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Art. I.—THE TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF 

BENGAL. 

No. IV.— The Rajas of Rajshahi. 

1 ,—Dissertation concerning the landed property of Bengal. By 
Cliailes William Boughton Rouse, Esq. 1791. 

2 — Naban&ri, or Lives of nine females, in Bengali. By Nil- 
mani Basak. 


3. — Records of the Government. 

4. — Letters and papers in the &arishtas of the Rdjds of Nator 
and Dighdpatia and the Thakurs of Patiya. 

5— Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House ojf 
Commons on Indian Affairs. 

R A'JSHA'HI is bounded on the North by Dinajpur, on the 
East by Pabna, on the West by Maldah and on the South 
by the Padma. It lies between latitude 24° 6'—24° 58', longitude 
88° 18'—89° 20', is 62 miles in length from East to West, and 50 
in breadth. 

It was ceded to the East India Company by an imperial gr&ht 
of the DiwAni, dated Dehli, 1765. '* 

Rajsli&hi one of the most important districts of Bengal. At 
once populous and productive, it has been and still is the seat 
of the nobility of Bengal. Situated on the Great Ganges and 
separated by that river from Murshidabad, the former Muham¬ 
madan capital of this province, it commands a strong position. 
It is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the Murshidib&d 
Division, and may be regarded as the chief district of Eastern 
Bengal. ’ ' ^ * 

There is * o&nclave of RAjas and noblem|^SPfcf|iiihi. 

Most of the families represented by theWhavtt Mgpp-' but they 
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at one time were large Zamiudars and p^^Mped ^important func¬ 
tions. L j 

The Thakurs, or as they are eomffonly called, *the Rajas of 
Patiyi constitute the oldest territorialdfcmstocracy of Rajshahi. 
They reside in Patiya which is now a police sub-statiou and situ¬ 
ated half way between Nator the former, and Boaliya the present, 
sadr station of the district Their principal estate is Lashkar- 
pur, a Pargan& extending over a large tract of country and situ¬ 
ated on both sides of the Padma. They are said to have acquired 
it from Shaikh Lashkar, an officer attached to the court of Mur- 
shidabad. 


The origin of the Patiya family is as follows :— 

There lived, according to tradition, in his asram at Patiya a 
Rishi named Batsar^charjya, who spent his days in devotion. Dur¬ 
ing his time Lashkar Khan, who had got a grant of Jagir called 
Pargana Lashkarpur from the Emperor of .Dehli, having died, his 
estate lapsed to the Government At this period, Bengal was 
governed by eighteen Sdbahdars, who collected the rent and trans¬ 
mitted the same to the Emperor After some time the Subahdars 
conspired against the Emperor, and determined to withhold the 
rents. For the purpose of checking their insubordination, the 
Emperor sent a General with a suitable force. On his arrival, he 
bad a secret interview with the Saint Batsaracbarjya, who enter¬ 
tained him and bis officers, and questioned them as to their mis¬ 
sion, After being acquainted with it he wished them success, and 
pointed out the means of attaining it The General fought with 
fhe Subahdars and brought them to their senses. Having ac¬ 
complished his mission, he saw Batsarach&rjya and received his 
congratulations ou his success. In recognition of the good services 
aud wishes of the Saint, the General obtained the permission from 
the Emperor to grant him Lashkarpur, which had escheated 
on the demise of the former proprietor Batsaracbarjya leading 
& religious life, did not appreciate the pecuniary advantages of 
tjaftf, grant or take any pains to develope its resources His son 
lumbar was a clever man, who ingratiated himself with the 
Kmperor and took possession of his paternal estate Lashkarpur. 
On the death of Pit&mbar his younger brother Nilawbar succeed¬ 
ed him in his estate, and by his exertions enhanced the value of 
the estate His youngest son Anauda during the life-time of his 
father had received the title of Raja from the Emperor His 
son Ratikanta in consequence of certain unpopular acts, did not 
inherit the title of Raja, but was known among the people as 
“Thakur,” a title which still distinguishes the faopily, For the 
jiagHttrt .necessitous people, his son Ramchandra established 
the idol Jt&jjib&govind. if* died leaving three sons, viz^ ftaranarAin, 
Darpadiriip, and JaynarSin Tbakur During the titne of Nam- 
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narain, Kamdeva, the father of Raghunandana—the founder of the 
Nat or family—was employed as a Tahsildar of Baraihati. 

It was when Darpanar&in became the head of the family that 
Raghunandana, the founder of the Nator Raj, experienced a change 
of fortune, being promoted from a humble gatherer of flowers*to the 
office of Vakil of the Patiya family in the Court of Murshid&bad. 
Of his career full details will be given in the proper place. 

During the regime of Lord Cornwallis, Anandanarain was the 
head of the Patiyd family With him the Permanent Settlement 
of Lashkarpu'r was made The estate was assessed at Rh. 
1,89,592-4-0 One of the successors of Anandandrain, R&jendra- 
n&rain, received from the Government the title of Raj & Bah&dur. 
Jagannarain, another successor of the family in the Bengali era 
1214, made the following additions to the Patiya estate by pur¬ 
chase, m, Pargana Pukharia in Zila Maimansinh, Parganas 
Kahgram Kalfsapha, and Kazfhata in Zila R&jshahi, Bhaba- 
naudadiar in Zila Nadiya and several small zamind£ris. 
Having thus enhanced his profits, he devoted a portion thereof to 
the establishment of a religious endowment at Benares ; he also 
built a ghat and a guest-house in that city. He erected another 
guest-house on the .banks of the river Phalgu in Behar. In the 
year 1216, B,s., his hereditary title of Raj 4 was confirmed. He 
died in Paush in 1223, B.s. His widowed wife erected at Patiy& a 
temple dedicated to Siva, and celebrated the occasion by large 
grants of Lakhir&j lands to learned Brihmans He used to distri¬ 
bute in the cold weather clothes to the poor, and during the rainy 
season to feed both men and cattle, an example which is followed 
by the amiable, excellent and benevolent young Rani Saratsundan, 
widow of the late Jogendranariin Rai; the latter was educated at the 
Wards’ Institution and gave ample promise of pursuing an exem¬ 
plary career, but died a premature death. We give below the 


jdigree of the Patiya family. 
Batsarach&rjya 

Narendranaiaiu 

Pitambar 

Modan4rain 

Nilambar 

Rupendrauar4in 

Ratikauta 

Pr&nnarain Thakur 

Ramchandra 

Kesabnarain 

Naranarain 

Gokuletidrandrain Rai 

Darpanarain 

Bhubannendran&ram 

Jaynirain 

Rudranfirain 

Premnariirt 

Lakehmfn4rain 

Chandrauaraiti 

Raja Rajendranarain 

Pratipnar&in 

Anandan4r4in 

Anupn&ma 

Kisoriairim 

Jagannarain 

Krishnendranar4?n 

Brajendranar4iu 

Golakendraniriin 
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Bhupendranarain 

MahesndrSin 

Ginsnardin 

Iswarndrdia 

Ishann&rain 

Ramnarain 


Nimodrdin 
Kamnarain 
Taraknarain 
Kedarn&rain 
Jadabuarain Rai 
Srlnaiain Rai 


Mathurendrandrdin Jogendranardin Rdi 

Rani Bhubanmayi DebI, widow Dpbcndranardin Rai 
of Raja Jagaunardin Bhubendranarain Rdi 

Harendrandrain Gopdlendranardin Rdi 

Bkair&bendrandrain Baikunthanirain Rai 

Brajendrandrdin Rdi Angesnarain Rdi 

Raj 4 Paresndrain Rai Kasinarain Rai 

Rameandrain Kumar Jyotindrandrdin Rdi 

There lived in Mauzd Nator, in Pargana Lashkarpur, a Biabman, 
named Kdmdeva. Be had three sons,namely,Rdmjibana, Raghunan- 
daua and Vishnuram. Raghunandana was employed in the Patiya 
family. He at first served in an humble capacity, but he subsequent¬ 
ly rose to power and affluence, partly through the influence of that 
family, and partly through his own intelligence, cunning and unscru¬ 
pulousness. It was originally his business, as we have already stated 
to gather flowers for the performance of the Pfijd of the family idols. 
Tradition says that on one occasion while he was employed in this 
vocation, he was fatigued and fell asleep in a garden, and a snake 
was observed to spread its hood over his head to protect him from 
the scorching sun. This circumstance being reported to Darpana- 
raia Rdi, the head of the Patiyd family, he was surprised at it, 
and predicted from it the future greatness of Raghunandana. 
He sent for Raghunandana, assured him that he would be a great 
Raja and extorted from him a promise not to dispossess his family 
by fair or foul means, of the Pargana Lashkarpur. Not dreaming 
that he would be a Zamindar, he readily gave the required promise 
andsaH^tibat if he were to own the whole of Rdjshdhi, he would 
except Lashkarpur from his possessions. He was true to his word. 
When he became the largest Zamindar in Bengal, and his landed 
possessions embraced nearly the whole of Rajshahi and large por¬ 
tions of Jessor, Farid pur, Faboa, Maimansinh and other districts, 
he did not lay his hands on Lashkarpur. 

Darp&natain Rai assisted in the fulfilment of his own prophecy. 
Finding Raghunandana to be an intelligent person, and far above 
his position he employed him as his Mukhtar and representative in 
Dhaka (Dacca), or as it was then called Jahan^Iri, the then seat of 
Government. He was afterwards employed in. a similar capacity 
in Murshidab&d when the Government was transferred from Dh&ka 
(Dacca). It was the custom, as observed in the Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the Bast India Company, “for 
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the landholders of distinfction and other principal inhabitants to 
maintain in proportion to their rank, an intercourse with the 
ruling power, and in person or by Vakil or agent to be in con¬ 
stant attendance at the seat of Government, or with the officers 
in authority over the district where their lands or their concerns 
were situated. To establish an interest at the darbar, and to 
procure the protection of some powerful patron, were to them 
objects of unceasing solicitude," 

Raghunandana soon mastered the rules and regulations of the 
Muhammadan Code and ingratiated himself with the officers 
of the Naw&b. He particularly won the golden opinions of the 
Kandngo, the most influential officer of the Court. Being satis¬ 
fied with his rare abilities both as a lawyer and a financier, the 
Kan&ngo employed him as his assistant or Naib Kanungo, In 
this capacity it was his duty to prepare statements of accoupt and 
stamp them with the seal of his master before submission to the 
Nawab and then to the Emperor. He enjoyed the entire con- 
fiderfce of the Kandngo, and was entrusted with his seal. The 
.Kanungo was the registrar of the land and expounder of the cus¬ 
toms and usages in regard to the same. AH documents attested by 
him were received as authoritative and conclusive in disputes re¬ 
garding the boundaries, rent, and revenue of lands. 

About this time the Nawab incurred the severe displeasure of 
bis Suzerain by bis careless management of the Subah. With, 
a view to ward off his Majesty’s displeasure and win back his 
favour, the Nawab had a false statement of account prepared. The 
Kanungo being called upon to sign and stamp it with his seal, 
he refused to do so. He said he would not be a party to such. 
a proceeding. The Nawab was placed in a dilemma, for it was 
then the custom that papers not bearing the signature and seal 
of the Kanungo were neither accepted nor sanctioned by the Em¬ 
peror. During this crisis the Nawab, according to tradition, sent 
for Raghunandana and asked him to put the seal on hia£&ccount. 
Unable to resist the terrible temptation of winning the favour 
of His Excellency, Raghunandana complied with the requisition. 
The accounts were sanctioned by the Emperor and the Nawab was 
saved. His* Excellency evinced his gratification and gratitude by 
appointing Raghunandana as Rai Ray&n and Diwin. The Raf 
Ray&n is the principal officer of the province next to the Diwau, and 
the Diwin- represented the Nawab in all matters of detail regard¬ 
ing the Government. These posts opened to him a vista of 
greatness, and enabled him to reap a rich harvest of rupees. 
The Diwinahip was especially a post of great importance and 
honour. It clothed its incumbent with the powers of the Naw&b. 
In the case of weak-minded Nawabs, the Diwin was,the de facto 
Nawab, and in the case of strong-minded Nawabs, be was the 
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Naib or sub-Viceroy, and enjoyed and exercised an authority 
second to that of his master. 

During the Muhammadan regime, although the hereditary charac¬ 
ter of ZamindArs was generally recognised, as we will show present¬ 
ly, it was often the custom to deprive defaulting Zamindars, as well 
as those guilty of murder or rebellion, or having no influence in the 
Court, of tbeir estates and transfer the same as gifts or for some 
nominal consideration to some favourite at the Court of Murshidabad 
or their relatives. In this way Bhagabati and Ganesn&rain, the 
Cbaudhrfs of Pargana Bangachi, being defaulters were dispos¬ 
sessed of their property, and it was made over to Ramjibana, the 
brother of Raghunandana through the influence of the latter. 
The transfer was effected in the‘Bengali era 1113. Thus Eim- 
jfbana became the Zamfndar of Bangachi and the co-founder of 
the Jtfator Raj. In the Bengali era 1115, Raja (Jditnarain, 
a Zammdir of Rajsh&hi being gathered to his father, his estates 
were made over iu like manner to Ramjibana. The Zamindaris 
during the days of Raghunandana were classed under three de¬ 
nominations, namely, Jangalburi, Intik&li and Ahkami. The 
first comprises land which having been reclaimed from waste by 
the diligence and industry of another person is bestowed upon him 
on condition of his paying Khirdj or the revenue of the Crown. 
The second class or Intik&li may be productive, and in a good 
state of cultivation, yet on account of the neglect of the Zamin¬ 
dars to pay the arrears of revenue {Jama Pddskdht) or his 
dying without issue or leaving no heir, or for committing 
rebellion, another person may, under the orders of the Emperor 
.obtain a sanad for the estate. The last class Ahkami, mean¬ 
ing by order or authority, is when the Zammdir is ousted for no 
fault of his own but through the intrigues of tbe officers about 
the person of the Nawab for their own benefit. The Zamindaris 
in this case were granted to the officers in their own names or in 
those of their relatives. 

In 1117 Bengali era, on the death of Ramkrishna, the 
Zamlndir of Bhitaria, &c„ Raghunandana got the manage¬ 
ment of the Zamindari which remained in the name of 
R£m Sarbani, the Zaraind&r’s widow; but she dying soon 
after without heirs, the Zamindari was transferred in the 
name of his brother Rimjibana. In 1120 Uditnariin, the 
Zamindar of Rajshahi, being discontented with the oppression of 
the officers of the Nawab, retailed, collected bis adherents, and 
retired to the hills of Sultan uba. Raghunandana was deput¬ 
ed to arrest him. He seized and confined him in prison for 
which service he was rewarded with the Zamindiri of R&jshahi, 
which he took in 1121 in the name of his brother Ramjibana. 
A year after this, the Pargana Naldaha was conferred by tbe 
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Nawab upon his brother R&mjibana. Some time afterwards^ 
Sitaram, the Zamindar of Jessor, was apprehended and confined 
for the murder of the Fauzdar, Abutarab, but dying in con¬ 
finement, his Zamindari Bhushn&, together with that of Ibr&hira- 
pur, &c., was given to Ramjibana. In the course of a few years 
the entire district of Rajshhhi, save and except Parganfi Lashkar- 
pur, became the property of Ramjibana. When it is remembered 
that the Rajshahi of Ramjibana’s days embraced the whole of 
Pabna and Bagura and portions of other districts, some idea of the 
extent of his Zamfndari may- be formed. The large estate of 
Sutar which had been in the possession of Sitaram, was wrested 
from him for his rebelliousness and bestowed on Ramjibana. 
In process of time, the Nator Raj developed into gigantic dimen¬ 
sions. It embraced the Pargaua of Sbahujial in the west, and 
the Zamindari of Bhusbna, the Parganas Naldi and Mukimpur 
on the east, and immense portions of other estates in other dis¬ 
tricts. It constituted unquestionably the largest Zamindari 
during the last century. It was commonly called an estate of 
52 lakhs. Such were the origin and the progress of the Nator Raj, 
Its real founder was unquestionably Raghuuandana, but its 
grandeur and reputation were due not so much to his capacity 
and cunning as to the management and energy of Ramjibana and 
his Diw&n. 

The estate of Bhushn& was very large and comprised the bulk 
of Faridpur and Pargan& Naim in Jessor, It was assessed at 
the Permanent Settlement at Rs. 3,30,000. The assessment was 
verg high, and was in excess of the proceeds of the estate. 

Ragliunandana died in 1131, and his infant son, Bbaw£ni 
Prasad, expired after a short period. The management of the 
Nator Raj then devolved on Devi'pras&d, the son of Vishnuram 
and Kalikdprasid, the son of Ramjibana, the latter exercising a 
controlling authority, At about this time, Kishwar Kh&n, Sbam- 
sher Khan, and In&yat Khan, &c., Zamindars of H&vili, 
Mihmudfibid, Shahuji&l, Tunji and Sarfippur, and Isfindar 
Beg, Zamindfir of Pargana Pukparia, being thrown into confine¬ 
ment for murder, their Zatmudaris were escheated and conferred 
on Ramjibana. Afterwards Inayat U114, Zamindar of Jalalpur, 
falling in arrears, sold Havili, Fathiabad, &c., to RAinjibaaa, 
to make good his revenues. 

We have now to describe a man who played no insignificant part 
in the annals of Rajshahi. 

Day&r&m Rii was an extraordinary man. Of bis ante** 
eedents nothing is known. Though he did not .jtepeive A 
high education, yet be was endowed with uncommisn intelli¬ 
gence. What school had denied him, nature supplied him 
with Sharp, shrewd and sagacious, he could read men as 
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scholars read books. He could deal in his own way with those 
with whom he was brought into contact. He was a first-rate 
man of business, and he thorotighly understood the principles 
as well as the details of it. He was large of heart and large 
of brain. He first appears on the stage of Nitor as an 
inferior officer of the Baj under its founder Ramjibana. But 
the consummate tact and clear judgment he evinced in the trans¬ 
action of zamindarf affairs soon won him the golden opinions 
of his chief and he was soon appointed the Di'.vdu of the Raj. 
Were it not for his good management, Ramjibana could not 
have extended or preserved his zamindari. In truth, while 
Raghuram* at Murshidabad was the creator of the Nat or estate, 
Dayardm was the consolidator of it. While one was the Clive, 
the other was the Hastings of the Raj. Dayaram was a skilled 
and experienced financier and was able so to husband the resources 
of the Rij as to add funded to landed wealth. He was 
also a valiant man. When the expedition against the rebel Rdja 
Sitardm Rai of Mahmudpur in Jessor was organised, Ramjibana 
with the permission of the Nawab, appointed Dayaram to head 
the same. Sft&ram showed fight, but Dayaram at last captured 
him and brought him to Nator where he died after a short impri¬ 
sonment. The successful issue of the expedition earned for Daya¬ 
ram the unqualified satisfaction of the Nawab. His Excellency 
was also pleased with him for the admirable way in which he 
carried out several orders entrusted to 'him directly. In recogni¬ 
tion of his merits, the Nawab conferred upon him the title of “ Rai 
Rayan ” which is tantamount to Raja Bahadur. 

Raja Day dram received from R&mjibana substantial token? of 
the gratification of the latter, in the shape of several valuable 
zamwd&ris. He was so entirely trusted by Ramjibana that 
he was appointed guardian to his successor Ramkanta and mana¬ 
ger of the Rij after his death. 

Kiliprosad having died during the life time of his father in 
1181, corresponding to A.D. 1725, Rimjibana wanted to give 
ten annas of his estate to his great-grandson Rdmkanta, and 
the remaining six annas to his nephew Deviprasad, but the 
latter pot being agreeable to this partition, the whole was 
bestowed on Ramkanta. 

In 1737, Ramjibana died, leaving the temporary charge of 
the Kaj in the hands of his friend and counsellor Day dram Rai. 
His management of the Raj during the interregnum was admir¬ 
able and evinced great sagacity ana impartiality. In process of 
time Dayaram made it over to Rdmkanta. . In 1146, corresponding 
to 1740, the estates of Sarfippur and Patlada came into the pos¬ 
session of Ramkknta. The latter estate scarcely yielded at that 
time Rs. 7,000, but the profits of' it and its adjoining zemindaries 
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were enhanced by the late Hon’ble Prasanna Kumdr Thakur to 
more than three lakhs of rupees per annum. 

When Ramkanta succeeded to the Raj, he was 18 years old. 
He was a pious man and devoted his time to the performance of 
the Pfijas and religious duties, but he had no capacity for busi¬ 
ness. He had been married to a girl of uncommon sagacity. 
She was 15 years old when she became, as the consort of the Ma¬ 
haraja, Maharani Bhabani. She was the most celebrated person¬ 
age in the whole family and her administration of the Raj, during 
the last half of the last century, was memorable. If RSmkanta had 
had something of the intelligence and far-sightedness of, his wife, 
he would have succeeded in managing the Raj, but he had not in 
his whole composition a particle of that strong common sense 
and clear judgment which distinguished the Maharani Bhabani. 
He was destitute of the faculty of “appreciating the merits of 
men and he could never distinguish friends from foes. A few 
months after he succeeded to the estate, he quarrelled with 
Dayar&m Rai who had been the firm friend, the trusted adviser 
and confidential agent of R&mjibana. The Raj being in arrears, 
Dayaram remonstrated with the Mahardja against his careless 
management and pointed out to him the necessity and importance 
of collecting and punctually forwarding the revenue to the Nawib. 
Ramkanta being unable to appreciate this disinterested advice was 
offended with, his out-spokenness. He first ceased to be guided by 
the advice of Day&r&m, then ceased to show common courtesy to 
him, whom he had been taught by Ramjibana to regard and ad¬ 
dress, as his Dddd or elder brother and at last he dismissed him 
from the post of Diwan. Surrounded by a band of flatterers he 
was led by them to believe Dayar&m to be more an enemy than a 
friend. Dayaram was astounded and disgusted with this treat¬ 
ment. Unable to brook this insult and wishing to bring the young 
Mahirdja to his senses, he proceeded to Murshid&b&d where he 
represented the real state of things, to the Nawab, Having entire 
confidence in the Rai Ray&n, His Excellency deprived Ramkanta of 
the management of the Raj, and made it over to Devipras&d, the 
son of Vishnuram and the nephew of Ratnjfbana. Ramkanta was 
helpless and solicited the interference of his quondam Diwan for 
the restoration to the Raj. ■ Dayaram compassionating the condi¬ 
tion of Ramk&nta, and especially of his wife, Maharani Bhabani, for 
whom he had great regard, moved, and with success, the Court 
of Murshidibad to restore the rightful owner to the Gadi. 
Day&ram returned to the old post of Diwan after having taught 
his young master a lesson whioh he was not in a hurry to forget. 

Iu 1153, corresponding to 1748, Ramkanta died without male 
issue, but had given permission to his wife to adopt a son and 
heir in accordance with the provisions of the Hindu law. The 

B 
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Raj came into the possession of his widow the Maharani Bha- 
b£ni. She at first made over the management to Ragbunath, 
her daughter’s husband, but he dying in 1158, she resumed it. 
In 1165, corresponding to 1760, she was deprived of the Raj 
through the intrigues of Nandakumar Rai, and it was given to 
Gauriprasad, son of Deviprasad. Gauripras&d held the Raj 
for a few months, and then it was made over to the Maharani. 
The Mahar&nl Bhabani was endowed with a large capacity 
for business. She thoroughly understood zamind&ri affairs, and 
the-tact and judgment with which she managed the R&j were 
most admirable. She wisely availed herself of the experience of 
Dayaram Rai. Unlike her husband she fully appreciated his 
rare qualities and was always guided by him in matters of diffi¬ 
culty. She enhanced the profits of several estates and arrested 
the ruin of others. She was gifted with genius—with the talent 
of governing and managiug men, and her regime was the 
culminating period of the influence and wealth of the Nator 
family. She was a strong-willed and large-brained woman, but 
she was amenable to the advice of those whom she trusted. She 
was a proud woman, but her pride was defensive and not aggressive. 
It was the pride of a princess who could condescend to be familiar 
with her Amla and officers, but could when necessary keep them at 
arm’s length. On one occasion when she instituted an enquiry into 
the validity of the tenures of l&khir£j lands granted to Brahmans by 
Rarnjibana, she found the Sanads of several either not forthcom¬ 
ing or bearing the signature not of the donor Rarnjibana, but of 
Dayaram Rai. Referring to the latter she said to Dayaram 
half jestiugly and half seriously, that she intended to resume 
them. Dayaram replied that it was not competent to her to do 
so, inasmuch as the Pan Patra or letter of her betrothal 
to the late Maharaja bore his (Dayaram’s) signature and not 
that of Rarnjibana. If therefore she disallowed Sanads signed 
by him, she must also be prepared to repudiate her marriage con¬ 
tract with Ramkanta. The Mah£r£ni smiled, and not only gave 
Up resumption, but under the advice of Dayaram she made an 
immense number of grants of l&khiraj lands to learned Pandits. 
Dayaram bad thus the satisfaction of being the means of pro¬ 
viding for the learned poor of his district. 

During the trial of Warren Hastings a member of the 
House of Lords in his reply to the accusation alluded to the 
charge of His Excellency having received money from the Maha¬ 
rani Bhabani and expressed his utter disbelief of the same. 
His Lordship said, “ With respect to tbe ft&ni Bhabani, from 
whom Mr. Hastings is accused of-having received the large sum 
of forty-four thousand pounds sterling, there certainly is not 
one tittle of evidence to support the charge, nor can 1 find even 
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the name of this person mentioned in any part of the evidence.” > 

The MaMrani’s knowledge of worldly affairs did not pre* 
vent her from spending enormous sums of money in the establish¬ 
ment of charities and religious edifices. Her mind was many- 
sided, and while she transacted business, she could design A.tithi- 
salas or Asylums for the poor and provide for tho support of 
the same. She established in Benares 380 Asylums, Quest- 
houses, and Thakur-b&ris, some of which are richly endowed 
and are still kept up. She laid out a road surrounding the site 
of Benares and extending to more than ten miles. It led from 
Benares proper, under the portals of the temple of JBiseswar. 
and reached Suruath, the former seat of Buddhism. At Murshi- 
dabad she established an idol called Syam Rai and endowed it 
with a large zamindari called Dihi Phulbaria, now under the 
management of Rani Sibeswari Devi She erected temples 
and other religious edifices in other districts, and endowed tho 
samo with large lands. 'Hie seat of the Raj teems with such 
edifices. She covered Nator with temples and minarets, above 
which towered the Kili Bari. But “ decay’s effacing fingers ” 
have been at work. The religious establishments at Benares 
standing as they do in the name of the Guru or spiritual 
guide of the family are gone to wreck and ruin, because the 
said Guru and his descendants are extinct. Rani Sibeswari 
the real Shabaeth will do well to apply to the Collector for 
the restoration of the Debottar properties with a view to their 
proper management. 

The Maharani Bhab&nf was pious, liberal, and actively bene¬ 
volent. She was not slow in performing the duties of her 
station, as she understood them according to the lights of her 
age and country. 

There is an anecdote regtyrding the family of the Maharani 
which illustrates the unbridled lust of Nawab Sarajuddaula. Her 
daughter whose husband had been for some time entrusted by her 
with the management of the Raj, but who had died a premature 
death, had left his wife in the fulness of youth and ripeness of 
beauty. She was in truth a woman of rare and lustrous beauty, 
and the news of it reached the ears of Sarajuddaula who longed 
to have possession of her person. The Maharani was paralysed 
by astonishment and fear. That the Nawab, under whose pro¬ 
tection she lived, should so far forget himself and the duties of 
his exalted station, as to be desirous to violate the chastity of the* 
Rajkumari of the first house in Bengal, a girl who had lost her 
husband and was according to the 8d&tras doomed to perpetual 
widowhood indicated in her opinion an absence of all moral obliga¬ 
tion and a depth of degradation not easily paralleled. She was 
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resolved to rescue this fair young flower. She therefore took 
her daughter Tara with her and fled from the Raj bar! to Benares. 
She left at night in order that her retreat might be covered 
by the darkness. But Sar&juddaula soon came to grief in 
his encounter with the English and had to give up his diabolical 


purges 


The Maharani had the gratification of witnessing the extinction 
of the Muhammadan Government and the substitution for it of the 


English Government. 

The first notice that we find taken by the English authorities 
regarding, the Maharani Bhabani is as follows :— 

Mr. Holloway thus speaks of the Maharani, “ At N&tor about 
ten days travels North-East of Calcutta resides the family of the 
most ancient and opulent of the Hindu Princes of Bengal. 
Rajah Ramkunt of the race of Brahmins who deceased in the 
year 174*8, and was succeeded by his wife, a Princess named 
Bhobanee Ranee, whose Dewan or Minister was Doyaram of the 
Teeiy caste or tribe; they possess a tract of country about thirty- 
five days* travel and under a settled Government; their stipulated 
annual rent to the crown was seventy lakhs of Sicca Rupees, 
the real revenues about one krore and a half.” 


Mr. Warren Hastings in his “ Memoirs relative to the state 
of India ” mentions that (< the Zammdari of Rajshahi, the second 
in rank in Bengal and yielding an annual revenue of alx>ut twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees has risen to its present magnitude during 
the course of the last eighty years by accumulating the proper¬ 
ty of a great number of dispossessed Zamindars, although the 
ancestors of the present possessor had not by inheritance a right to 
the property of a single village within the whole zatmndari.” Mr. 
Hastings himself did not spare the Raj, as he wrested from Rani 
Bhabani the large estate of Baharyand in Rangpur and vested 
th&same in his Banian KAnta Babu. 


Before we proceed further with the history of the Nator RAj, we 
desire to glance at the status and condition of the old ZammdArs 
under the Muhammadan regime, as illustrating those of the 
founder of the said Raj and his immediate successors. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement the Chief of 


the NAtor Raj exercised civil and criminal powers and was also 
unmolested in the collection of revenue. On him rested the 


power of farming the lands, collecting the rents from the villages, 
and keeping the accounts. He was independent of the inter¬ 
ference of the Government in the details of fiscal and criminal 
administration. 

The other large ZamfndArs who then practically ruled Bengal 
were vested with similar powers. It was only when they were 
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remiss in the payment of the sadr jama that officers were 
deputed to enforce the above payments. The revenues were at 
first paid by eight and then by twelve instalments. The phrase 
Zamindar is.derived from Zamin , signifying land, and from d6r 
which is an inflexion of the Persian verb Dashten signifying to 
hold or possess, without reference to time. The phrase Talukddr 
which in Bengal now means the holder of a Pattani or other 
subordinate tenure, and in Oudh means a Zamind&r, comprised 
formerly in this Province two classes of land-holders, namely, the 
Sanadi Talukdar and those having none. The former was 
considered as independent of the Zamindar and paid his revenue 
direct to the Government, but the latter were generally subor¬ 
dinate to the Zamindar. The import of Talukdar is the holder 
or possessor of a Taluk , the Arabic word signifying attachment 
and dependence. Mr. C, Wm. Boughton Bouse in his Disser¬ 
tation on the landed property of Bengal written in 1791, 
thus describes the manner in which the revenues were paid by 
Zamindars and Talukdars: “ It appears upon a reference to all 
the correspondence of the times, and is universally known, that 
when the Diwani of the three Provinces was ceded to us, the 
country was distributed amongst the Zamindars and Talukdars, 
who paid a stipulated revenue by twelve instalments to the 
Sovereign power or its delegates. They assembled at the capital 
in the beginning of every Bengal year (commencing in April) 
in order to complete their final payments, and make up their 
annual accounts ; to settle the discount to be charged upon their 
several remittances in various coins for the purpose of reducing 
them to one standard, or adjust their concerns with their Ban¬ 
kers ; to petition for remissions on account of storms, drought, 
innundation, disturbances, and such like; to make their repre¬ 
sentations of the state and occurrences of their districts: after 
all which they entered upon the collections of the new year; 
of which, however, they were not permitted to begin receiving 
the rents from their own farmers, till they had completely closed 
the accounts of the preceding year, so that they might not' en¬ 
croach upon the new rents to make up the deficiency of the 
past." 

But whether Zamindars or Talukdars they occupied a tenure 
which was essentially hereditary but modified by the circumstan¬ 
ces we have before mentioned. Of this the history of the 
Nator Raj affords a signal illustration. Although some mem¬ 
bers of the family w$re dispossessed for their mismanagement* 
and others were vested with the ehiefship of the zamindari, 
yet the property was never given away to outsiders. Even 
those tyrants, Jafar Khan, Alivardi, and Kasim All, never 
thought of ousting the Zamindlrs. They plundered, fleeced, 
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and punished the defaulting Talukddrs and Zamindirs and 
others guilty of accumulating wealth, yet, as soon as their 
avarice and rapacity were satisfied, they allowed the old pro¬ 
prietors to resume the management of the Zamiudarisi The 
principle of hereditary descent was thus recognized by the 
Subahdara- of Bengal The position that we maintained in 
Our paper on the “ Bard wan Raj ” that the large Zarnind&rs 
Were not mere reut-eoilectors or financial officers, but here¬ 
ditary chiefs and vested with imperial offices, is ■ supported 
by several authorities since consulted by us. Mr. Rouse after 
expressing his conviction derived from a searching inquiry “ that 
the state In which we received the rioh Provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, was a general state of hereditary property,” 
confesses his inability to fix the period when Zamindari Sanads 
Were first issued by the Muhammadan Government. He is, how¬ 
ever, inclined to think that they have not been in use much 
above a hundred years beyond his time, and ascribes their origin 
to Aurangzeb. He says this Emperor may very probably have 
judged it expedient, after the suppression of the civil war in 
Bengal by the final defeat of his brother Sultan Shuja in 1660, 
and the subjection of the Deccan in 1687, to issue these patents 
of investiture for the land-holders, who had been faithful to his 
Interest “ It may be presumed, that in general, the former occu¬ 
pants were confirmed in their possession upon a settled tribute; be¬ 
cause we do not find, although Aurangzeb was an enthusiast 
for his own religion, that be made any disposition of the conquered 
lands amongst his own followers and adherents } but gave. them 
altogether to the Native Hindus.” The Sanad usually concluded 
thus " Let him encourage the body of the ryots in such a man¬ 
ner that signs of an increased cultivation and the improvement 
of the country may daily appear.” It did not, however, prescribe 
the annual valuation or the enhancement of the revenue. 

Mirza Moshin, an experienced Muhammadan officer during the 
early English rtgime , thus bears his testimony to the hereditary 
tenure of Zamindars. “ At present the children of a Zammdar 
take the land possessed by their fathers and grand-fathers, as an in¬ 
heritance ; it is done upon the strength of the aneient custom and 
institutions ; according to which the Zamfndari of the father was 
transferred by Sanad to the sod. If the office of Zamindiri, in 
the nature of other offices, were limited to the life of the incum¬ 
bents, they would never have exerted themselves to promote the 
improvement and prosperity of the country., Nor would the popu¬ 
lation and revenue have been advanced, as they are now from 
what they were in former times. But when the Emperors thought 
it politic upon the decease of a Zammdar, to' continue the office of 
Zamfndari to his children, the Zamindars on their part felt a 
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confidence and satisfaction in discharging the duties of their situa¬ 
tion, and always employed their strenuous endeavours to promote 
the prosperity of their districts.” The Zamindars, according to 
the same authority, were invested with three offices; “ first, 
the preservation and defence of their respective boundaries from 
traitor and insurgents ; secondly, the tranquillity of the subjects, 
the abundance of cultivation, and increase of the revenue ; thirdly, 
the punishment of thieves and robbers, the prevention of crimes, 
and the destruction of highwaymen.” Mr. J. Sulivan in his 
observations upon the Sark&r of Masulipatam printed in 
the year 1780, observes that, “ at his demise in 1707,,the whole 
country was possessed by the ancestors of the present Zamindars;” 
—an observation that is borne out by the ATni Akbari which has a 
distinct column descriptive of the title and religion of Zamindars. 

It is mentioned in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee that 
“ the Zamindars of Bengal were opulent and numerous in the reign 
of Akbar, and they existed when Jafar Khan was appointed to 
the administration, under him and his successors their respective 
territorial jurisdictions appeared to have been greatly augmented, 
and when the English acquired the Diwani, the principal Za- 
mindars exhibited the appearance of opulence and dignity.” 

Such was the condition of the landed properties of I3e«gal when 
the permanent settlement came into operation. How that settle¬ 
ment operated on zamindaris in general and on the Nator estate 
in particular will be presently told. 

Maharaja R&mkrishna, the adopted son of R&mkanta, succeeded 
his mother the Maharani on her death. Like his father he was 
very pious and devoted his whole time to pfij&s. He did not 
like his mother combine piety with business, but entirely neglected 
the latter and was in fact incapable of understanding it. 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that the decadence of the 
Raj and the disintegration of the vast zamindaris constituting 
it commenced from his time. His officers, Amla, and even his 
menial servants robbed him on every side and accumulated wealth 
for themselves. Among them Kalisankar Rii, the ancestor of 
the Narail family, was the principal. He was regarded as a friend, 
philosopher, and guide. But he was unfortunately neither a 
faithful friend, a good philosopher nor an infallible guide. 
He was on the contrary a principle of evil introduced into the 
N&tor Raj for its destruction. He was an individual cloud of 
gloom hovering on the horizon of Ramkrishna, ultimately to 
enshroud his estates in darkness and ruin. 

The Maharaja sold to Kalisankar, for a song, the Pargana K&- 
dihati and also let out to him the rest of Bhushna in Ijdrd. Being 
a thoroughly had manager of Zamindaris he believed Bhushna 
would prove profitable under the control of Kalisankar. The 
Ijdrd commenced^j^^n^^nd durii^ ^^ fi^Y|||the Ijdra - 
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ddr enhanced rents from 3,24,000 to 3,48,000. In the second 
year he demanded Rs. 3,88,000, but his demand although support* 
ed by violence and oppression, was resisted by the rayats, some of 
whom instituted suits against the enhancement and obtained de¬ 
cree “ authorising them a refund of three times the amount taken.” 
The prestige of Kalisankar was at this time lowered by another 
circumstance, viz., an accusation of murder preferred against him. 
He was for four months in jail during the trial but he was after¬ 
wards acquitted. The Maharaja being disappointed in his expecta¬ 
tions of profiting by the zabardast proceedings of Kalisankar, 
resorted to another plan to guard against his estate being sold 
for arrears of revenue. In December 1795, he transferred 
by hibdndmd or deed of gift, his right, title and interest 
in Bhushna, to his minor son Biswanath. The estate becoming 
the property of a minor was taken charge of by the Court of 
Wards. Although the estate was in arrear, yet it was thus saved 
for a time from the Collector's hammer. The Mahciraja also 
executed another deed by which he suspended for six mouths the 
enforcement of his claim from Kalisankar for Rs. 50,000, being 
the amount due from him as Ijdrddar. The object of this docu¬ 
ment was to give time to Kalisankar and prevent the Court of 
Wards from demanding that amount. The. estate being mis¬ 
managed, Mr. Earnest was appointed in May 1797,. Commis¬ 
sioner of Bhushna, and was vested with full authority to revise the 
settlement and make arrangement for the realization of rent He 
commenced by announcing his intention to abolish the whole of 
Kalisankar’s second increase of rents and one-half of his first in¬ 
crease. He, however, met with great opposition from the Rayats 
in and out of Court, but he at last overcame it, and effected the 
settlement. He fixed the entire revenue at Rs. 3,27,800, assess¬ 
ing the sadr jama at Rs. 2,48,118, and awarding a Zamiodari 
allowance, provided it could be realised. The Rajkumar Bis- 
wan&th when he attained his majority, was offered the estate, 
but he refused to receive it back, because it was a losing concern. 
But the Court of Wards ruled that the estate was responsible for 
its revenue whether be took charge of it or not. They therefore 
proceeded to -sell it piecemeal for the recovery of the arrears of 
revenue. 

The following sales in Bhushna were effected in the office of the 
Collector of Jessor in 1799 :— 

Pargand. Assessed. Bole of sale. . Purchasers. 

Havili Es. 36,613 15-2-1799 Ramnath Rai. 

Mukirapur „ 25,347 25-2-1799 Ditto. 

Nasibshahi „ 16,937 25-2-1799 Bhairab Nath Rai. 

S&tor „ 39,968 28-2-1799 Sibprasad Rai. 

Naldi „ 66,760 23-3-1799 Bhairab Ndth Rai. 
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Smaller parts were also sold in the same year. The sales took 
place in Jessor because Bhushna was added to that district in 1798. 
The other large estates of the R£j shared the same fate as Bhush- 
nd. The largest purchasers of those estates was Kalisankar 
Rai, the friend and ljdr&dar of the Maharajd Ramkrishna. Par- 
gana Ptykharia was purchased by the Chandhris of Mai man singh 
and other parties. Dihi Arnara by Kendram -Mukhavji of Go- 
bardangd, Dihi Kanespur and Dihi' Sar up pur by Gopimohan 
Thakur the ancestor of the Thakur family. 

The permanent settlement precipitated the ruin of the Nator 
Raj. Based upon the Lawdzimd papers of the Zammdari ga¬ 
rish ta and the records of the Kdn&ngos as well as the previous 
periodical settlements, it assumed a rental in excess of the reality. 
It formed an exaggerated estimate of the resources of zamindaris 
and assessed them at a rate far beyond their power. The esti¬ 
mate of the local officer or rather of the Sarishtadar was generally 
sanctioned by the Sadr Board and the Government, the former 
seldom making an enquiry. 

It is mentioned in the Fifth Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee—that “ they (the Court of Direction) censured the 
ineffectual attempts that had been made to iucrease the 
assessment of revenue, whereby the Zammdars for hereditary 
superintendents of the land) had been taxed to make room for 
the introduction of farmers, saza wuls and amius who having no 
permanent interest in the lands had drained the country of its 
resources. They disapproved the rule, recently established, which 
prohibited the Collector from having any concern in the forma* 
tion of the settlement of his district; and noticed the heavy 
arrears outstanding on the settlement of the last four years, which 
had been formed under the immediate direction of the Committee 
of Revenue; and expressed their - opinion, that the most likely 
means of avoiding such defalcations in future, would be by intro¬ 
ducing a permanent settlement of a revenue estimated in its 
amount on reasonable principles, for the due payments of which 
the hereditary tenure of the possessor would be the best and in 
general the only necessary security. They therefore directed that 
the settlement should be made in all practicable instances with 
the Zamlndar ; and that in cases of his established incapacity for 
the trust, a preference should be given to a relation or agent over 
a farmer. They apprehended the design of the legislature was to 
declare general principles of conduet; and not to introduce any no¬ 
vel system, or to destroy those rules and maxims of policy which 
prevailed in well regulated periods of the Native Government. 
With respect to the amount of the assessment, the Directors were 
of opinion, that the information already obtained might be sufficient 
to enable their Government in Bengal to fix it, without having 

c 
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recourse to minute local scrutinies; and they suggested the 
average of former years' collections to be the guide on the present 
occasion ; and on this point concluded their instructions with re¬ 
marking that “a moderate jama or assessment, regularly and 
punctually collected, unites the consideration of our interest with 
the happiuess of the natives and security of the land-holders, more 
rationally than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated jama 
to be enforced with severity and vexation.” 

Though the permanent settlement has been declared to be the 
Magna Gharta of the Zamfndars, yet it did not in the beginning 
prove to them such an unmitigated blessing as is generally sup¬ 
posed. The assessment of several of the large estates, and not¬ 
ably of the Nator Raj, was excessive as shown by the settlement 
given by Mr. Westland in his report on Jessor. Yusafpur was 
settled at Rs. 3,02,372, that is, about Rs. 5,000 more than the de¬ 
mand of the previous year (taking sayer deductions into account) ; 
the Sayyidpur estate was made to pay Rs. 90,583 or Rs. 2,000 more 
than the previous year. The natural and inevitable result of the 
settlement was the inability of the Zamfndars to meet the in¬ 
creased Government demand and their impoverishment. It is no 
wonder that the administration of Ramkrishna is a blurred record 
of arrears of revenue, of sale of estates, of decadence and ruin. 

There is no doubt that the permanent settlement has im¬ 
proved the old Rajas and Zamfndars off the face of the land and 
lias substituted in their stead a different class of men,—men of 
active business habits who have risen in life from small begin¬ 
nings—men who have been Sadrmates and Banians—Dealers in 
shares and Government Securities—men who are desirous of ex¬ 
changing their funded wealth for the profit and prestige arising 
from the possession of landed wealth. 

Mr. George Dallas was one of the earliest Collectors of Rajshahi, 
but he tendered his resignation in the beginning of the year 1786. 
On the 10th January of that year, his resignation was accepted, 
and Mr. P. Speke was appointed Collector in his stead. On the 
4th February 1786, Mr. Speke took over charge of the collections 
of the districts as also the balance of cash in the Treasury, 
amounting to Sic. Rs. 89,028-8. 

Mr. Henckell was appointed Collector, Judge and Magistrate 
of Nator in 1789. It was during his time that the permanent 
settlement came into operation. He was a very intelligent and 
clear-headed officer and completed the settlement to the satis¬ 
faction of the Government, but he was not satisfied himself, inas¬ 
much as he knew that the information at his disposal was scanty. 
He was the innocent cause of the down-fall of the house of H&tor. 
With the ablest management the Maharaja Ramkrishna could 
not have paid the amount of revenue at which he was assessed 
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under the permanent settlement, but being a wretched manager 
he could only wait patiently and passively witness his ruin. • 

During the time the chiefs of Ndtor exercised criminal powers, 
crime was considerably repressed. Regulations and Acts, Penal 
Codes and Procedures there were none, and if they had existed, 
they would have been ignored and over-ridden. What was wanted 
and what was administered was sharp and summary justice. The 
remains of a jail and the spot where the gibbet had stood attest 
the activity as well as severity with which the criminal authority 
of the Rajas of Nator was exercised. But during the English 
regime all this was changed. The Rajas were deprived of tho 
powers of magistrate, and a single officer was appointed as 
Magistrate, Judge and Collector of Nator. The consequence was 
that he had more to do than he could perform. As a Magistrate 
he had to deal summarily withpetty offences and commit the grave 
ones such as burglary, dacoity, and murder for trial to the Court 
of Circuit. As a Collector he had to look to the collection and 
administration of revenue. As a J udge he was the head of th o 
Judicial Department and had to revise and overlook the decisions 
of the Munsifs or Commissioners as they were then called. 
Being overwhelmed with these multifarious avocations and ignor¬ 
ant of the language and customs of the country, ho was both 
unable and incompetent to hunt out crime. 

Iu the time of Mah&raja R&mkrishna crime was very rife, there 
was little or no security of life and property: Thefts, burglary, and 
dacoity were very prevalent. Among the dacoits Pandifca, Kartika 
and Fathu may be mentioned as the principal; Jitu was another 
sardar dacoit and murderer. The connivance and collusion of the 
Police, and the assistance and protection afforded by the Naibs 
and Gumashtas of the Zamindars enabled the dacoits to pursue 
their nefarious avocations with impunity. Not only the zamm- 
ddri Amla but several petty land-holders were Thangiddrs or re¬ 
ceivers of stolen property; and as they were in the habit of melting 
down gold and silver ornaments as soon as they came into pos¬ 
session of the same, it was difficult to indentify the articles. Several 
families in Sulop and other villages in Rajshahi accumulated 
wealth by Thangfdarf. The ignorance and the negligence of the 
Magistrate as well as his utter want of experience of the manners 
and customs of the people, was another cause of the security 
enjoyed by the dacoits and murderers. The Sarishtaddr was often 
*the de facto Magistrate, and his master was a tool in his hands. 
He could not only “ decree and dismiss " in civil cases, but acquit 
prisoners charged with the, gravest offence. Of the power and 
influence of the Sarishtadar*to suppress complaints and prevent 
their being brought to a decision, the following instance is given by 
Mr. E. Strachey, the third Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit. 
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It appears that the Sarishtaddr and one Rahimuddfa mono¬ 
polised all magisterial power and sheltered several sardir dacoits 
who were their rayats. Referring to these two men, Mr. Strachey 
says u I mention this, to introduce a more daring instance of their 
interference, which, with the facts of their mufassal connection 
with dacoits, leaves no doubt in my mind that these two men are 
the chief causes of the dacoity here, and the chief obstacles to its 
suppression. Anup Munshf, who is not friendly to Rahirn- 
uddin, or the Sarishtadar, seized Ata, a notorious dacoit of 
Pandit&’s gang, an inhabitant of Sonadlghi, which belongs to the 
Sarishtadir and Rahimuddin, and appears to be a nest of 
dacoits. Ata confessed to the Daroga, three dacoities, two of 
them attended with burning; and he was sent to the Magistrate, 
who took evidence of his confession, and instead of committing 
the prisoner, as he usually does in such cases, ordered the proceed¬ 
ings to be kept with those of Jhamprd and others. The Magistrate 
does not know why they were joined with JMrapra’s ; probably 
it was, because Ata was of the same gang as Jhimpra ; this hap¬ 
pened in February. Among the proceedings held in April in the 
case of Fathu and others, notorious dacoits, it is said in the 
examination of some of the witnesses, ‘ the witness then looking 
at Ata, who was apprehended on another charge, said this Ata 
is a notorious dacoit.’ In fact there was no charge against At& 
that had been joined with Jhimpra's case, and the Magistrate can 
give no account of the introduction of At& among the prisoners 
in Fathu V* 

“ On the 2nd of May, without any further evidence for or against 
Ata is an order on Jhampra’s case, in the record of which was 
the confession of Ata, stating that there was nothing proved 
against Ata, but that as there was another charge against him, he 
must not be released till that should be decided. On the 4th of 
May the case of Fathu was brought on, and among the prisoners 
was Ata, placed there, I suppose by a trick of the Amid that he 
knight be regularly discharged ; for there was nothing against him 
—-then order was passed for the commitment of Fathu and 
others, and for the release of the other prisoners ; so Ata escaped/’ 

The same officer thus reports to the Sadr Court the preva¬ 
lence of crime in Rajshabi. 

1, “It is with much diffidence that I address the Niadraat 

Addlafc on the present occasion for I have to propose measures, 
the nature of which they are, I know, generally averse to.” , 

2. “ As the Nizamat Adiiat, the Government, and the people 
of the country look to the Judges of Circuit, as well as to the 
Magistrates, for the establishment of, an efficient Police, I consider 
it to be mv duty to salt 4he attention of the superior court to 
this subject. 
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3. " I do not wait till the end of the circuit, when, in the course 
of official routine, I should have to make a report to the court; 
because the evil which I complain of is great and increasing, and 
every instant of delay serves only to furnish new victims to the 
atrocities which are daily practised.” 

4. “ That dacoity is very prevalent in Rajshahi, has been often 
stated ; but if its vast extent were known, if the scenes of horror, 
the murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which are con¬ 
tinually perpetrated here were properly represented to Govern¬ 
ment, I. am confident that some measures would be adopted to 
remedy the evil; certainly there is not an individual .belonging 
to the Government who does not anxiously wish to save the people 
from robbery and massacre, yet the situation of the people is 
not sufficiently attended to. It cannot be denied that, in point 
of fact, there is no protection for persons or property; and that 
the present wretched, mechanical, inefficient system of Police is a 
mere mockery.” 

5. “ The dacoits know much better than we how to preserve 
their power ; they have with great suecess established a respect 
for their order, by speedy, certain and severe punishments, and 
by judicious arrangements for removing obstacles and for facilitat¬ 
ing the execution of their plans,” 

6. “ Such is the state of things which prevails in most of the 
Zilas in Bengal; but in this, it is much, worse than in any other 
I have seen. I am fully persuaded that no civilised country ever 
had so bad a Police, as that which Bajshihi has at present.” 

This report is dated N&tor, 13th June 1808, and addressed to 
• Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, the then registrar of the Sadr 
Court. , 

In another report dated Murshidabad, Zila Rajshahi, 19th 
August 1808, Mr. Strachey thus describes the organisation of a 
band of dacoits. “ What does a gang of daaoits consist of? There 
n the Sardar \ the leader of the party when he is present, and 
their director when he is absent. He is a professed robber and 
murderer. He is not only the conductor of th#atrocities that are 
committed, but he is the point of union of many inferior crimi¬ 
nals, He finds recruits for his party not only by accepting the 
services of wretches like himself, but be has recourse to persuasion, 
to force and to terror: some of his party are pressed to carry 
bundles or torches; some are severely beat; some threatened 
, with death ; some with dacoity, if they refuse to join. Many thus 
initiated against their inclination, are gradually corrupted, till the 
greatest crimes are familiar to them, and they become at last har¬ 
dened dacoits. A gang of dacoits, then, does not consist entirely 
of professed robbers; many of the party are poor, honest industri¬ 
ous people who are seised for the service of the night *, some assist 
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willingly but not actively; and some are regularly established 
robbers. Is it right that so heterogeneous a set as this would be 
jumbled together, and be all liable to the same punishment ? It 
is the duty of the legislature to protect those ignorant and help¬ 
less creatures, who cannot protect themselves:—one part of the 
system should not denounce against an unfortunate wretch, death 
or other exceedingly severe punishment for a crime, which owing 
to the defects of another part of the system he is compelled to 
commit. If you refuse him protection, and leave him to the un¬ 
controlled power of robbers and murderers will you inflict severe 
punishment on him, after the offence has been forced upon him ? 
If you could not check that power, how could he resist it ? But 
the duty of the legislator is not confined to this coarser sort of 
protection, he must consider that this is a weak and ignorant race, 
and it is a duty to save them from temptation, to prevent corrup¬ 
tion from spreading around them; and if this duty is neglected 
and crimes are generated in consequence, with what justice can 
the criminal be punished 1 ” 

We thus see that those whose duty it was to put down crime en¬ 
couraged it by every means in their power for their lawless gain. 
We see corruption pervading every grade of the Police establish¬ 
ment : the Darogas, the Jamad&rs, the Muharrirs, the Barkandazes 
and the Chaukidars. We see the Magistrate was overwhelmed 
with work. The consequence was, the people preferred quiet sub¬ 
mission to extortion and robbery as a lesser evil than the operation 
of the Police. The union of the'offices of Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor in the same person operated most prejudicially in the perfor¬ 
mance of the Police duty. Referring to this evil, Babu Dw&rka- * 
qath Thakur in his evidence before the Police Committee 
says, “ the first and principal Judges of the Mufassal Courts 
are the Amla, who lead the inexperienced Judges as they pleas¬ 
ed.° Mr. W. P. Grant observes : “ We hear a great deal of the 

excellence of the East India Company’s Government, and the 
improvement which has taken place in the country since it has 
been under them, ml firmly believe that their Government conti¬ 
nued to exist only because it is better than that of the Mughul was, 
and with the exception of the Government of the Mughul, I think 
the Company’s Government the worst I ever knew,” 

With a view to put down dacoity, Mr. Strachey recommends 
that while the leaders of the gang should be severely dealt with, 
their followers should not be punished indiscriminately, but that 
preventive and not punitive measures should be resorted to in res¬ 
pect to them. He also recommends that criminal Judges should 
be appointed from no other consideration than that of the fitness 
of the man for the place. * * 

Among the officers who served with distinction in Nat or as 
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Judges and Magistrates may be mentioned James Pattle, James 
Grant and Mr. JDuncan Campbell. 

In those happy-go-lucky days, when the Amid exercised irres¬ 
ponsible power, the following characteristic example will be interest¬ 
ing. Muhammad Zaman Khan, originally an inhabitant of Bardwan, 
was the Nazir of the Fauzdari Court and in that capacity accu¬ 
mulated large wealth and bequeathed it to his son Chaudhri Dost 
Muhammad Khan, who set himself upas an independent gentleman 
and bought several Zamindaris. He however bore his faculties 
very meekly and was a very courteous and gentlemanly person. 
His eldest son Muhammad All JE^han was learned in the Kuran, and 
was a pious and abstemious person. His son Bashid Miyan now 
represents the family. 

On the 6th March 1793, Mr. J. H. Harington, the Commissioner 
of the Rdjshahi Division, being unable to realise from Mahdrdjd 
Rdmkrishna the revenue due fjrom him had him confined in a 
suitable place “ under the guard of Sepoys instructed to treat him 
with all due regard to his situation as well as to allow free access 
to his officers and servants.” The Commissioner vested the 
temporary charge of his estate in Rdmjimall as Sarbarahkar on 
his part during his imprisonment. The aggregate sum due from 
the Maharajd after deducting the payments already made by him, 
was Sa. Rs. 2,68,842-15-14, ( viz., Rs. 1,70,335, account Nfj 
Rajsh&hi, and Rs. 98,507-15-14, account Bhitarid, Bbushna and 
the Bogd Mahals). The Commissioner having reported the above 
circumstance to the Board, the ’ latter wrote back as follows:— 
“ We approve your having put the Raja in confinement conform¬ 
ably to the Regulations and of your having vested the management 
of his estate in Ramjimall, to whom you will afford every nece^> 
sary assistance to secure the realization of the sums now remain¬ 
ing outstanding.” But on the 15th March 1793, the Governor- 
General gave the Maharaja further time for the payment of the 
Government demand, and authorised the Commissioner to release 
him “ in the event of his executing an engagement to pay the 
balance of this hist’* On the 18th March the Maharaja executed 
the engagement and was released. But being unable to fulfill 
his engagement in due date, a portion of his estate was sold, pur¬ 
suant to previous advertisement. Thus commenced the dismem¬ 
berment of the Nator Raj. The estates first sold were the 
following:—Pargana Patladah, Pargana Ambdri, Kismat, Pargand 
Kotwali, Chaugbarla Manikdi, 

The Mahdraja being convinced of the necessity of letting out 
his estates at a fixed jama in perpetuity as the only means of 
paying off the Government demand, applied to the authorities for 
their sanction, but it was withheld “as coming under the 
prohibition against Istimrdris.” There being then neither per- 
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manent settlement nor Patfcani tenure, tbe Board expressed the 
following opinion regarding the application of the Mah&rajd 
“ If, however, it be only his intention to grant leases, fixing the 
rent for the period of his own engagement with the Government, 
he is of course at liberty to do so, but with regard to your affixing 
your signature to any engagement between the Zamrad£r and his 
under renters, we are of opinion that it is liable to objection." 

In 1822 the Zila or the fiscal, criminal and chief judicial courts 
were removed from Nator to Rampur BoAIiya owing to the low 
and unhealthy situation of the former. The Judges of the 
Provincial, Court of Appeal anc^ Circuit for the Division of 
Murshidabad, under orders of tbe Government of Bengal, called 
upou Mr. J. A. Pringle, the Judge and Magistrate of Rajshahi, to 
report upon a new site where the civil station may be removed 
from Nator. Mr. Pringle in his report, dated 23rd April 1822, 
stated that he had examined the ground in the vicinity of Naw&b- 
ganj and Boaliya, arid believed it to be a centrical spot, a popu¬ 
lous place and well adapted for the civil station. On this the 
Provincial Court, wrote to Mr. Secretary Holt Mackenzie, “ that 
in our opiniou there is land in the vicinity of Bo&liya calculated 
for the erection of the civil buildings of Rajshahi.” Tbe proposi¬ 
tion of the Provincial Court having received the sanction of the 
Government, the civil station was removed to Rampur Bo&liya. 
But the Padma has recently swept away most of the civil buildings, 
and the civil station has been further removed to the vicinity of 
Nawibganj. 

Of the Magistrates who sat on the Bench at Rampur 
Boaliya, the following gentlemen may be mentioned as hav¬ 
ing displayed conspicous ability and zeal : Mr. Yibart, Mr. 
S'. J. Halliday, Mr. Loch and Mr. Swinton. Mr. Vibart was 
an energetic detective officer. Mr. Halliday was a very cle¬ 
ver officer, conducting : the- duties alternately of the Collector 
and the Magistrate. While he sat as a Collector he spoke 
Bengali fluently, but as Magistrate he spoke Urdu. Mr. Looh, now 
a Judge of the High Court, was also an able officer. He was 
succeeded by Mr. A. A. Swinton, who was & zealous and conscien¬ 
tious officer and threw his whole heart into his work. After tbe 
separation of the offices of Magistrate and Collector, Mr. A~ Forbes 
proved one of the ablest Collectors, and his reports on Battvard and 
other subjects evinced a thorough knowledge of the revenue ad¬ 
ministration. Among the Judges Mr. G. C. Cheap may be consi¬ 
dered one of the cleverest and most experienced officers. He pre¬ 
sided over tbe Judicial Department for many years and was the 
Nestor of tbe District. He was the son oi toe Mr. Cheap who 
was the Commercial Resident of the Hen # ble East India Company 
apd, resided at Sftr&l in Birbhfim. Mr. Cheap was very hos- 
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pitable and a hail-fellow-well-met with both officials and non- 
officials. 

Biswanatli the quondam proprietor of Bhushufi succeeded his 
father Ramkrisbna. But his inheritance which at one time compris¬ 
ed the most magnificent estate in Bengal, now consisted of only 
debottar lands. The most remarkable act of his life was his 
change from one phase of Hindu religion to another. His ancestors 
had been Sdktas, and he himself had been a confirmed worshipper 
of Sdkti, but he became a Vaishnava. 

Biswanatli had three wives, namely, Rani Krishnamani, Raui 
Govindamani, and Rani Jaymani. The two former -following 
the example of their husband, renounced Saktaism and embraced 
Vaisbnavism. But Rani Jaymani refused to secede from Saktaism 
and migrated to Mursliidabad where she settled. Biswanatli 
died without male issue, but in accordance with the Anumati patra 
or deed of permission, Raul Krishnamani adopted a son named 
Govinda Chandra. Rani Jaymani also adopted a son. 

Govinda Chandra succeeded his father Biswanatli, but lie lived 
only a few years. During bis last illness he executed two deeds, 
namely, Dattak patra authorizing his wife to adopt a sou, and 
Katritta patra in favour of his mother K&nl Krishnamani, vesting in 
her the management of the estate. 

On the death of her son Govindh Chandra, Rani KrislmaniauL 
assumed the management of the. estate. She was a very able 
woman and evinced great capacity for business. Her efforts 
to rescue the residue of the estate from being swallowed up by 
litigation and rival claims were unceasing and at last crowned with 
success. Govinda Chandra was succeeded by bis adopted son 
Goviudanath. The validity of the adoption of Govindanath by 
Haul Shibeswari being contested during the life time of R4ni 
Krishnamani, the case Was first heard in the Court of Raj- 
shahi, and the Presiding Judge Mr. Louis Jackson pro¬ 
nounced against the adoption. But the High Court reversed 
the judgment of the lower tribunal and held the adoption to be 
valid. The Privy Council have just confirmed the decision of the 
High Court. But Rani Krishnamani and Govindanath had died 
when the decision of the Privy Council was telegraphed. The one 
could not witness the success of her exertions, nor the other enjoy 
the fruits of the property adjudicated to him after sucli a protract¬ 
ed litigation. 

The judgment of the High Court. was affirmed by the Privy 
Council on the 8th June 1872. The case for the Bara Taraf is 
thus described by tbe Privy Council:— 

“ It appears that Govinda Chandra died in 183G, having tbe 
Raj in full right and possession. 

“ He died leaving his mother Krishnamani, his wife, who was 

D 
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then about the age of 20, and an infant daughter about two years 
old, and it is material to bear in mind this state of his family 
in weighing the presumptions which arise from the subsequent 
conduct of the parties. 

“The Raja Govinda Chandra had himself been adopted into 
this family by Krisbnamani in the year 1814, and he came of age 
in 1829. During his minority Krishnamani managed the property, 
and there - were disputes between She Raja and his adoptive 
mother which when he came of age, led to what has been called 
by the learned counsel for the appellant * exasperated litigation/ 
There cap be no doubt that there was fierce litigation between 
the mother and the adopted son. In that litigation insults were 
heaped by odc upon the other, and the fair result of the evidence 
seems to be that they continued for a considerable time in a state 
of hostility. From conversation hold with the Raja himself, it 
appeared that only a short time before his death he was not on 
visiting terms with his mother. She had left the palace atNator 
and had gone to live at Sayyidahad on the other side of the Ganges. 
But although that state of hostility between mother and sou is 
proved beyond all dispute by the evidence, it is also proved and, 
with equal certainty to the minds of their Lordships, that on the 
eve of his death the Raja became sincerely desirous of seeing .his 
mother and becoming reconciled with her. Be was taken ill 
some few days before the 9th of December. On the 9th of Decem¬ 
ber, or, as one witness says, on the day before the 9th, he was told 
that his illness was serious, and on the morning of the 9th, when 
several family physicians were present, when ono of his relatives, 
Hariprasad, the father of his young wife was also present, the 
evidence is that the deeds which are now in dispute were executed, 
attested one by nine and the other by eleven witnesses, and the 
deed of adoption (Anumati patra) given by the Raja to 
Hariprasad, who at once delivered it to 'his daughter, the Raj&’s 
wife, who was behind tlie screen in the same room. The other 
deed the RajA put in his seal box, intending himself to take it to 
bis mother. 

“ Their Lordships having given very careful consideration to the 
evidence in this case, have come to the conclusion that the judg¬ 
ment of the High Court is perfectly right; that there is direct 
evidence of the execution of the instruments, which is, if not so 
clear as to remove all doubt, at least so satisfactory that in the 
absence of contrary evidence or very strong presumptions to the 
contrary it ought to prevail. Their Lordships also think that 
whilst the direct evidence is satisfactory, the presumptions which 
exist on the one side and on the other, when they come to be 
weighed, very strongly preponderate in favour of the execution of 
these deeds. 
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" Several witnesses have been called who were present when 
these deeds were executed, and in considering the witnesses who 
were called, and the absence of witnesses, the length of time which 
had elapsed from the period when the deeds were executed to the 
time of the enquiry must be borne in mind. The deeds were exe¬ 
cuted in December 1836 ; and these witnesses were examined 
before Mr. Jackson in 1800, 25 years after the event, 

“ The Privy Council thus concludes that the judgment of the 
High Court on the question of succession is right; that decision 
will dispose of the two appeals of E5ja Chandra N&th Rai. 
They will therefore advise Her Majesty to dismiss those appeals 
with costs, they will only advise Her Majesty wholly to affirm the 
decree of the Hight Court made on appeal in the suit originally 
brought by Ananda Hath, No. 28 of J8G1, and also to affirm the 
decree of the High Court made on appeal in the suit originally 
constituted by Krishnamani Devi against the Collector of Murshi- 
dabad, and others in 1849, in which Ananda Ndth Rai intervened 
so far as the question of succession is concerned.” 

Govindan&tb was one of nature’s noblemen. He was instinctively 
polite and invariably attentive to the wants and wishes of others, 
lie was respected and loved by those who came into intimate and 
familiar contact with him. But unfortunately he died a premature 
death. Both before and since his demise liis mother Rani Sibes- 
wari has assumed the management of the estate. Like her mo¬ 
ther-in-law ltaui Krishnamani, she has shown an aptitude for busi¬ 
ness. She has been iudefatigable in saving the zamiudaris and 
enhancing their profits. 

It may be here noticed as the great peculiarity of the Nafcor 
family that the women have been immeasureably superior to the 
men. While the male members have been mediocrities, the female 
members have been celebrities. The Maharam Bhabaru' was an 
extraordinary woman and exhibited business talent of the highest 
order. She occupied a proud and prominent position among 
her contemporaries. Rim' Krishnamani was endowed with more 
than average capacity, and her efforts as well as those of Ram' 
Sibeswari, for the salvation of the estate, evinced rare capacity and 
unflagging energy. 

During the time of Biswanith, the Nator family was divided 
into two "branches, vie., the senior and the. junior, or the Bara Taraf 
and Chhota Taraf. Sibnath, younger brother of Biswanath, repre¬ 
sented the Ghhota Taraf. His son, the late Raji Ananda Nath 
Rai, was a sharp and shrewd man and won his way to rank and 
distinction. He was orthodox and conservative, and at first was 
wedded to old world prejudices and generally opposed to reforms. 
He did his best in rendering ineffectual the efforts of the Deputy 
Magistrate for the introduction tf the first Municipal Act, 
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and generally was antagonistic to reformatory movements, but he 
subsequently rose above the prejudices of his nursery and inaugurat¬ 
ed several undertakings, aiming at the good of the public. At 
Ram pur Boaliya he erected at a cost of Rs. 10,000 a building for a 
Library and supplied the books at his own expense. The Library 
is called after his name. He received from the Government the 
title of Raja Bahadur and was also made a C.S.r. 

Raja Ananda Nath died in 1866, leaving four sons ; the eldest 
son, Chandranath, was two years ago invested with the title of “ Raja 
Bah&dur,” and has just been appointed an Attache of the 
Foreign Office of the Government of India. It is to be hoped that 
he will in this capacity open a new path of distinction for himself 
and for his countrymen. 

We shall now carry our readers to the Dighapatia Raj, the 
history of which is interwoven with that of the Nator Raj. 
We have already seen the founoer of it Dayaram Rai, prov¬ 
ing the good genius of the early chiefs of Nator and the 
salvation of the Nator estate. Wo have seen him winning 
the favour of the Naw&b by the courage, activity, and fidelity 
with which be executed the commissions entrusted to him and 
receiving from His Excellency the title of Rai Ray an. Wo 
have seen him the chief mover and main spring of the charities 
of the Nator family. After his retirement from the service he 
established several charities in his own estates. In those days the ac~ 
cpiisition of the English language and English literature was not as 
now the passport to wealth and distinction. The Bengali language 
had not been enriched and it was not thought worth while to 
cultivate it. The cultivation of the Sanskrit language was then the 
one thing needful for scholars and geutlemen, and the Rajas and 
Chiefs of the country thought it their duty to encourage it. 
Accordingly Dayaram established several Chatushpdthis in 
Rajshabi. Ho founded several religious establishments, namely, 
the idol Krishna Chandra at Muhammadpur in Jessor, another 
named Gopal Deb at Binadin in Murshidabad ; he also founded in 
his Rajbarl at Dighapatia three separate idols, namely, Krishnaji, 
Govindji, and Gopal. He endowed these establishments with 
lauds. He did his best in supplying the poor with water. 
He excavated a large Dighi at Gorphu and another at Haguria. 
Ho excavated several tanks in his zamiudaris and also a Chauki 
or moat around his Riljbarl 

Dayaram was an uncommon man and stood out from the 
mass of his countrymen as a leader and a guide. He was 
nn illustration of what Goethe says, “ we will not say that man 
is the creature of circumstance ; it would, be nearer the mark to 
say man is the architect of circumstances. Our strength is measured 
by our plastic power. From the same materials one man builds 
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palaces, another hovels, one ware-houses, another villas ; bricks anp 
mortar are bricks and mortar until the architect makes them some 
thing else.” 

The estates Dayaram acquired were as follows:—1.—Taraf Nand- 
kuja in Pargana Bhaturia. 2.—Taraf Durnrai, including Nakhila 
situated partly in Bagura and partly in Maimansingh. 3.—Taraf 
Maul Kalna and Taraf Bharsut situated in Zila Jcssor. 4.-— 
Taraf Salimpur situated in Zila Nadiya. Taraf Durnrai is unques¬ 
tionably the most profitable property of the family ; when it was 
first let out in ijdrd to Mr. John C. Abbot, it only yielded Rs. 35,000, 
but thanks to his good management, the accretion of the river and 
increased cultivation, it now yields Rs. 1,75,000 per annum. 

Dayaram Rdi died, leaving six children, namely, one son and 
five daughters ; the son Jagannath Rai succeeded his father but 
he died a premature death. He had sixteen children, but fifteen of 
them died successively. The surviving son Pranuath Rai succeed¬ 
ed his father. He was a very charitable person and celebrated his 
mother’s Srdddha with great eclat. He was succeeded by his 
adopted son Prasannanalh Rai who infused new blood into the family 
and proved an extraordinary man, achieving for himself the most 
conspicuous position among the contemporaneous Zammdars and 
Rajas, and standing out from them as a singularly liberal and 
benevolent representative of the Nobility of Beugal. He was 
educated in the Zila School at Rampur Boaliy£, but did not 
remain long to acquire a mastery of the English language. But na¬ 
ture supplied him with what he lacked in school learning. He was 
endowed with a strong common sense and an intimate knowledge 
of human nature. He could thoroughly appreciate the merits and 
demerits of those with whom he was brought into intimate and 
familiar contact. After leaving school he fell into a bad set of 
Europeans, who tried to tempt him to sensual indulgences and 
fleece him, but he soon shook off their influence and learned to 
think and judge for himself. He at last stumbled into the right 
path and found for himself a field for active usefulness. 

At about this time the Sub-divisional system having come into 
operation, Government determined on establishing a sub-division at 
Nator the former sadr station of Rajshahi, as it continued to bo 
the seat of the nobility and gentry of the district. Owing to the 
removal of tho civil station, the Jail, the Kaclibaris, and the dwel¬ 
ling houses of the Officers were left to decay and were in a state 
of complete dilapidation, when a* sub-division was established in 
Nator. At first Mr. Elphinstone Jackson was deputed to Nator,. 
but he did not like the place and stopped there a few days only. 
In 1848, a Hindu gentleman who had served as an Assistant 
Magistrate for two years in Rampur Bo&liya, was appointed 
Deputy Magistrate.of Nator, and vested with tho full'powers of a 
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Magistrate. He organized the sub-division, comprising the most 
populous and important portion of Rajshahi. In the Schools, 
Dispensaries, Horticultural Exhibitions and other Institutions 
established by him at Nator, he received valuable assistance from 
Planters and Zamindars, and especially from the late Prasannanath 
Rai, the richest as well as the most benevolent individual in the 
district.* The Commissioner, the J udge, the Magistrate and the 
Civil Surgeon heartily supported him in his efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of the people, and frequently visited him in his sta¬ 
tion. 

The Deputy Magistrate submitted to the Ferry Fund Committee 
of Rajshahi a proposal for making a carriage road from Dighapatia 
to Bo&liya, and laid before them an approximate estimate of the 
cost. While the proposition was under consideration Prasannanath 
Rai came forward with an offer to the Deputy Magistrate for 
defraying the entire expenses of the road. 

To The Deputy Magistrate of Na'tor, 

Beaulia. 

Sir, 

Being deeply impressed with the conviction that a good road 
from Diggaputia to Beaulia, would prove a great boon to the dis¬ 
trict, and understanding that the local subscriptions and the sum 
of Rs. 7,000 sanctioned by the Government for the repair of the 
road and the erection of the bridges will be inadequate for the 
proposal, I therefore request the favour of your communicating to 
the Ferry Fund Committee, my offer to pay the whole expenses 
for the road and bridges. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Diggaputtia ; 1 Your most obedient Servant, 

The 25 th June 1850. J (Sd.) Prosononauth Roy. 

The offer was thankfully accepted and the amount paid by the 
public-spirited Zarmndar was Rs. 35,o00. The road was first 
extended from Boaliya to Nator, but has since been further extend¬ 
ed to Dighapatia, a distance of three miles. 

The time has now arrived for taking an educational survey of 
Rajsli&hi. 4 


* When the Office of Deputy Magis¬ 
trate was first created, a superior 
class of young men was appointed to 
it. They were picked persons of birth 
and education, cadets of leading 
families and distinguished alumni of 
the. Hindu College who made their 
stations the centres of new life and 
light. This class was afterwards 


supplemented by an admixture of 
Samhtad&ra aud Peshk&rs, Darog.ts 
and Muharrirs, et hoc genus omne. 
The reason of the appointment of the 
latter persons was their local expe¬ 
rience ; but the efficiency and respecta¬ 
bility of the Uncoven anted Civil 
Service has much suffered. 
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In 1835 Lord William Bentinck appointed Mr. William Adam, 
as Government Commissioner to conduct enquiries into the state 
of native education, regarding them to be the first step “ to know 
with all attainable accuracy the present state of instruction in the 
native institutions and uative society.” Mr. Adam was eminently 
qualified for the task. Deeming it impracticable to traverse the 
entire surfape of every district, and personally to inspect the state 
of education in every thana and village, he restricted his per¬ 
sonal enquiries to a thorough examination of the state of educa¬ 
tion in one of the principal thanks or country towns of each 
district, which might be accepted as a fair sample of the whole, 
taking care at the same time, to ascertain the state of education 
generally in the other tlianas and towns. In accordance with 
this plan, he conducted his enquiries in six districts, and in one 
city, namely, that of Murshid&bad. His returns are the most 
reliable of the kind hitherto obtained in this country, and com¬ 
prise a mass of valuable in formation* illustrative of the moral and 
intellectual condition of the people. Nator, formerly the capital 
or sadr station of Rajshahi, and now the most important sub¬ 
division of that district, was selected by Mr. Adam for the com¬ 
mencement of his educational survey. Now, as we have had 
ample opportunities of ascertaining the educational condition of 
the people, we are well able to appreciate the fidelity of the 
picture of literary destitution presented by him. He says that 
the “ Bengali Schools in Nat or are ten in number, contain¬ 
ing 167 scholars, who enter school at an age varying from five to 
ten years, and leave it at an age varying from ten to sixteen. 
The teachers consist both of young and middle-aged men, for the 
most part simple-minded, but poor and ignorant, and therefore 
having recourse to an occupation which is suitable both to their 
expectations and attainments, and on which they reflect as little 
honour as they derive emolument from it.” There were those who 
believed that Mr. Adam erred in one important detail, namely, 
the comparative numbers of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
population. But the late census corroborates the calculations 
of the educational Commissioner. It shows that the Mu¬ 
hammadans of Rajshahi exceed a million, while the Hindus 
are less than two hundred and ninety thousand. The pro¬ 
portion is almost that of four to one in favour of Muham¬ 
madans. We entirely agree with him in thinking that the 
proportion of Muhammadan to Hindu children receiving in¬ 
struction is. less than one to four. In most of the districts 
of Bengal, we have found a similar disproportion to prevail; 
and it may be sufficiently accounted for by the fact that the 
Muhammadans constitute the bulk of the rayats, coolies, and 
Jaliyas, who are unable from their condition in life to secure 
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for themselves or their children any education however rudi¬ 
mentary. 

Mr. Adam thus impressively sums up the results of his enqui¬ 
ries at Nator :—“The conclusions to which I have come on the 
state of ignorance, both of the male and female, the adult and the 
juvenile population of this district, require only to be distinctly 
apprehended in order to impress the mind with their, importance. 
No declamation is required for that purpose. We cannot, however, 
expect that the reading of the report should convey the impres¬ 
sions which we have received from daily witnessing the mere 
animal life to which ignorance consigns 4 its victims, unconscious of 
any wants or enjoyments beyond those which they participate with 
the beasts of the field, unconscious of any of the higher purposes 
for which existence lias been bestowed,—society has been consti¬ 
tuted and government is exercised. We are not acquainted with 
any facts which permit us to suppose that in any other country 
subject to an enlightened Government, and brought into direct and 
immediate contact with European civilisation, in an equal popu¬ 
lation there is an equal amount of ignorance with that which has 
been shown to exist in this district.” And Rajshahi was not a 
backward or an exceptionally illiterate district. It was and is 
occupied by an industrious and intelligent population ; it boasts of 
several influential Rajks and large Zamiudars, and is the seat of 
an extensive trade in silk and cereals. In 1835 when M r. Adam 
visited the district, there was no well-organised English school. 

The Rajshahi of Mr. Adam is only an average specimen of all 
the districts of Bengal. Similar enquiries in the other localities 
selected by him led to nearly similar results exhibiting a vast and 
nearly illimitable intellectual waste. 

It thus appears that the aggregate average under instruction of the 
teachable population of the districts is only 7f per cent., thus leaving 
92| out of every 100 children destitute of any instruction whatever. 
Our readers can now realise the enormous amount of educational 
destitution of Bengal 32 years ago. It is not to be wondered at 
that, while ignorance was so extensive, organised crime should 
have prevailed so universally, and Government should have been 
unable to reckon with confidence on the support of the community. 
Knowledge is not only power but is a source of safety to the State, 
while ignorance is a source of weakness and danger to it. Of this 
truth, the sepoy insurrection affords a striking illustration. The 
moral and intellectual enlightenment of the people of this country 
cannot be effected without additional security being thereby given 
against delusions such as those which shook in 1857 the empire 
to its foundation. It has been so ordained by the Almighty and 
Beneficent Author of our being that the development of the 
mental faculties with which he has endowed us cannot be effected 
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without dispersing those prejudices and errors which menace the 
peace of society as well as of individuals. 

Soon after this investigation a zila school was established and 
placed in charge of Babu Saradaprasad Bose, who proved au 
able and successful head-master. The school has produced several 
excellent and successful young men, of whom Babu Kunjalal 
Banarji, the Judge of the Small Cause Court of Calcutta, Babu 
Siba Prasad Sunny at, a Deputy Magistrate of 24-Parganas, 
and B&bu Rudrakanta Lahuri, the late Dfvvau of the Di- 
ghapatia Raj, may be mentioned. In 1847, Babu Loknath 
Maitri founded an Anglo-Vernacular school at '*Rampur 
Boaliva. In 1851, a school was established at Nator by the 
Deputy Magistrate of that sub-division. It was afterwards amal¬ 
gamated with thePrasanua N£th Academy, which was inaugurated 
on the 24th January 1852. There was a large gathering of 
the European and Native gentry of the district on the occasion. 
The Deputy Magistrate having been voted to the chair rose and 
said, “ Centlemen, I thank you for the honour you have done me 
in voting me to the chair, and though I could wish you had 
selected an abler person to fill it, yet I must not shrink from the 
duty you have imposed on me. I welcome you, gentlemen, a right 
hearty welcome, to this hall in the name of the enlightened pro¬ 
prietor of the institution, whose inauguration we are assembled 
to celebrate in the name of the pupils who have this day been, 
admitted there, and in the name of the great cause of education. 
I conceive it is the duty of every person interested in the welfare 
of the country, especially of every Native, to endeavour his best 
to promote that cause. The happiuess and prosperity of the 
people are intimately connected with it. I do not pretend to 
believe that education is the panacea for all the evils with which 
they are afflicted, for the disease of India is a complicated disease, 
and requires both moral and physical remedies. I know also 
that climate and centuries of Muhammadan oppression have largely 
contributed to produce her. degradation, but I am strongly per¬ 
suaded that ignorance and superstition have had more to do with 
it than anything else. Why is it that the people are oppressed 
by the zainind&rs, fleeced by the mah&jans and victimised by the 
police? Why does the appearance of a chapr£s frighten the 
whole village and enable its holder to extort money with impunity ? 
Why is the thana barkandfte so much dreaded in the mufassal 
that when he is deputed to investigate a death by snake bite, or 
drowning, bis threat to report it as murder and Chilian the 
villagers to the huzur as implicated in its commission and con¬ 
cealment, elicits a bribe from them? Why? but because the 
people are ignorant of their rights. Teach them their rights 
and they will assert them manfully. Give them knowledge and 
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they will realise the Baconian aphorism. Educate them and they 
will cease to be oppressed and trampled upon. There are, how¬ 
ever, those who contend that education would unfit the people 
for their position in life ; but it is not a liberal but a sound and 
industrial education that I advocate for the great mass. I would 
teach them thing9 and not words. I would give a liberal educa¬ 
tion only to the patrician classes, who will have leisure enough 
to pursue their studies in after life and render them subservient to 
the intellectual enlightenment of their countrymen ; but I would 
inoculate the minds of every class with those generous and elevated 
principal of religion and morality which are recognised by all 
creeds and are equally necessary for all men." 

“ Impressed with tnese sentiments, I hail the establishment of 
the * Prasanna Nath Academy ’ as a harbinger of better days for 
B&jshahi. That an opulent and influential zamfndar of this district 
should consecrate a portion of his resources to the maintenance 
and endowment of a school on such a large scale affords a cheering 
and auspicious illustration of the growing conviction in this coun¬ 
try that those must hold the masdl who are to walk by its light. 
Happily the patronage extended by native gentlemen to the cause 
of native education has ceased to be an uncommon event ; but 
Bibu Prasanna Nath Rai has also entitled himself to the lasting 
gratitude of the people of this district by another praiseworthy 
and public-spirited act. I allude to the Nator road towards 
the repairs of which he has contributed the whole expenses, 
amounting to, I believe, about thirty-five thousand rupees. He has 
thus set a noble example of enlightened liberality to other zaim'o- 
dars. If, instead of fighting with each other to gratify old grudges, 
or to contest the possession of a single bigha or katM and frit¬ 
tering away vast sums of money in Sr&ddhas and ceremonies in 
Naches and flam-lea-waste ptijas, they were to emulate each 
other in performing deeds-of public utility and ameliorating the 
condition of the prostrate and pauperised rayats who toiled for them 
and ministered to their comforts and luxuries; I am sure the 
country would soon exhibit a different aspect. We should soon 
see eveiy district boasting of its College, its Hospital, its Alms¬ 
house, and its Serai. We should see the footsore J&tris, thousands 
and tens of thousands of whom in hurrying to the Bhagirathi are now 
annually carried off by cholera, dying on the road side, uncheered by 
the presence and attentions of those near and dear to them, snugly 
sheltered under the roof of the local caravanserai. We should see the 
sick poor of every village receiving medical aid instead of falling vic¬ 
tims to the empiricism of the Kabir&js. We should see the stream of 
knowledge permeating every corner of the country, irrigating and 
fertilizing the mental , soil and, like * Ganga M£yi, * carrying 
plenty and happiness in its irresistible and beneficent course.” 
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The Prasanna N&th Academy has turned out several educated 
young men- and continues to be in an efficient condition. 

A dispensary at Nator was founded in 1849 by the Deputy 
Magistrate of that Btation. At the first annual meeting of the 
subscribers to the dispensary, held in 1850, Dr. J. R. Bedford, who 
presided, pointed out to the institutions founded by the Deputy 
Magistrate, and compared him to the “ Man of Ross.” At the 
second annual meeting of the subscribers of the Nator dispensary, 
presided over by Prasanna Nath Rai, and held on the 21 st April 
1851, Dr. J. R. Bedford, as Superintendent to the dispensary, 
addressed the following letter to the Deputy Magistrate, as Secre¬ 
tary to that institution. “ Sir, I had fully anticipated the 
pleasure of being present at the meeting of your committee, 
summoned for the 14th instant, but the existence of cholera iu 
the jail of this station forbids my quitting it. I regret this tho 
more from your having been good enough to alter the date of 
meeting for my convenience. I beg you will assure the gentle¬ 
men composing the committee of the pleasure which I feel at 
being associated with them in so truly charitable an under¬ 
taking as the promotion of the Nator dispensary,' and of my 
sincere desire to benefit the institution by every exertion in my 
power. 

“ You have the proud satisfaction of feeling that you are in 
advance in that mighty social change which is now working in 
Hindustan, and that the wheel of progress has received one of 
its earliest impulses from your hand, for we may rest assured that 
no great moral improvement of any race of people can ever be 
effected unless preceded by physical advantages. 

“ Whilst urging you onward, however, in this good course 
you are forwarding so zealously, you will not be discouraged if I 
say that, you and I, and the whole world have, until within the 
last, few years, been beginning at the wrong end ; our only end lias 
been to cure diseases, altogether overlooking the duty of averting 
it Europe is, however, happily awakening from this sleep of 
apathetic ignorance, and striving hard to make up for lost time. 
How urgently a similar course of proceeding is required for our 
Indian towns, none know better than ourselves. At the present 
time that fell scourge of your countrymen, cholera* is prostrating 
its victims in all directions. The hale street-labourer of to-day is 
the corpse of to-morrow; whole families are swept recklessly away. 
Are we to look on year by year, fold our hands, and do nothing ? 
Most assuredly not. The Great Creator who permits such a 
plague to strike down his children, has, you may be sure, provided 
us with the means of combating or even exterminating so terrible 
a foe, in resources open to intellectual research. Its origin now is 
doubtless mainly to be found in the filth and dirt which fiauk 
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every highway in our Indian cities. The remedy is to be found 
in the judicious application of sanitary laws,—laws which should 
be as rigorously enforced as those bearing upon moral evil. The 
source of malaria, and circumstances producing or aiding contagion 
should be as zealously watched as the origin of crime. The secret 
pestilence, which steals your child from you in the dead of night, 
should be as carefully guarded against as the less formidable thief 
who robs you of your worldly goods. By what means you ask me 
can such desirable measures be achieved. I reply by the insti¬ 
tution of a strict system of Medical Police. Cleanse your streets, 
purify your tanks, fill up the boles near your houses, which 
abounding with dirt and jungle, reek with diseases and deaths in 
every corner. If your present local funds be sufficient for the 
purpose, let me urge upon you the taking advantage of Act X. of 
1842, passed by a paternal Government for your benefit, and form¬ 
ing a Municipal Committee out of the resident householders. As 
you already stand forward in the race of medical improvement, let 
it be your boast to be first in the formation of the Municipal Insti¬ 
tution 1 advert to. Once established you will find many, imita¬ 
tors, and I venture to look forward to the time when cholera and 
small-pox shall be spoken of only in connection with the past. 

“ Should you be induced to carry out my recommendations, I 
can only say that it will afford me the greatest pleasure to give 
every possible assistance and to be your officer of health. 

“ I beg to return tho half-yearly statement of cases receiving 
treatment in your dispensaiy, and report of the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon up to September 1850. 

" The first is very satisfactory as evidencing an increased appre¬ 
ciation by the people of the medical advantages offered them, 
whilst the second affords favourable proof of the ability and zeal of 
Babu Chandra Kumar Maitri, in charge of the dispensary. 

“ I would beg to recommend his suggestion of in-door accom¬ 
modation to your notice, such an addition to your charity is very 
essential. His inclination to avail himself of efficient native medi¬ 
cine is judicious and should lie encouraged.” 

Dr. Bedford was the earliest sanitarian in India. He enquired 
into the practical and scientific condition of sanitary matters in 
Bengal long before the breaking out of cholera at Mian Mir led 
the Government of India to adopt measures for the promotion of 
sanitary progress. He was deeply impressed with the necessity 
of theorem oval of ignorance regarding sanitary matters. He ad¬ 
vocated the registration of deaths, the variations of climates, the 
prevalence of particular types of disease, and laid great stress on 
the clearance of jungles. 

Being anxious to perpetuate the school founded by him at 
Digh&patia, and the dispensary at N&tor, as well as to found and 
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endow another dispensary at Ram pur Bo&liya, Prasanna Nath 
Rai made over to the Commissioner on the 5tli July 1852, a lakh 
of rupees for the purpose. He addressed the following letter on 
the subject:— 

To 

H. Stainforth, Esq., 

Commissioner of the \Hh or 

Murshiddbdd Division, Boaliya. 

Sib, 

With the view of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the district of Rajshahi, I am desirous of making over to 
Government the sum of Co’s Rs. (1,00,000) one hundred thou¬ 
sand in Government Promissory Notes, which amount I endo.se 
as subjoined below for the purpose of endowing the existing 
charitable dispensary at Nator, the school I have recently esta¬ 
blished at Dighapatia, and of founding a dispensary at Boaliya, 
which J. shall feel obliged by your accepting and administrating 
for the according to ray expressed wishes, at the same time ac¬ 
knowledging the above amount by the usual receipt. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

DtghapattA ; ^ Your most obedient servant. 

The 5 th July, 1852. } Prasanna Nath Rai. 

This generous offer having been communicated to the Govern¬ 
ment, the following letter was addressed :— 

From 

The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To 

The Officiating Commissioner of Revenue, 

lUk Division, Murshiddbdd. 

Dated Fort William, the 3 6th July 1852. 

Judicial. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 177, dated the 5th 
instant, reporting the receipt from Babu Prasanna Nath Rai, 
Zamfnd&r of Naudkuja, of Government Promissory Notes to th© 
amount of a lakh of rupees, with a year’s interest thereon, 
amounting altogether to Rs. 1,04,567-2 pie, which that gentleman 
desires to be devoted towards the endowment of the Charitable 
Dispensary at Nator, and of the school recently established by him 
at Dighapatia, and also to the foundation of a Dispensary at Bo&lia. 
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2. The Governor of Bengal has been pleased to accept this 
munificent donation, and directs me to convey through you to 
Babu Prasanna Nath R£i, the high sense which His Lordship 
entertains of his enlightened charity. 

3. His Lordship approves of the measures proposed by you 
for carrying out the wishes of the Babu in regard to the above 
Institutions, and is accordingly pleased to appoint a Committee* 
consisting of the officers and gentlemen named in the margin, 
to superintend the School and Dispensary at N&tor, and the 
Dispensary to be founded at Boaliya under the rules applicable 
to such Institutions. 

The schools and the dispensaries thus endowed by Prasanna 
Nath Rai will remain monuments of his philanthropy. 

In recognition of the valuable services rendered by him to the 
cause of humanity he received from the Government the title 
of R£ja Bahadur. The San ad is dated 20th April 1854, but 
the letter communicating the bestowal of the title is dated 17th 
May 1854, and is as follows:— 

From 

The Secbetary to the Government of Bengal, 

To 

Raja Prasanna Nath Rai Bahadur. 

j Dated Fort William , the 17 th May 1854. 

General 

Political 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
inform you that the Most Noble the Governor-General of India 
in Council has been pleased to confer on you the title of Rajah 
Bahadur. 

You will at the time of your investiture receive a Jckilat , 
consisting of the articles named in the margin. 

*■ 

&C., &Ca, 6CC. 

(Signed) W. Grey. 

The investiture was held at Government House amidst 
the gathering of different nationalities. The late Maharaja of 
Pati&li and, other Chiefs were present. The writer of this paper 
has a vivid recollection of the Darbar, which was one of the 
grandest ever held. As soon as Lord Dalhousie entered the Hall 
the Band struck up. When the Darbaris had resumed their 

* Commissioner, Judge, Collector. Maulvi Abdul All. 

Magistrate, Civil Surgeon, Ex-officio, Babu Gopai 1*1 Mitra, 

Babu Prasanna Nath RAi. Babu Nflmani Basak. 

Babu Loku&th Maitri. B&bu Mathuranath Danarji. 
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scats, the Governor-General, after a few kingly utterances, invested 
the Raja Prasanna Nath Rai with the insignia of the title. 

On the 10th September 1857, Raja Prasanna Nath Rai was 
appointed an Assistant Magistrate in the District of Rajshahi; 
and a body of Police consisting of one Jamadar and twenty 
Barkandazes was placed under his orders. 

The career of R£j& Prasanna Nath Rai is an unanswerable 
refutation of the cry raised some time ago against the zam In¬ 
dira as men who have done nothing for the cause of education. 
We have no hesitation in declaring our conviction that the 
truth lies exactly in the other way. Far from having done nothing, 
they have done a great deal in furtherance of that cause. They 
have been foremost in organizing schools, libraries, dispensaries, 
and in promoting and extending popular education in every 
possible way. Their exertions in this direction have been 
most indefatigable and laudable, and instead of evoking the 
obloquy of a clique deserve the lasting gratitude of the public. 
Since the time of Raja Prasanna Nath Rai hundreds of zamindars 
and educated Hindus have signalized themselves by establishing 
schools. To illustrate this position would be to cite the thousand 
and pne schools with which the length and breadth of Bengal 
is studded. There is scarcely a station or sub-station which is 
without its school or dispensary. Whereas in 1855 and 1856, the 
year when the grant-in-aid system came into operation, the number 
of schools was 145, and the number of pupils attending them was 
13,226, we find that in 1866-67, the number of schools increased 
to 2,907, and the number of pupils attending them was 1,21,108. 
These figures are a sufficient answer to the charge preferred 
against the Zdmmdars and educated natives as non-education¬ 
ists, a charge which we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be 
a fiction. The unselfish life of the Raja, devoted to patriotic ob¬ 
jects, challenges our unqualified admiration. The ancestors of the 
Raja Prasanna N&th Ray were no doubt charitable. But his chari¬ 
ty was discriminating. It was not exercised on Sraddhas and 
Niches. It was not displayed in ostentatious manifestations. It 
sought proper objects and aimed at proper means. 

Raja Prasanna Nath was both a generous and a genial 
man. His social qualities were of a high order. He freely 
mixed with Europeans and was almost an Englishman in his 
tastes and habits. His hospitality was kept # up in a fine old 
mufasul style. The scene where this hospitality was exercised was 
the Rajb&ri of Digghapatfa which the Raja had enlarged and 
decorated, having built on one side a fine N&chghar, and on 
the other a Singh% jDaldn. He also built a magnificent gateway. 
The Rajbari was the rendezvous of the officials, the planters, 
and the zamindars. These reunions always took place during the 
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Hull and Jhulan festivals, when the Rajbari and the compound 
around were beautifully illuminated, ana the scene was further 
enlivened by rich displays of fireworks and music. 

Raja Frasanna Nath Rai died in 1801, and his demise was uni¬ 
versally regretted, beiug considered a national calamity. Jn 1863, 
his adopted son, Pramatha Nath Rai was, under the provisions 
of his father’s will, admitted as a boarder student at the Calcutta 
Wards’ Institution. He was the only student of the institution who 
succeeded in passing the University Entrauce Examination. During 
the time lie studied at Calcutta, he was under the eye of his 
mother, a lady uniting rare sagacity with an overhuwing 
benevolence. In November 18G7, he attained his majority ; 
and the first act of his majority was to erect suitable pukka 
buildings for the accommodation of the hospital and dispensary 
at Rampur Boaliy£ at an expense of Rs 10,000, founded by 
his father. The Lieutenant-Governor in noticing this liberal act 
expressed his desire that an expression of his gratification might 
be communicated to Kumar Pramatha Nath Rai at the 
“ earnest he has given by his liberality in this matter ” of his 
intention to make a good use of his ample fortune. The road 
from R&mpur Bodliya to Dighapatia having fallen into disre¬ 
pair, Kumar Pramatha Nath R£i followed the example of his 
father in coming forward to defray the expenses of the road. 

In April 1868, he offered to endow the Rajshahi Girls’ 
Aided School with an amount yielding Rs. 180 per annum. The 
Lieutenant-Governor accepted the offer and acknowledged the 
liberality of the Kumar in suitable terms. In the same year he 
founded three scholarships for the Girls' School at Boaliya. 

In 1871, the Commissioner of the Division reported to the 
Government that Kumar Pramatha N&th Ray was one of the 
most intelligent and well behaved Zaramdars of Lower Bengal; 
that he managed his .zamind&ries admirably well, and was 
favourably spoken of by every person coming in contact with him. 
He therefore recommended that the Kum&r should receive from 
the Government the title of Rija Bahadur. Lord Mayo ac¬ 
cordingly granted the Sanad. 

The investiture took place at R&mpur Boaliya under the aus¬ 
pices of the Commissioner acting as the representative of the 
Government. The R&ja has recently established at his sole ex¬ 
pense a Chantabl%Dispensary at his Kachhari at Nakhila. It has 
proved an inestimable boon to the sick poor of that part of the 
country. 

There are several Zamindars in Rajshahi who call themselves 
Rajis. They have certainly not been ennobled by the Government, 
but they possess large landed properties, on the strength of which 
their retainers and rayats address them as Rajas. Among them may 
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be mentioned Haranath Chaudhri of the Sunri caste, commonly 
called Raja of Dobalhati; Maheswar Rai, a high-caste Brahman, 
commonly called Raja of Tabarpur; and Ruhinikaut Rai, also a 
Brahman, is commonly called Rajti of Chauganga. There ia 
a Muhammadan family at Bagha of which the representative ia 
called the Khaukar • he is unquestionably the rais or chief of 
the Muhammadan community. 

The Padm£ or Great Ganges touches on Rajshahi on tho 
south-west side and holds a course south-east for G5 miles. 
The Mahananda flowing from the north continues its southerly 
course and falls into the Padma at Godavari, which is a police 
station and a great rice mart. The other principal fivers tra¬ 
versing Rajshahi are the Narad, the Baral, the Atrai, tho 
Jamuna and Gadai. The district is drained by a large lake called 
the Bhilchalan extending to about 30 miles. The peculiarity of 
this bhU is, that it not only grows rice, but that the plants rise 
in proportion to the height of the water. There are two other 
bhils called DulaMri, and Manda. Besides these rivers and 
bhils, the district is intersected by an infinity of jhils and 
minor streams, rendering intercommunication during the rains 
very easy. Besides rice which is the staple crop, there are *>ther 
agricultural products, such as wheifb and barley, pulse and 
cereals ; the fibrous plants and oil seeds have of late been exten¬ 
sively cultivated. Of fruit trees the mango may be mentioned 
as the principal. This is not to be wondered at, as Rajshahi 
adjoins Maldah, the land of the mangoes. Sherel Motakharim, a 
historical narrative of India, men Lions Bajln* in Rajshdhi, the 
seat of the Khinkar, as famous for mangoes. Ceeoanut does 
not grow in this district as it is not penetrated by sea air ; there 
being only one garden-house at Rampur Boaliya, called Nimai 
Shaw’s house where a few plants may ba found The most im¬ 
portant manufactuH ! urtieW are indigo and silk. In former 
days, Government earned on the manufacture of silk on a large 
seal''. Tho s r --;V manufactory was situated at Rampur Boaliya, 
and tbe hou&i is now known as the bara kuti ; Mr. Robert 
Burney being fos - a long time commercial Resident. It was situated 
at some distance from the Padma, but the river has now come 
up to its gate. It is now owned by Messrs, J. and R. Watson, 
who are the largest silk manufacturers and indigo planters. 

The following are the marts :—Tag^chi, T&harpur, Buryapur, 
Sardah, Naudau-icbi, C'haurgh&t, Paukai, Bagatipara, Ualiia- 
pur, Dhobul, and Raipur; most of these are rice marts, while, 
others ar§ centres of trade in dkal and cereals. The articles 
chiefly exported are linseed, musur and kans&ri dhdl, sissamums, 
rye, and the produce of other spring crops. 

Tbe bhils and jhils above mentioned abound with game as 

F 
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•well as fish- Of wild animals the tiger, deer, and buffalo may 
be mentioned. They inhabit a large jungle called the jungle 
of Chaplai, extending to sixteen miles. 

Nator, once the head-quarters of the largest zamind&ri, has 
vanished, as have greater cities in India,—Gaur for example. 

But the altered condition of Rajshahi is not a source of unmiti¬ 
gated regret. The former state of the district contrasts in many 
respects strikingly with her present condition. During the days of 
the founder of the Nator Raj and his immediate successors, every 
thing, the buildings and the bazars, the mandirs and mi¬ 
narets, conveyed an impression of wealth but not of culture. 
Then came the collapse of the estate of Nator during the time of 
Mahar&ja Ramkrishna. The ability which had founded ■ the 
Raj was extinct ; Ramkrishna was helpless to arrest its disinte¬ 
gration. Out of that disintegration rose several Zamfndars large 
and small. Contemporaneous with its downfall was the preva¬ 
lence of crime and lawlessness, usurping the place of order. Then 
the removal of the sadr station from Nator to Rampur Boaliya 
deprived the former of its graudeur. But the genius that had 
consolidated the Nator Raj and founded tho house of Digh&patiya 
was £ot extinct in the farr^ly of Day&r&m. His immediate succes¬ 
sors, although neither so able nor so clear-headed, were not des¬ 
titute of capacity for business. They never lost a bighfi of land, 
but on the contrary made additions to their zammdaries. When 
the English Government took root, things changed for the better, 
crime was repressed and education was promoted ; so that the 
Rajshahi of the present day is an improvement upon the Rajshahi 
®f Ramkrishna. The police which was a disgrace and a scandal has 
been superseded by a comparatively efficient and pure adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice. Dispensaries have been established 
for the sick poor of the district, and schools and libraries 
have multiplied. Thus we see retrogression has been followed 
by progress. 



Art. II.—BENOUDHA. 

Part III. 

W E have now suddenly and half unconsciously hit upon a 
new vein iu social geology, quite dissimilar to auy 
tiling that has yet presented itself to our notice, an ethnological 
“dike,” as it were, forced out of its proper level by its own fury 
and volcanic uature. In the stratum in which we'are now 
conducting our researches, the Muhammadans are what geologists 
would call “ intrusive and we do not hesitate to aver that this is 
precisely the light iu which they were regarded by their semi- 
barbarous antagonists. We leave them for the preseut, under the 
conviction that we shall soon meet with them again, and better 
understand their natural position, if we continue to follow the 
progressive order of social stratification. 

Foremost among the cities which excited the admiration and 
wonder of the Muhammadan strangers was Kanauj ; but what 
circumstances tended so greatly to embellish and enrich that city 
Elphinstone in vain endeavours to discover. As to one possible 
cause he speaks conclusively and in the negative. It was not 
iu anyway connected with the magnitude of the dominions of 
the Raja, for they were not more extensive than those of his 
neighbours, nor does he exhibit any superiority of power in their 
recorded wars and alliances.* It will presently be seen, moreover, 
that shortly after Mahmud’s invasion, Satrapb, a large town ou 
the extreme west of Benoudha, was selected by a friend and ally 
of his as a base of operations against the surrounding country ; 
which would presumably not have been the case, had it lain 
within his territory. These facts appear to us to confirm our 
view that Benoudha retained its independence until after the 
commencement of the eleventh century, and that it never ac¬ 
knowledged the suzerainty of tho Tomar Kings of Kanauj.f 

* Elphinstone, 4th Edition, p. 281. territorial aggrandisement on the 
+ The capitals of the Tomars was part of the Tomars would have been 
once for a short time at B&ri, a little a spar to patriotism in causing tho 
to the north of Lucknow (As. Soc. league of Hindu princes against 
Journal I. iv. 18G5, p. 206), but this them, which Mahmiid marched into 
was not till after the first Muham- Oudh for the express purpose of pnu- 
madan invasion ; so that, consider- ishiug. (Elph., 4th Edition, 281.) Un- 
ing the friendly relation of the To- der auy circumstances, moreover, 
mars to the invaders, that town may there would be ample room for a 
have been part of a conquest effected boundary line between B&rt and Sat- 
by their joint efforts. Attempted raph. 
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About 1050 A.D., however, the Tomars were compelled to 
retire to Dehli ;* ami a Rahtor Chief, Chaudra-deva, remote 
ancestor of the present Rana of Jodhpur, establishing himself 
-on the throne of Kanauj, founded the most famous dynasty of 
that kingdom. On the west the Tomars continued to be formi¬ 
dable rivals ; but, in the opposite direction, the Rahtor power 
found no check to its expansion. Its utmost limits we leave 
undefined ; it certainly embraced Baniras and Ayodhya. Local 
legends, f* quoted by Mr. Curnogy, siugle out Chandra-deva as 
the conqueror of Ayodhya ; and contemporary historians J deno¬ 
minate the last of the Itahtors the “ Rai ” and “King” of Bana- 
ras. They also state that he was the greatest King in India, and 
that his kingdom extended from the borders of China to Mahva, 
and fiojn the sea to within ten days’journey of Lahor ; Batia- 
ras itself is called the “centre of the country of Hind.” § A 
copper laud-grant, moreover, discovered in Ayodhya in recent 
days, describes in language turgid with fulsome adulation how 
Jaya Chandra performed the uot very munificent act of giving a 
village to a br&hman ; and in the lengthy recital does not consider 
it inappropriate to refer to the fact that his great grand-father, 
Cliandradeva, “ protected the sacred places of Kasf (BaDaras) 
“ and Kasi Kosava Kosala (Oudh) and Indrasthana, possessing 
*' them.” Thus, once again, after the lapse of many centuries* 
did Benoudha again for a brief season come under the domination 
of a Hindu prince. 

The Rahtors held the sceptre of Kanauj for about a century 
and a half; and, at the end of that time, Shahab-ud-din Ghori 
inarched against the city at the head of a tremendous following 
of fifty thousand mounted men., clad in armour and coats of 
mail. The Raja was ^defeated and slain, and his kingdom 
thoroughly and permanently broken up. Ayodhyfi bad up to 
this point remained subject to Kanauj. || What became of it 
subsequently belongs to Muslim history. 


# Mr. Cnruegy says (Notes on 
Races, p. 25) “ It has been mention¬ 
ed as not improbable that Chaiulra- 
“ dea was the leader of the expedi- 
** tion, which for a time expelled the 
“ Muhammadans from India.” Should 
this rather be the leader of the anti- 
Tomar league 1 If so, we may see 
what cause first directed the atten¬ 
tion of the Rahtors to Kanauj. 

t Notes on Races, p. 25. 

X Elliot’s History of India II., 223, 
251. 

§- A later historian (see Ell. III., 
312) speaks of Bauarus us the ancient 


residence of the arrogant rais ; and 
Ferishta speaks ot Jayachandra 
as prince of Kanauj and Bauaras 
(Briggs’ Ferishta. I., 178). The com¬ 
mon uuion of these tWo names perhaps 
furnished a trap for writers with li¬ 
mited geographical knowledge, into 
which the author of the Tabaq&t-i 
Ndsiri.fell, when he accused Shahfib- 
ud-diu of returning from Ghazui 
to India by the rather circuitous 
route of Bandras and Kanauj (Ell. 
II., 297). 

j( Mr. Carnegy (Notes on Races, 
p, 25) gives the popular form of 
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The banner of the Muslim was first unfurled in Oudh m*the 
reign of Mahmfitl of Ghazni; and it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that the standard-bearer marched in the ranks of 
Mahmfid himself, for the Sultan is recorded to have twice reached 
Banaras,* and the highway from Kanauj to that place is 
known to have lain in later days across the southern portion of 
the province, f* But, even if this supposition be correct, tho 
most wo are warranted in believing is that Mahrafid peacefully 
traversed Oudh in his eastward line of march; there arc no 
grounds for thinking that he carried on hostile operations within 
it or in any way molested its inhabitants; indeed,. while, in 
Banaras, he is particularly stated to have taken measures, on how- 


the Pauranik account of the origin 
of the name Kanauj. The wind 
•in human form once wooed the hun¬ 
dred beautiful daughters (Kanya) 
of Kush Nabh, of M&hodi, but 
their only answer was a refer¬ 
ence to their father. Boreas beemae 
incensed and reverting to his natural 
condition entered into the nymphs as 
the air they breathed, and then had 
his revenge by making them hunch¬ 
backed (Kutga). Mahodi hence be¬ 
came known as Kanya-Kubja.- 
“ These loves of the Wind recall Mil¬ 
ton's account of the parentage of Eu- 
phrosyne.” 

Zephyr with Aurora, playing. 

As he met her once a tnaying. 

* This statement is made on the 


authority of Abul Fazl (Aini-Akbari, 
& v., Allahabad). On the other hand, 
a writer contemporary with Mahmtid 
(the author of the Tarikhu-s Subuk- 
tagin), says of one Ahmad Nialtfigin, 
a natural son of Mahiuud, that in 
A.D. lo$!3, “ he crossed the river 
Ganges and went down the left 
bank. Unexpectedly (ni-g&h) he 
* arrived at a city which is called 
‘ Ban&ras, an# which belonged to the 
province of Gang. Never had a 
Muhammadan army reached this 


place.'* (Ell II., 123). Ferishta (Briggs’, 
I., 57) in his account of Mahmfid 


says that that prince after reaching 
Kanauj stayed there only three days 
and then went to Mlrat; hut a few 
pages further on (I. 143) he mentions 
one Il&jib Taghatagin, a General of 
Sultan Masbd bin Ibrahim, who at 


the commencement of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury crossed the Ganges and carried 
his conquests further than any Mu- 
salman had done excqrt Mahmhd, 
which certainly implies that Mahmdd 
also crossed the Ganges. The Taba- 
qat-i-N&sirf does not appear to record 
any expedition of Mahmb.il to the east 
of the Ganges; but in connection with 
Sultan Masftd bin Ibrahim contains a 
passage concerning H&jib Taghata- 
gin, almost word for word the same 
as Ferishta’s. (Ell II. 278.) There 
is one rather important exception; 
it says “ since the days of Mah- 
m6d,” and may therefore refer to 
Ahmad Nialtagin above-named, 
whose expedition took place only 
three years after Mahmud’s death. 
If such be the meaning of this pas¬ 
sage, Ferishta must probably be read 
in the same sense, and Mahm&d’s 
claims become rather weak. The 
circumstantial account of Abul Fazl, 
however, on whatever founded, still 
remains intact. Abul Fazl even 
gives the dates of Mahmfid’s visits to 
Banaras, which correspond to A.D, 
10 J 9 and 1022. 

t Ferishta I., 256, says that the 
road from Dehli to Bengal lay* 
through Jaunpur and Ban&ras. 
See also Calcutta Eeview, vol. xli,. 
1865, p. 118. In Ell III 36, 
'Iwaz (Oudh) is said to, be one 
of the provinces traversed in the 
journey from Dehli to Bind; but 
from the other names given, Twaz 
would appear to lie between Dehli 
and Badadn, 
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ever limited a scale, for the introduction of the religion of the 
Koran ; in Oudh he left no such traces of his visit. 

Wc, therefore, readily concur in the general opinion that 
Sayyid Salar Mas’ud Ghdzi* a nephew of Mahmtid, is to be 
credited with the first invasion of Benoudha. We refer that 
event to the year A.D. 1032. 

Sayyid Salar Mas’Gd Ghazi was endowed with every grace and 
virtue, a perfect paragon of excellence. The beauty of Yusuf, 
says his panegyrist, the grace of Abraham, and the light of 
Muhammad shone upon his brow; and with kinship to render 
•these attractions the more apparent, it could scarcely be other¬ 
wise than* that Sayyid Salar should stand high in the good graces 
of his uncle. But who shall gainsay Gray’s paradox that a 
favourite has no friends ? when was ever prime minister who 
shared not Ahitophel’s bitterness of mind at slighted counsel ? 
Khwaja Hasan Maimandi, Mahmfid’s Wazfr, .took such umbrage at 
the weight the youth’s voice carried with it in the council chamber, 
that* he threw up the seals of office in disgust. But then, as now, 
kings sometimes found it difficult to replace the loss of an able 
minister, and so to conciliate the Khwaja, Sayyid Salar was in¬ 
formed by Mahmud that he must submit to a short ostracism. 
It was suggested that he should spend the period of his absence 
in the pleasures of the chase at Kabuifz; but this to Sayyid 
Salars enterprising and intrepid spirit appeared to be inglorious 
inaction, and he obtained the Sultan’s sanction to undertake an 
expedition against Hindustan, to subdue the realms of heathen¬ 
esse, propagate therein the faith of Islam, and cause the Khutba 
to be pronounced therein in the Sultan’s name. 

The spoils of Thanes war and Somnath had already familiarised 
the Ghaznavids with a knowledge of the wealth of Hind, so 
adventurers of every degree readily flocked to his standard; and 
he set out with an army amounting, with his own followers and 


* It baa sometimes been supposed 
that this Sayyid Salar is an imagi¬ 
nary character; but if so, his mythi¬ 
cal and saintly birth took place more 
than five ceDturies ago, as his tomb 
had become a place of sanctity by 
the time of Muhammad Tughlak, 
who paid a visit to it, and devoutly 
made offerings at the shrine (Ta- 
rikh-i Firfiz Sh&hi of Zia-ud-din 
Bard. £11. III. 249), and Sultan 
Firbz is said to have done the same 
in 1376 A.D, (Tarikh-i Firfiz BMhi 
of Shams-i-Shir^j, Ell III. 362). At 
the same time great uncertainty ex¬ 
ists as to who the saint was and 


when he lived. Sir H. Elliot (Sup. 
Gloss. S. V. Gh&zi Miin) Quotes the 
opinions of several authorities; we 
may add that in the passage of the 
Firuz Shahi above-quoted, Sayyid Sa¬ 
lar is said to have been one of the 
heroes of Sult&u Mahmud Subuktagfn. 
In our remarks concerning him, we 
follow the Mir&t-i Maa’ddi, which 
Sir H. Elliot pronounces to give the 
most authentic account. Comparing 
dates and other particulars, there 
may have been some, perhaps a dose, 
connection between Sayyid Salar’s 
expedition and that of Ahmad Hial- 
tigin. 
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those who joined him, to 1,100,000 men,* each of them, so to say, 
armed with the Koran in one hand, and the scimitar in the other ; 
for Sayyid Salar steadily followed an alternative policy like the 
parcere subjectis ac debellare superbos of mighty Romo, of spar¬ 
ing the tractable and willing convert, but putting the stubborn to 
the sword.i* 

Sehdr, Multan, and Ajudhan* successively felt the prowess of 
the youthful warrior, and the throne of Dehli next fell into his 
hands. Mas'dd, however, declined to ascend it, still affirming that 
he was warring only for the glory of God. Even so, in more re¬ 
cent times, did Cromwell, with a similar mockery of the Divine 
Name, put aside the crown of England.§ Finding the precious 
treasure almost within his grasp, with characteristic caution he 
paused to “ seek God for counsel/' that is, he wished to know the 
opinions of his army ; and having at length satisfied himself that 
the measure was disagreeable to the army , he found himself 
prompted by divine inspiration to declare that he could not un¬ 
dertake the government with the title of king. 

Sayyid Salar was probably acted upon by a similar influence, 
and acute enough to comprehend that it was necessary to find 
continued employment and the opportunity of gathering fresh 
spoils for the turbulent soldiery he had led into a foreign country. 
Tamerlane, || indeed, thus frankly and unblushingly expounds the 
double purpose of a holy war. ■“ My principal object,” says he, 
“ in coming to Hindustan, and in undergoing all this toil and 
“ hardship, has been to accomplish two things. The first was to 
“ war with the infidels, the enemies of the Muhammadan religion ; 
“ and by this religious warfare to acquire some claim to reward in 
“ the life to come. The other was a worldly object; that the army 
“ of Islam might gain something by plundering the wealth and 
“ valuables of the infidels : plunder in war is as lawful as their 
“ mother's milk to Musalmans who wai* for their faith, and the 
“ consumfng of that which is lawful is a means of grace." 

After six months’ stay at Dehli, therefore, Sayyid Salar marched 
on to Kanauj ; and after a friendly meeting with the king of that 
country (to whom he took the opportunity of imparting a few 
valuable hints on State-craft) continued his journey for ten days 
after crossing the Qanges, when he arrived at Satrakh. He had 

# Ell II., 529. however, is a town in the Panj&b 

+ See Ell. II., 530-534. (Cunnigham’s Ancient Geography^ 

t Professor Dowson in a note on 214,218). In Briggs’ Ferishta I. 479, 
this word (Ell II., 530) says “ Ajiidha it is said to be situated 24 miles 
“ or Ajfidhya is the old form of the from Labor. 

“ name Ouah. The scene of Ma- § Smyth’s Lectures on Modem 
“ s’Ad’s later exploits is laid in the History. Cromtveli. 

neighbourhood of Oudh.” The 1{ Ell. III., 451. * 

Ajddhan referred to .in the text, 
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now reached Benoudha, and immediately addressed himself to the 
task of its subjection. At that time, we are told, Satrakh was the 
most flourishing of all the towns and cities of India ; it lay in the 
uontre of that country, and abounded in good hunting-ground ; 
moreover it was a sacred shrine of the Hindis. It thus had the 
recommendation that tho Musalmans, even while enjoying nomi¬ 
nal repose, had temples of the heathen always ready at hand in 
the desecration of which they might employ themselves, whenever 
the fancy seized them, and from resort to which the^ could al¬ 
ways debar the Hindu pilgrim. Mas’ud accordingly took up his 
quarters there, and sent out armies on every side to conquer the 
surrounding country. Salar Saifu-d-dln and Miyan RajA he 
despatched against Bahraich, Sult&nu-s Sulatm and Mir Bakh- 
tfyar against the lower country; Amir Hasan Arab against 
Mahona; Sayyid Azizu-d-cim (otherwise known as Lai Pir or 
Saint Rufus) against Gopaman and its vicinity ; and Malik Fazl 
against Banaras and its neighbourhood. Mas’ud’s warlike ardour 
seems to have cooled down a bit, so he reserved for himself the easy 
duty of “ continuing to reside with great magnificence at Satrakh 
and enjoying the pleasures of the chase.”* 

Here his father Salar Sahfl joined him ; and about the same 
time, it was ascertained, by means of intercepted letters, that 
the chiefs of the south of Oudh were contemplating the forma¬ 
tion of an alliance with those of the north against their common 
foe. Salar Sahu accordingly started off by forced marches against 
the former and, surprising them by a night-attack took possession 
of their capitals, Karrah and Manikpur. Muhammadan generals 
were placed in charge of both those places, and Salar S&hft 
returned to Satrakh in triumph. 

In the meanwhile, the Chiefs of the north were making com¬ 
mon cause against the garrison of Bahraich, itfhich sent to Satrakh 

* Professor Dowson (Ell. II., 549) (App. G xxi). Saddhdr would simi- 
says on the authority of General tarty seem to be Sidhaur, which 
Cunningham, “ Satrakh which is gives its name to another parganah 

** placed at ten days’ march on the in the same district; and Amethi 
** opposite side of the Ganges from the town of that naps** little to the 
** K&nauj, is probably Ves&kh or south of the Ludknow- 

“ Bes&kh, a name of Sahet or Ayo- Jaunpur road. In the time of Ak* 
u dhya (Oudh), Saddhiir and Amethi bar it gave its name to a parganah 
41 must be Bhaddr and Amethi, two in the Luckhow Sarkar. All three 
** towns between Karra-ManikpOr.” places are prominently marked on 
But Mr. Caruegy (Notes on Races, the Revenue Survey Map, as Sutrikh, 
p. 25) and Mr V. A. Elliott (Chr. Sidhowr, Umethee. It is necessary 
Oou. p. 84) place Satrakh in the to point out that neither the map 
Daryaoad (now the B&rabaokl) dis- nor the books alluded to, were in 
trict, iu which wo find by reference existence at the date (1862) of the 
to Mr. Williams’ Census Report publication of General Cunningham’s 
(TaBles, pazum), that it still gives its Archseologioal Report to which Biro* 
name to a parganah and to a taluq. Cesser Dowson refers. 
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to demand immediate aid. Sayyid Salar now wished to be placed 
in command of Bahraioh ; but this object being frustrated by his 
father’s anxiety for his safety, he was obliged to content himself 
with a hunting excursion into that country. While still there, 
however, he received tidings of the death of his father at Satrakh, 
so he again buckled on his armour Tor a renewal of the contest 
with the infidels. Not many months elapsed* before he was 
slain in battle with them (A.D; 1083), and thus earned the title, 
by which jps panegyrist delights to describe him, of the Prince 
of Martyrs. 

Regarding the permanence of the impression produced on Be- 
noudha by this invasion, opinions are somewhat at variance. Mr. 
Carnegy-f' appears to favour the view that the Musalmdn army 
was all but annihilated, and that scarcely a man escaped to tell 
the tale. Mr. J. C. Williams, on the other hand, in his Report 
on the Census of Oudb, brings forward four arguments against 
this theory, three of which are based on statements contained in 
one of the books under review. We may here appear to be lay¬ 
ing Mr. Carnegy open to the charge of inconsistency ; but it ap¬ 
pears that the passages in question are not from Mr. Carnegy’s 
pen, but from that of Mr. Woodburn of the Civil Service, who 
“ most obligingly undertook to arrange the portion of the notes 
u which belonged to the Muhammadan portion of the subject, and 

very largely added to them from his own well-stored mines of 
“ knowledge.” 

*' Doubtless,” says Mr. Woodburn,J ,c no family can give convin¬ 
cing proofs of such descent; but tradition still connects several 
with the survivors of the invading force,” and he then proceeds to 
enumerate instances in point. Several families in Bahraich itself 
are supposed to bo descendants of the invaders. Sayyid Mas’tid 
Bihdni escaped to B$iawan in Faizibad, and the descendants of his 
brother fugitive Shekh Mahmfid still inhabit the town of Hans- 
war in parganah Bishar. Other Sbekhs established themselves in 
the same vicinity, and a Mughal family in Alanpur in the Akbar- 
pur parganah. The town of Saidp&r in the district ol Daryabad 
is believed founded by Sayyid Abdulla, one of Solar’s 

captains ; and the f^S|||fQs of Oopaman claim descent from other 
warriors of the same army. 

These instances may, we believe, be multiplied. The old Bhar 

* Sayyid Salar's birth took place Bahraich on the 17th Sha’ban in the 
on the 2ist'Sha’ban 405 H. (1015 year 423, or a few days before he 
A.D.). He was eighteen years old, turned eighteen. He was killed on 
says his biographer, when at Satrakh ; the 14th Rajab 424 H. (14th June 
(which would appear to involve a 1033). 
slight contradiction of the subae- t Notes on Races, p, 25. 

quent statement that) -he went to t Notes on Races, p. S3. 
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citadel of Udyanagar -was demolished, and the present city of 
Jais* founded on its ruins by Sayyid Najmu-d-dm, who command¬ 
ed a portion of the hosts of Mas'dd ; Subcba at the same time 
passed into the hands of the ancestors of the present Shekh own¬ 
ers ; Salone contains the dargah and tomb of the Martyr (Shahid) 
Piran Puronta,"f* a companion it is said of the renowned Sayyid 
Salar of JBahraich fame ; and some Shekh families in the Behaz 
tehsil in the district of Pratibgarh* are said to be descendants 
of those who came with that Generalg ^ 

Nor do family annals alone contradict the tale of utter destruc¬ 
tion of the first Muhammadan invaders. “ The tomb of Sayyid 
*' Salar at Bahraicb is admittedly a cenotaph erected two hundred 
“ years after his death ; but ‘the graves which still exist’ at the 
" various points of his march are presumed to have been construct- 
** ed by his orders. The fact that so small an army marched suc- 
“ cessfully through a considerable tract of country, suggests that it 
“ met with less opposition than Muhammadan traditions assert, and 
41 construction of permanent tombs for those who died seems to 
“ favour the supposition. I am inclined to urge, from the pre- 
“ servation of these tombs, that the Muhammadans were not re- 
“ ceived with particular rancour, and that the extirpation of the 
“ army after its defeat is doubtful.” 

We feel no hesitation whatever in yielding assent to the views 
here expressed, or to the qualification which immediately follows 
that only a faint connection can at the same time be traced be¬ 
tween the present Muhammadans of tbe province and the pioneers 
of their faith in Avadh. This last word means Oudh, and Mr. 
Carnegy is careful to explain in his preface that it was only under 
the influence of sceva necessitous that he adopted such an uncouth 
metamorphosis of so familiar a name. 

It has been seen that Sayyid Salar with stern impartiality, 
despatched expeditions against all the four quarters of the com¬ 
pass ; but, though Ban&ras and Jaunpur on the East escaped not, 
the history of Ayodhya, Kusapura and Aror is wholly silent about 
his coming. Their reduction under Muhammadan . rule was re¬ 
served for other hands. ^ 

The complete conquest of Benoudha by Shah&bu- 

d-din or Muhammad Ghori, in A.D. 1193-94. Part of the Ka- 
nauj-Banaras Empire,^ it fell to Shababu-d-din as part of the fruits 


* This differs from what ia said $ Ibid, p. 20. 
in States on Races, p. 65 ; but we § Settlements were also made at 
have reason to believe it to be in the same time in the adjoining 
accordance with the account the provinces, e.g., at Bhilwal, a few 
Sayyids of Jais give of the matter, miles south-east of Amethi, and at 
t Mr. R. M. King’s Pratabgarh more than one place in the Allaha- 
Report, p. 36, bad district. 
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of his victory over Jayachandra in the battle of Chandwar. Fresh 
Muhammadan colonies were now planted in it, the principal of 
which were those of Radauli in Daryabad, and Manikpur in Pra- 
tabgarh ; and the various States, evolved in the time of Bhar su¬ 
premacy out of the old province of Benoudha, were constituted 
proconsulates of the Ghorian Empire. In Ayodhya is still shown 
the tomb of MakhdGm Shah Jorau Ghori, a Lieutenant, it is al¬ 
leged, of Shahalm-d-dm.* May not the tenant of this tomb have 
been the fleet Muhammadan Governor of Oudh ?*f* 

The conjecture is at least a fair one : the more so that written 
history shows that at all events within four years of the battle of 
Chandwar, the province was under the rule of Kutbu-d-din'a 
Generals.:}; In relating the history of the grim hero Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar -tulriJ#. the author of the Tahaqat-i-Nasiri says that 
“ this Muhammad Bakfi&jar was a Khiljf of Ghor in the pro- 
“ vince of Garmsir. He was "a*N vei 7 smart, enterprising, bold, 
“ courageous, wise and experienced"*'^ 0 * left his tribe and 
“ came to the Sultan Mu’izzu-d-dm at (Sfcaznin, and was placed 
“ in the diwan-i-arz (office for petitions) ; buSKF tlie of tbat 
“ department was not satisfied with him, he dismissed, and 
“proceeded from Ghazni to Hindustan. * When h^jeacbed the 
“ Court of Debli, he was again rejected by the chief of the ($L\ wa11 " 
“ i-arz of that city, and so he went on to Badafin into the serviraT 
“ of BLizbaru-d-dm Hasan, Commander-in-Chief, when he obtain- 
“ e( l a suitable position. After a time he went to Oudh, in the 
service of Malik Hisamu-d-din. He had good horses and good 
“ arms, and he had showed much activity and valour at many 
“ places, so he obtained Sahlat and Sahli in jagfr.§ ” 

We have quoted this passage in extenso, because Muhammad 
Bakhtiydr is himself credited by Elphinstone with the conquest 
of a part at least of Oudh ; whereas it is clear from our quotation 
that he found the province under a Musa! man Governor, or at 
least in the occupation of a Musalm&n army on his first arrival 
in it; and that it was only by entering into the service of the then 


* See As. Soe. t iy t 

1865, p. 250, where it ii said that 
many coins of the Ghori Kings of 
Debli have been found lately in the 
North of Oudh; but we hesitate to 
use this argument, as perhaps the 
passage must be read by the light of 
another at,p. 238 of the Journal, 
which in speaking of Dhopdpapura, 
in the South, limits the ranges of 
coins there found between N&siru-d- 
din M&hmtid Ghori and Akbar, and 
the earliest of them would then be¬ 
long to the thirteenth century. By 


the next paragraph, however, it will 
be seen that there were Muhammadan 
Governors in Oudh and Bahraiqh 
before the accession of Ndsiru-d- dfn . 
f Faiz&b&d Report, p, 27. 

X Thus Muhammad Bakhtiy&r 
“ had subdued the districts of Ttoh frr 
“ Nadiy§ ” by A.D. 1197 (Ell. 
II. 300) so that the Governor of Oudh 
under whom he comjntnoed his mili¬ 
tary career must have been in office 

before that time. 

§ fiu, ii. m, ' 
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Governor or Commander-in-Chief that he obtained a base of operar 
tiona for his subsequent incursions into Behar. Malik Hisimu- 
* d-din’s appointment to Oudh is easily intelligible. He had been 
a companion of Kutbu-d-dm in the Banaras campaign, and imme¬ 
diately on its conclusion had been appointed to the government 
of Kol * His transfer to Ondh fits in well with the death at 
Ayodhya of the above-mentioned Makhdfim Shall Juran Ghori. 

# We must, therefore, pluck a laurel from Muhammad Eakhti- 
yar's brow, though we will not altogether deny him a place in the 
history of Oudh. He may have succeeded Hhamu-d-di'n, and 
thus been its third Governor; for in the year 1202, after having 
been rather shaky in his allegiance for some time, he deemed it 
prudent to conciliate Kutbu-d-dm, and therefore “joined the aus- 
“ picious stirrups and came to pay his respects from 
“ of Oudh and Bekdr ”f ^y to Dehli 4 and for the 

On the death of Kutbu-d-d*^ iffst time, under Musalman rule, 
ceased altogether to acknnntt an Empire of the East and an Em- 
first, though by no mpin to exist simultaneously, just as happened 
Hindustan was divid days of its decline. Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s 
pire of the Wesk-tl-din was awakened from his short dream of inde- 
to Rome J-'cy Shamshu-d-dln Altamsh, who (A.D. 1225) reduced 
son To the condition of a feudatory of l)ehli, and restricted his 
- dominion to Bengal Proper. The rest of the territory he had 
previously held was parcelled out into smaller jurisdictions, in 
which we believe may be traced the commencement of those ar¬ 
rangements, which were afterwards more fully elaborated in the 
Ain-i-Akbarf. Jj Amoug them Oudh—not the Oudh of Rama, 


* £11. II. 224 We are assuming 
that Maliku-1 Umard His&nm-d-dfn 
J Ulbak and Malik His&rau-d-din 
Ughlabak are no other than one and 
the same. 

t Ell. II, 232. Elphinstone' per¬ 
haps- had this passage in his mind 
when he wrote; but if so, it obviously 
conveys no authority for the state¬ 
ment that Muhammad Bakhtiy&r 
Khilji conquered Oudh. The refer¬ 
ence he gives is apparently intended 
only to support theassertion, that Mu¬ 
hammad Bakhtiy&r waited on Kut¬ 
bu-d-dfn ; for it does not say, he con¬ 
quered either Oudh or Behar; on 
the contrary it says he had been 
appointed Governor of Behar (and 
imt al‘ ne) by the king* Nor does 
Ferishta iu bis account of the Sharkf 
Kings mention Oudh among the 


acquisitions of Muhammad Bakhti- 
y&r, nor does Abu-1 Fazl in the Ain-i- 
Akbari s.v. Bengal. 

J Ferishta I. 203. 

§ Elphiustone gives the same- date 
as in the text, but makes Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar himself the adversary of 
Sharasu-d-din ; but compare Ferishta 
I 208 and EU. II. 319, 324. Mu¬ 
hammad Bakhtiyar died in A.D. 
1205, and still at the death of Arkm 
Sh&h (A.D, 1211) Hindustan was 
divided into four principalities, of 
which Lakhn&utf held by Khilji 
chiefs and Sultans was one. 

]{ Thus the three contiguous Go¬ 
vernments of Bahraich, Oudh, and 
M&ttikpdr mentioned in the succeed¬ 
ing sentence appear as three con¬ 
tiguous sarkars in the Aia-i-Akbari 
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of the Mughul Emperors, or of the Nawab Wazirs, but a tiny little 
tract bounded on the north by Bahraich and on the south-west 
by Mdnikpur—became again a separate province, under the rule 
of its own governors. 

The first incumbent of the office (A.D. 1226) was Shamsu- 
d-diVs eldest and favourite son,* Ndsiru-d-dln, a prince, accord¬ 
ing to Muhammadan writers, of rare ability and promise, whose 
early virtues held put hopes of a -brilliant reign, soon disappointed 
by his untimely death. In this perhaps consists his excellence, 
that while still Governor of Oudh he overthrew and sent to hell 
the accursed Barttih (?) under whose hand and sword more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had received mar¬ 
tyrdom. He overthrew the rebel infidels of Oudh and brought a 
body of them into submission. 

A few years after his death, his namesake Nasiru-d-dm Tabaslii 
Mnizzi held the province,f and distinguished himself by leading 
an army to the relief of Sultan Razia while she was besieged 
in Dehli by the chiefs of the faction opposed to her elevation 
(A.D. 1236). The glory of the affair, however, lay in the attempt, 
for it terminated unsuccessfully ; Nasiru-d-din was taken prisoner 
and died in captivity soon after. Next to him comes mention of 
Kamru-d-dm Kairan, l whom Minhaju-s Siraj, the author of the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, particularizes as having shown him great atten¬ 
tion in Oudh, while he was making a tour from Dehli to Lakh- 
nauti (A.D. 1242). On such trifles does fame depend! This 
Kamru-d-dm may, for all we know to the contrary, be the anony¬ 
mous “ Chief of Oudh,” enumerated as one of the nobles who 
eleven years later instigated Gbaiasu-d-dm Balban, then banished 
from the Court of Dehli, to take up arms against the Emperor 
and the minister who had supplanted him§ 

In the year 3255, something mysterious happened in the royal 
harem,)} the result of which was that under the “ behests of fate 
“ the mind of His Majesty was turned against his mother, the Mali- 
*' ka-i-Jahan." She was married to Katlagh Khan ; so to get her 
and her husband away from court, Oudh was granted to them, 
and they were directed to'proceed thither. This command they 
obeyed without hesitation, but before the year was out, His Ma¬ 
jesty had taken it into his head that Katlagh Khan was better 


* EH. II. 329. ' § Ferishta (I. 230) calls one Qazf 

f Ell. II. 333. Jal&lu-d-dln (who was sent in AD. 

j £11, XI, 343. It is not express- 2243 with a KhiJlat to Tugh&n Khan 
ly mentioned that Kamru-d-d'm of Lakhnauti) Governor of Ottdh; 
Kair6a was Governor ; but he is but in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Efl. II. 
mentioned (IK 342) in the same 346) the same person is called gdii of 
breath with T&iu-d-din Sonjar Katr Oudh. 1 

ak, who held that rank in Bad&tm« . EU. II» 354,3U } 373, 314,375. 
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out of Oudh, and ordered him to proceed to Bahraich.* This 
time Katlagh Khan questioned toe propriety of the order, and re¬ 
fused to act upon it. A royal army was accordingly sent against 
him to enforce obedience, which he not only ventured to meet, 
but succeeded in defeating. He was unable to follow up his vic¬ 
tory, however ; and JBalban, now reinstated in the office of Wazir, 
having been sent against him with a second army, he was 
obliged to evacuate the province, his connection with which there¬ 
after ceased. 

He appears to have been succeeded by Arslan Khan Sapjar,*f* 
who like him has been immortalised by means of his disloyalty. 
In A.D. *3259, Arslan Khan was summoned to join the royal 
camp, an invitation to which he for some reason deemed it im¬ 
prudent to respond, and he therefore began to meditate revolt. 
The energy and vigour of the Wazir Balban, who in spite of the 
hot season promptly led an army to the neighbourhood of Karrah, 
induced him to lay aside his seditious schemes and make his 
submission to the Emperor. By the intercession of the minister 
Arslan Khan obtained pardon ; but, though not degraded and 
disgraced, he was removed to another province, that of Karrah- 
M&nikpur. * 

Aptagin.t the “ long-haired ” otherwise known as Amir Khan, 
was probably installed in bis place ; for he was an old slave of 
the all-powerful Wazir, (and so likely to be appointed at such 
a time) and when mentioned in connection with the affairs of 
twenty years later (A.D. 1279) “he had, for many years held the 
fief of Oudh.” He is remembered only by his tragic end. He 
was selected by Balban to command an expedition against the 
rebel Tughral, but suffered a severe defeat, and Balban ordered 
him to be hanged “over the gate of Oudh”! This is not 
the only instance of such measure being meted out to unsuccess¬ 
ful Generals, and Balban is said to have gone almost wild with 
rage and vexation at the rebellion of Tughral; but a second motive 
also probably influenced him in his savage treatment of Amir 
Khan. In the palmy days of ancient Borne, the victorious consul 
while borne along in triumphal procession, was accompanied in 
his car by a slave, who, to prevent his indulging in excessive 


* Im&du-d-dfn Rihan had been 
atoointed to JBahraich when Kat¬ 
lagh Khan came to Oudh (Ell. II. 
373), but TSju-d-dfn Sanjar, perhaps 
the one mentioned in a previous 
note, was shortly afterwards appoint¬ 
ed to the same government. Katlagh 
Khan, apparently in consequence of 
an understanding with Im&du-d-dln 
•ci&ed Taju-d-din and. confined h * 1 ** 


in prison. Taju-d-din managed to 
escape, however, and went to Bah- 
raich ; when Imadu-d-dfn was defeat¬ 
ed and slain. Bis downfall is said 
to have hastened the ruin of Katlagh 
Khan, ml II. 374.) ' ^ 

t Ell II. 379. 

i Ferishta I. 256. Ell. III. 114, 
121,139. 
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self-complacency, ever and anon reminded him of their common 
nature, and of the little distance that separated the ruler and 
the bondman. Qhai&su-d-dm, by fortune a monarch, but by 
birth a slave, heard the same warning incessantly repeated by 
a " still small voice within and no sooner did he ascend the 
throne than he set about taking all power out of the hands of his 
old associates, and the servile class in general* To this settled 
policy, we conjecture, as much as to a sudden out-burst of wrath 
on the part of B&lban at his defeat, did Amir Khan fall a victim. 
Even in that age, at least, jadged by the grounds on which Balban 
nominally acted, “this condign punishment excited a strong 
“ feeling of opposition among the wise men of the day, who look- 
“ed upon it as a token that the reign of Balban was drawing to 
“ an end.”*f* 

Balban's Governors, indeed, held no sinecures; he employed 
them pretty freely to point a moral, or adorn a tale. In the 
4 narrow compass of Oudh alone is to be found a second example 
of his unrelenting severity t towards those who had the misfor¬ 
tune to fall under his displeasure. Haihat Khan, Governor of 
Oudh, an officer also of the household troops, had a person of 
obscure rank put to death, while in a state of intoxication. The 
widow complained to Balban, and the unlucky Governor was 
sentenced to receive a public whipping of five hundred lashes, 
and after its infliction made ovef as a slave to the widow, out of 
whose clutches he escaped only by the payment of a ransom of 
20,000 silver tankas.* 

A few years later, Oudh, then governed by a nameless " Khan ” 
became the scene of an event of a much more pleasing character, 
the romantic meeting of the thrice-royal Kai-Kubad with his 
father Baghra Khan, celebrated by the poet Amir Khusrau as 
the conjunction of the two auspicious planets.^ Kai-Kubad, 
on the death of his grand-father Balban, was placed on the 
throne under the title of Muizzu-d-din. Baghra Khan, then absent 
in his Government of Bengal, no sooner received 1 intelligence of 
the circumstance, than he advanced from Lakhnauti to Oudh, 
with a powerful array, had the Khutba read in his name, and 
proclaimed himself King under the title of Nasiru-d-dm. Kai- 
kubad in turn collected his forces, and sent them in the same 
direction, and on his arrival from Dehli pitched his camp at 
Oudh (Ayodhya) on the banks of the Ghaghra. Baghra Kh&n 
was posted on the opposite side of the river. Messages of defiance 
were exchanged with equal spirit on either side, until at length 
the affection of the father overcoming his displeasures, Baghra 

* Elphinstone. $ Ell. III. 530. A somewhat differ* 

+ Ell. IL 314. ent account is given by Elphinstone, 

i Ferishta I. 253. P- 328. Bee also fez. .h 878. 
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Kh4n addressed big son in conciliatory terms, and requested to 
be admitted to an interview. 

They met, each endeavoured to persuade the other to assume 
the place of honour; each shrank from occupying it himself. 
** Long they continued in this gentle altercation, and no one could 
“ see the step of either advance ” At length, Baghra Khan seiz¬ 
ing his son’s hand placed him on the throne, and then descend¬ 
ing stood before him with his hands joined in jcken of humility 
and respect. Kai-Kubad, all dutiful during this transient revival 
of filial affection, speedily rose from the throne, descended and 
embraced his father. The courtiers looked on with mingled 
wonder and emotion, while Baghra Khan confirmed his son in 
possession of the throne and offered thanks aloud to heaven that 
he had seen the desire of his heart accomplished. Were this 
affecting scene enacted on the modern stage, it would be accom¬ 
panied at its close with soft and solemn strains of music ; the 
poetic narrator similarly feeling that some finish was still want-* 
ing to the tableau ranged the “ officers of State on either side, 
“ holding trays of jewels in their hands, which they poured upon 
** the heads of the two Kings, and the ground before them was 
• “strewed with rubies, pearls, silver and goid !” 

Soon after this reconciliation the camps were broken up ; and 
Kai-Kubad, on his departure nominated Khan-i-Jahan, immortalis¬ 
ed by Amir Khusrau of whom lie was a warm patron, to the Go¬ 
vernment of Oudh. * He retained it for at least two years, as for 
that time Amir Khusrau was a constant attendant at his court; 
and was followed, immediately or shortly after, by Malik Ali, 
whose brief tenure of office was terminated by his reliellion.j* 

The house of Khilji was now .established on the throne of 
Dehli; but Malik Chajjfi, a nephew of Ghaiftsu-d-dm, held the 
important government of. Karr ah, and did not yet despair of 
recovering the more magnificent heritage of the house of Balban. 
He accordingly raised the standard of revolt.^ Malik Ali was 
then Governor of Oudh, and lent himself to the furtherance of 
Malik Chajj&’s 1 ambitious designs. The confederates met with 
small success, for their army was very soon defeated by Arkalii 
Khan, second son of the Khilji Emperor. All the Chiefs were taken 
prisoners, and sent in ignominious procession with boughs of trees 

« und their necks to Dehli. § The lives of Malik Chajjfi and 
alik Ali were spared, but their ^provinces were confiscated. 
Alau-d-din Khilji, afterwards Emperor, was immediately appointed 


* EU. III. 632. er than the latter. Amfr Ali, had also 

t Ferishta (I. 293) calls him Amir according to Ferishta a new title, 
Ali, ■which may be explained, by Hatim Khan. 

2BM. III.,167. Both Malix and Amir 1 Ell. IL 137. 
were titlea, the former a degree high- § Feriehta I. 293. 
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to that of Karrah, and very shortly afterwards succeeded Amir 
Ali in that of Oudh. 

Famous as a Monarch, victorious as a General, infamous as a re¬ 
gicide, aye and parricide to boot, Alau-d-din Khilji owes no portion 
of his notoriety to his connection with Oudh. Almost immediate¬ 
ly after he received a grant of the province, he set out on an ex¬ 
pedition to Deogir* ; and on his arrival at Karrah on his return, 
Wose events occurred whioli converted him from a provincial ruler 
into an Emperor, and he marched direct to Dehli. Nor is there 
any thing to show that he subsequently ever visited his early 
government. 

During Alau-d-diVs absence at Deogir, Alanu-l-Mulk, uncle of 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shalu, acted as his deputy in 
Oudh and Karrah ;*f* and*on Al&u-d-din’s attaining the imperial 
dignity he was- confirmed in the government of those provinces. 
(A.D. 1296.) In the following year, however, he was summoned to 
Dehli; and notwithstanding his being, as his nephew mischievously 
records, obese and lazy, was created Kotwal of that City4 Oudh 
still continued to retain its individuality, being one of twenty- 
three principal provinces § into which the empire of Dehli was 
divided : but we are unable to say who held it during the next 
quarter of a century. We then find incidental mention of one 
Malik Tigln of Oudh,|| who (A.D. 1328) accompanied Ulugh Kh£n,^[ 
son of Ghaiasu-d-dln Tughlak in his expedition against Warangal. 
Together With many other nobles, he deserted from Ulugh Kh&n’s 
camp, at an important crisis of the siege of that place, and thus 
caused its failure. He paid the penalty of his misconduct by 
falling into the hands of the Hiudfis who killed and flayed him 
and sent his skin to Ulugh iLh&n at Deogfr. 

He was succeeded by Malik Ainu-l-Mulk** under whose long 
and beneficent rule, Oudh reached a state of great prosperity; so 
much so that many of the nobles and officials of Dehli, dreading the 
stern character of the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak came and 
Egttled in that province (and in Zafrabad also held by Ainu-l- 
Mulk) together with their wives and families. Ainu-l-Mulk was 
as loyal a subject, and as skilful a General as he was an experienced 
Governor, and had more than once given proof of those qualities by 

* Ell. HI. 148.— Ferishta I. 333. ** We argue that such was the 

After obtaining Oudh, A laud-din case because in reference to the 
seems to have gone to Dehli, then events of A.D. 1340, it is said that 
back to Karrah, and then to Deogfr. Ainu-l-Mulk had held Oudh for 
t Ell. III. 149. many years (Ell. III. 247), and that 

X Ell. III. 161. he was an old courtier and associate 

| Ell. 111. 574. of the Sultfin (lb. ,248) which 

|| Ell. 1II. 233, and Ferishta 1. 405. might account for his appointment 

Ell. II. 231. Usually called a long time before. 

Alaf Khan. * 

H 
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the reduction of refractory chiefs, in which he had been assisted 
by his brothers.* The Sultan, accordingly, in A.D. 1340, medi¬ 
tated the removal of the whole family to Deogir, where a good 
ruler was required; but Ainu-l-Mulk, who was simultaneously 
called upon to surrender the Dehli refugees, become alarmed, and 
together with his brothers plunged into that rebellion, which they 
bad so often been the means of punishing in others. They had 
the temerity to take the initiative, and march against the Sultan, 
but suffered a complete defeat. The Malik's brothers were slain 
in the conflict, and he himself fell into the hands of the Sult&n, 
who treated him with unusual clemency as he thought that he 
was “ not ‘wilfully rebellious, but had acted through mistake.” 
Whether he was not deprived of his office, however, is doubtful; 
for according to one account, his services were for some time lost to 
the State, on account of the misconduct of his brothers, and when 
they were again employed it was in the fief of Multan.f 

Ainu-l-Mulk, it has been seen, held at the same time the two 
provinces of Oudh and Zafrabad ; and here begins to be dimly 
foreshadowed that closer and more lasting union between them, 
which took place at the end of the same century. Not that they 
were continuously held together from the time of Ainu-l-Mulk ; 
for when, after the extinction of the revolt of Shamsu-d-din, of 
Gujarat, new Governors were appointed to all border provinces 
(A.D. 1376),| Oudh was given to Hisamu-l-Mulk, while Zafra¬ 
bad fell to Malik Bahroz. But a very few years subsequently, 
(A.D. 1394) the. vast empire of Dehli fell to peices, and seven 
Kingdoms § rose upon its ruins ; and then Oudh and Jaunpur 
(together with Karrah and Kanauj) became united under the same 
sceptre, that of that Shark! dynasty of Jaunpur. 

{To be continued.) 

* The assertion (Ell. III. 248) t Ell. 11. 369. Ibn Batfita says 
that Aiuu-l-Mulk and his brothers that on his capture he was treated 
kuew nothing of war and fighting with every indignity and kept in 
most mean in comparison with the chains for two years and a half, and 
Sultan ; for taken by itself, it is then pardoned (Ell. 111. 619). 
contrary to related facts. As early t Ferishta I. 456. 

as the year 1304, Ainu-l-Mulk had § Ferishta 1, 496. 

conquered Malwa. 



Art. III.—THE SECT OF “ THE ASSASSINS.” 

Part III. The Caliphs of Baghdad. 

T HE conclusion of our last paper established the sect of “ the 
Assassins ” in Asia, and fairly launched them on their dark 
and bloody career. Their daggers had already reached the heart 
of the most eminent statesman, and one of the most estimable of 
the men of his time, the aged vazir, Nizam-ul-Mulk. From that 
time their, grew apace. But in order to understand the 

ca'^es which*enabled an organisation so tttfc»rly subversive of all 
social order, to strengthen and develop, it will oe ^ssary to take 
a rapid retrospect of the events which, commencing with ^ rise 
of the Abbasides to the dignity of Caliph, gradually brought 
central Asia, from Herat to the very borders of Christendom, under 
subiection to the Seljukian Turks. In the first chapter of this 
narrative we gave a brief account of the primary schism m Islam, 
which resulted in the transference of the supreme power from the 
family of Ali, to the house of Ommeya. The princes of this 
house reigned over Islam until the year 132 (A.I). /oO)when 
a successful revolution drove them from Damascus, and replaced 
them by the Abbasides. The origin of the house of Abbas was 

m Before^the birth of the Prophet, and about the middle of the 

fifth century (A D. 440) the chief power m the city of Mecca 
belonged to an Arab sheikh of the tribe of Koreish, named Cossai. 
At that time, not less than after the death of the P r ^ €t ^ ecc »* " 
our readers will remember, was a sacred city in virtue ot its p 
"f 6 the black atone. Thither the tribes went up to wor¬ 
ship, and it was from the influence attaching to the °^ c “ ,. 
nected with the Caaba, and the yearly pilgrimage, that the Sheikhs 
of the Koreish derived their power. These offices were hve in 
number; l.—Simya and Rifada ; the exclusive pnv lege of 
supplying food and water to the pilgrims. %—Kvyada i tbe 
S of the troops in war. Ul.-Liwa j the right of affixing 
the banner to the staff and presenting it to the standard beare . 
IV_Sa; the charge of the Caaba. V.-Dar-ul-Nfwa ; 
tbe presidency in the Hall of Council. Cossai, a man of com- 
manning ability, had contrived to get the whole of those offices in 
hisownpossession, and his great ambition was to transmit his 
newer ^diminished to his eldest son. He had in all four sons; 
the two eldest of whom were Abd-al-dar, and Abd Henafj but of 
these Abd Menaf though inferior in point of ago, was by far the 
most vigorous and enterprising in character, ’l he consequence was 
that on Cossai’s death, the real power passed into the possession 
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of Abd Menaf; his elder brother enjoying little more than a merely 
nominal supremacy. Abd Menaf managed all the affairs of 
Mecca, and on him was devolved the duty of laying out fresh 
quarters for the increasing population of the city. Upon the 
death of Abd-al-dar, the five offices passed to his sons, but they 
all died a few years after him, leaving children too young to main¬ 
tain the rights which had descended to them. (A.D. 500,) Mean¬ 
while the -sons of Abd Mouaf had reached man’s estate; they 
inherited the lofty qualities of their father, and were held in 
equal respect by the tribe of Koreish. The two eldest were Al 
Mutallib^and Hashim. There was bitter feud between them 
and the grandchildren of Abd-al-d.-ar. Mecca at one seemed 
in danger of becombag the scene of a fierce civil war, when a 
eomprog^&arWas effected which averted the calamity. To Hashim 
jySLdfTns party was conceded the office of providing food and water 
for the pilgrims; and the descendants of Abd-al-dar retained the 
custody of the Kaaba, the right to preside in the Ball of Council, 
and that of raising the banner. Hashim, a man of great wealth, 
greatly increased his authority by the princely magnificence of 
his entertainments to the pilgrims ; and the lavish munificence 
■with which during a period of famine, he relieved the wants of 
his fellow citizens. He died early in the sixth century leaving 
one sou who was brought up at Medina under the care of his 
mother. Hashim left his right of entertainment to his elder 
brother Al Muttalih, who continued to discharge that function in 
snch magnificent fashion, that he received the appellation of 
*' Munificent.” After the lapse of some time, he went to Medina 
returning with his nephew, the only child of Hashim. He reached 
Mecca during the heat of the day. As the inhabitants sitting 
in the shade of their houses saw him pass with the lad at his side, 
they exclaimed Abd-al Muttalib —“Look at the servant of 
Muttalib ”—and this name clung to the son of Hashim ever after. 
On the death of his uncle, Abd-al-Muttalib succeeded to the 
office of entertaining the pilgrims. But he was poor, and for a 
long time remained destitute of power or consideration. He had, 
however, the good fortune after a time to discover the celebrated 
well of Zem Zem, which had been choked up centuries before, 
but the recollection of which had survived by tradition. The 
scarcity of water at Mecca rendered this discovery one of great 
value. The position of Abd-al-Muttalib became at once changed. 
His power steadily increased ; he became, and continued until his 
death, the chief man in Mecca. He had ten sons ; the youngest 
and best beloved of whom was Abdallah, the father of Muham¬ 
mad. Abdallah died while his son was still unborn, and the 
guardianship of the future Prophet devolved upon the venerable ' 
Abd-al-Muttalib. This guardianship lasted only a few years. 
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Abd-al-Muttalib died AD. 578, at the ripe age of four score and 
two. The right of entertaining the pilgrims passed to his eldest 
surviving son Zobeir, and after him to his younger brother 
Abbas—the progenitor of the Abb&side Caliphs. But since the 
death of Abd-al-Muttalib, the influence of the family had steadily 
declined \ and that of Abu Sofian—the father of Moawiah, the first 
Ommeya Caliph—had attained the ascendant. Abbas succeeded in 
retaining the privilege only of supplying the pilgrims with water. 
This was held by him until the introduction of Islam, and con¬ 
firmed to him aud his family bjr the Prophet. But he was a man 
in no way remarkable, and was never held in much account by 
his fellow tribesmen. When the prophet resolved to abandon Mecca, 
and went out beyond the city for'that momentous midnight inter¬ 
view with the Medina converts which resulted in “ the Flight," 
Abbas was his sole companion. Abbas, however, was not at ibis 
time a convert nor until long after. During the prophet’s residence 
at Medina, he remained at .Mecca, playing the part of a trimmer, 
and mauaging to preserve the good will of both parties. Only when 
the Prophet set out on that triumphant march which carried him 
unopposed into Mecca, did Abbas openly espouse his cause. He 
met the Prophet half way between Mecca and Medina, and was 
received with favour and affection. 

Abu Abdallah Muhammad the great grandson of this Abbas, 
was the father of the two first Abbaside Caliphs. There was no 
lack of prognostications setting forth the approaching greatness 
of his family. We cite one here as illustrative of the tioie. “ We 
happened,” so it is related as coming from the lips of Hajjaj (the 
“ infamous Hajjaj " of our first paper) “ to be with ^Lbdal Malek 

Ibn Marwan at a country. seat of bis. He was 

conversing with a physiognomist, and addressing questions to 
him when Ali Ibn Abdallah came in accompanied by his son 
Muhammad. On seeing him approach, Abd-al« Malek ceased from 
conversation, his colour changed, and he began to mutter some 
words between his lips. I immediately sprung up with the inten¬ 
tion of preventing Ali from advancing, but the Caliph made me 
a sign that I should let him .alone. He then drew near and made 
his salutation, on which .Abd-al-Malek seated him by bis side, 
and while he passed his hand carelessly over his clothes, he signed 
to Muhammad that he should also be seated. He then commenced 
discoursing with Ali, the agreeable tone of whose conversation was 
well known. A repast being brought in, the Caliph washed bis 
bands, and ordered the tray to be placed near Ali Ibn Abdallah, 
but be said he was then keeping a fast, and rising up suddenly 
he retired. Abd-al Malek followed him with his eyes till he had 
nearly disappeared from sight, and then turning to the 
physiognomist, he asked him if he knew who be was ? The man 
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replied that he did not, but that he knew one thing respecting 
him. The Caliph desired to know what that was; and the 
physiognomist said : “ If the youth who is with him be hia son, 
there will come forth from his loins a number of Pharoahs des¬ 
tined to possess the earth and slay whoever attempts to resist 
them ! ” On hearing these words, Abd-alMalek turned pale and 
said, “ A monk from Aileh who once saw him with me, pretended 
that thirteen kings should come forth from his loinB, and he des¬ 
cribed to me the appearance of each.” 

The house of Abbas had, however, up to this time made no pre¬ 
tence of a claim to the Caliphate. They had not been elected by 
popular suffrage, neither were, they descendants of Ali. Their 
claim, if they had put forth any, would have been rejected by 
Sunni and Shia alike. They got over this difficulty with much in¬ 
genuity. The authority of the Imamate, they said, had been trans¬ 
ferred to them in this manner. On the death of Hoosain—the 
victim of Kerbela—the office of Imam had passed to his brother, 
another son of Ali, named Muhammad Ibn al Hanifiya. On the 
death of Muhammad it passed to his son Abft Hashim ; and Abfr 
Bashim having no children of his own, when on his death-bed 
sent for Abu Abdallah Muhammad and invested him with the 
dignity of Imam, who, in his turn, transmitted it to his sons. 

This 'story was scouted by the Shias, and with excellent reason. 
The dignity of Imam is inseparable from the “ People of the 
House,’ "i.e., the lineal descendants of the Prophet, through his 
daughter Fatima, and Ali her husband. It is this double connec¬ 
tion with the Prophet—the affinity of love, not less than the 
affinity of blood, which gave to the twelve Imams their rights 
to the allegiance of the faithful. Now Muhammad ibn-al Hanifiya 
never could have been the Imam, because he was not the son of 
Fatima, but of Ali and a female slave. On the death of 
Hoosain, the dignity of Imam passed to his son Abtil Hasan Ali, 
surnamed Zain-al-Aibadin, (the ornament of the adorers ), and 
the validity of this transmission was further confirmed by miracle. 
For on the death of Hoosain,'Muhammad did assert his claim 
to the Imamate, and with the consent of Zan-al-Aibadin their 
respective claims were referred to the decision of the black stone, 
which replied in txeeUent Arabic that Zain-al-Aibadin was the 
true Imam. This last point may admit of doubt, but it is quite 
clear without its assistance that the Abbasides had no right 
whatever to aspire to the position of the Caliph. They felt this 
themselves; and though their missionaries were disseminated 
far and wide through Islam, the work of proselytism was not 
carried on in their name. They professed, like the Shias, to 
advocate the cause of the “ the People of the House.” By this 
means they deceived the people; and in Khorasan especially, they 
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won over thousands of adherents who believed themselves to be 
fighting for the house of Ali. When in after times reproached 
with these perjuries, the Abbasides retorted, not without an 
appearance of reason, that they too were “ People of the House,” 
seeing that their ancestor Abbas, and Abdallah, the father of the 
Prophet, were brothers. 

It was in the hundredth year after the Hejira, that, the cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand first appeared above the horizon in 
Khorasan. Nasser Seyaur, the Governor of that Province, had 
kindled a spirit of revolt among the Arab tribes who garrisoned 
that portion of Islam ; and the Supineness of the reigning Caliph 
Merwan, who treated with indifference all his appeals for re¬ 
inforcements, gave time for discontent to assume the character of 
a revolution. This was the exact contingency the partisans of 
the Abbasides had been waiting for. Their leader in Khorasan 
was Abfi Moslem, an emancipated slave, but a man also of tre¬ 
mendous energy, though pitiless and cruel even beyond the 
measure of his age. He is one of the most striking personalities 
to be met with in oriental history; “ low in stature,” says a con¬ 
temporary, “ of a tawny complexion, with handsome features and 
engaging manners ; he ^as never observed to laugh ; the gravest 
events could hardly disturb the serenity of his countenance ; he 
received news of the most important victories without expressing 
the least symptom of joy; under the greatest reverses of fortune 
he never betrayed the slightest uneasiness ; and when angered he 
never lost his self control.” Abu Moslem perceived that now was 
the moment to strike. He gathered his secret adherents around 
him, and made common cause with the malcontents of Khorasan. 
The Cause was proclaimed to be the rights of “ the People of the 
House " against the usurpations of the Ommeyides. A short time 
previously a grandson of the Imam Zain-al-Aibadin had been exe¬ 
cuted on a charge of rebellion, and his body exposed upon a gibbet. 
This gave Abu Moslem the opportunity of concealing his real 
purpose, and effectually deceiving the adherents of the Ali. 
The remains were taken down, and buried with every possible 
mark of honour, and as a symbol at once of their grief and their 
resolve to be revenged, Abu Moslem ordered his followers to 
clothe themselves in black—which colour remained ever after the 
distinguishing insignia of the House of Abbas. It would take 
us too far from our proper subject to trace in detail the course 
of the revolution. Suffice to say that after a great deal of 
fierce fighting, the partisans of the Caliph Merwan were 
swept clean out of Khorasan, and the black banners of the 
rebellion entered Irak. Nothing as yet had been divulged of 
the ultimate purpose of the movement "The People of the 
flouse ” was the watchword everywhere proclaimed^ and it 
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ensured at least the neutrality of the Shia, where it did not obtain 
his active co-operation. But at length, the city of Cufah—the 
very stronghold and eeutre of the family of Ali—was delivered 
over by a sort of popular vote to the chiefs of the insurrection, and 
the policy of concealment could he maintained no longer. The excit¬ 
able populace of Cufah were wrought up to the highest pitch of 
impatience and curiosity, as Hasan Kotbah—the lieutenant of 
of Abu Moslem filed into the city at the head of his troops. 
Rumour of course was busy with her hundred tongues as to the 
next event in the great drama unfolding before them. Kotbah 
continued to dissimulate to the last moment. Abu Setmah 
Jaffier—the agent for the Family of the Prophet, waited upon 
him, and was received with all possible ceremony and honor. 
A joint proclamation was issued in his name and in that of 
Kotbah, inviting the inhabitants to meet next day at the princi¬ 
pal mosque. At the appointed houit the mosque was crowded, 
not a person of respectability stayed away. The object of the 
assembly had been studiously concealed, and the curiosity of the 
multitude was intense. It was however doomed to remain yet 
awhile unsatisfied. Abu Selmah, after conducting the public prayer 
as usual, simply prorogued the assembly .^requesting all who could 
mount a horse or put on armour ' to appear the next day in the 
same place arrayed in black ,*0 swear allegiance to the new Caliph. 
The delay was necessary to gain time for the work of secret corrup¬ 
tion to be brought to a succesful conclusion. Abu Selmah 
was won over, and probably, though it is not expressly Stated, 
most of the principal men of the city. The fickleness of the 
people of Cufah had passed into a proverb. Like the men of 
Athens, the people of Cufah seemed to have spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing. Stiff in 
opinions, and always in the wrong—at least always insisting upon 
the logic of their convictions at utterly inappropriate seasons,—they 
were “ every thing by turns and nothing long.” Ever since the death 
©f Ali, they had never ceased to fluctuate between two opinions 
■‘—now espousing the cause of his family, and shedding their blood 
like so much .water in its defence—then with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, abandoning them to slaughter, nay, even actively aid¬ 
ing in their destruction. Their loyalty to the Imam had invari¬ 
ably proved to be but the kisses of a Delilah luring her victim 
to his death ; and they were about to give the most memorable 
illustration of this infidelity, which seems to have proceeded mort 
from a constitutional instability of temperament than from deli¬ 
berate treachery. 

Ou the uext morning at break of day the whole of Cufah appear¬ 
ed completely shrouded in black j the people hastened to the 
mosque i a prodigious crowds, in black turbans and vestures, an! 
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with black banners floating above them. In due time, Abu Selm&h 
appeared also clothed in black. Afer leading the prayers he 
turned to the people and asked of them if they were willing to 
acquiesce in the act he was about to make known to them. They 
demanded an explanation. He then proceeded to say that Abu 
Moslem, the leader of the insurrection, had determined to deliver 
the world from the tyranny of the House of Ommeya. With this 
purpose in view he had sought for a new leader in Islam, but had 
discovered nowhere, a person so eminent for piety and ability 
as Ali, the son of Muhammad, the great grandson of Abbas, of 
the House of Hashim, and of the Family of the Prophet. Him, 
therefore, he had selected* and he now hoped that his choice would 
be confirmed by the approbation of the Faithful in Cufah. The 
air was rent with the shouts of the applauding multitude; the 
assembly declared with the voice of one man that the choice 
must have been the result of a divine inspiration ; and the awful 
shout of “Godis most powerful ” was caught up and repeated 
again and again by the enthusiastic crowd. 

This lucky Ali was at this very moment concealed in Kufah 
in the house of Abu Selmah, and a messenger was despatched 
to bring him. He soon appeared, clothed from head to foot in 
sable garments, and riding upon a she-camel. He ascended the 
pulpit and delivered "an address, setting forth his zeal for Islam, 
and his rights to the Imamate. A few days before he would 
assuredly have been destroyed as a heretic had he ventured to 
claim the dignity of Imam in a Cufah mosque, but that time was 
past. For the moment, at least, the people of Cufah were anything 
rather than critical; and the young Caliph had no sooner quitted the 
pulpit, than the frantic crowd trampled each other down in their 
endeavours to get forward, and proffer—each man personally— 
their allegiance to their new * sovereign. Thfls scene took place on 
Friday, 12th of the first Rebi. A.H. 132, (28th October A.D. 749), 

The proceeding at Cufah at last aroused the Caliph Merwan 
from 1116 unaccountable apathy. He marched out of Damascus 
to give battle to the insurgents. Like all the sovereigns of his 
family, Merwan was, a soldier of distinguished courage and skill; 
and but for an accident he might yet have suppressed the revolt. 
The two armies fronted each other in the vicinity of Cufah, and 
the battle was just joining when Merwan’s horse broke loose from 
the attendant holding it, and galloped riderless through the ranks 
of the army. Believing their leader to be killed, the Caliph’s 
troops flung away their arras and fled in every direction. No 
further resistance was made. The march of the Abbapides to 
Damascus was a triumphal progress. The cities every where 
flung open their gates, and the inhabitants clothed in black 
tecefyed the victorious troops with shouts and acclamations. 
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Even Damascus submitted without an attempt at resistance. 
The unhappy J/Jerwan, in the meanwhile, with the wreck of his 
army, had fled through Syria and Palestine and reached the 
ponfines of Egypt. Ten thousand men followed hard upon his 
traces. Jfe retreated, bprnjng and wasting the country behind 
him, until he reached Fostit, the ancient capital pf Egypt. But 
fatigue and despair had diminished the number of his followers ; 
he continued his flight along the Western bank of the Nile, 
his attendants falling away at every march, until he 'was left 
with only a single domestic. Be had laid down to take a little 
rest in a-small Christian phappl, when the place was surrounded 
by his pursyers. peteymiued to sell his life dearly, the fallen 
Caliph rushed out sword in hand, and fell transfixed with a lance. 
ThuB perished the last Eastern Caliph of the House of Oipmeya. 

Abdallah, the unple of the Abb&sidp Caliph, had in the mean? 
while, assumed tjie ^oyernujent of Damascus and as soon as he re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the deatfi oflflerwan, jie proclaimed his nephew 
the sole legitimate Caliph ip Islam. The Omrpeyides, terrified and 
hopeless, sought only to conceal tjipnispjyes, Abdallah, howeyer, had 
eputfiyed a snare to get them into his power. Be caused q, genera} 
amnesty tp bp published for all members .of the House of Om- 
tpeya, and al) ptisans who would repair to the palace, and take 
an oath of allegianpe to the new Caliph* Tl )e adherents of 
the fallen dynasty rejoiced at this unlooked for plemency, and 
caipe ip greet numbers, to the palace. There wpfe no less than 
eighty kipspiPP and'relatiyegpf the late Caliph, besides a crowd of 
followers anq attendants, The treacherous Abdallah piinglcd in 
the assemble with a smiling and friendly expression of counte¬ 
nance. But while he appeared tq dispose himself, so as tp receive 
jfche homage of the unsuspecting chiefs, Jus soldiers also fpirmed a 
cirple rpupd the Ommeyides. At q preponpertpd sigpal they fell 
upon their victims, beating them to the ground with blpws from 
heavy jnsteps. A single member of the family alone effected an 
pscape ; and simultaneously with the slapghtpr within the palace, 
the servants apd followers outside were pitilessly massacred. 
"Whep ajf was over, op seemed to be, Abdallah ordered the eighty 
bodies tg be arrapged in row?, and covered with planks. Qn this 
dreadful table, a gorgeops banquet was then spread for hig offipprs 
and .chief pep, tp heighten their rejoicing so he said, whh “ the 
lash gqspq pf the Ommeyides" Th^ atrocious masBapre, tbppgh. 
perpetrated hy uis pncle, obtained for the ypung Caliph the title qf 

the ^ippdghhdder,” 

But n dyppsty ‘ foppded uppp treqphery, and cemented hy ipno- 
^pt blood, lacked every element pf stability. This the princes pf 
fh e Bouse pf Abbps perceived cleaply enppgh j but the pnly 

remedy that seemed to enggest ftseif tree to persevere in the 
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Wrbarous policy they had adopted. The adhfetents of tbediftmey- 
ides were slaughtered wherever found ; the descendants of All 
were put to death, ar.d their property confiscated upon the small¬ 
est pretexts * and the jails Were crowded with political prisoheis 
awaiting their sentenca These harsh measures engendered' rebel¬ 
lion as a matter of course ; revolts produced reprisals 5 and repri¬ 
sals only Served to intensify Animosities already burning at a 
white heat. The Arab tribes in Syria were devoted partisans of 
the expelled dynasty; find their unceasing revolts, their bitter 
and Unrelenting hostility, compelled the Abbasides to abandon 
Darilascus—the ancient capital of Isfaih—for the new city of 
t&ghdad. The Shias were not less active. In the year 145 
(A. D. 762) Muhammad, a great grandson of the Imarh tloosain rais¬ 
ed the standard of fevolt in the Hfejaz, put to death all the represeo-* 
tatives of tlie Caliph Al Mansur, and was prayed for as the legiti¬ 
mate Imam in the’ Sacred cities of Medea and Medihis. 'This sedition 
was still iinc[uellfed wheri Ibrahim, thd brother of this Muh&innted 
persuaded the lncdnstaut people of Ciifah to cast aside the black 
garments they had donned so recently, and with such fraufcib 
enthusiast^, and range themselves once again on the side of the 
veritable people of the housfe. I’he death of Ibrahim by a chance 
arrow put an end to this rebellion. The turbulent Spirit then 
broke forth ixi Khorasan; Mokanha, the dfelebrated “ veiled pro¬ 
phet of fcliorasau ” filled the vajley Of the Sogd brith the clamour 
of war. Ihe fearful Severities of the Caliph Al flaudy succeeded 
iu obtaining a brief respite * but Harfin Al ftasiiid had no sooner 
mounted the throne, than the flames of civil war broke out once 
more. At Mecca and Medina, and in the inaccessible province of 
Tabreez, partisans of the Moitsfe of All drove out the representative# 
of the Baghdad Government; and to the very . day Of Harftu’tf 
death, large por iouS of Islam were in open revolt agaihSt him.* 

* We know tit few events is his* pel led to undertake this painful jour- 
tory more ghastly and terrible than ney. But by Bijti who created Harourr, 
the death of this dru'dl and vindictive thou shalt perish by a death so pain- 
monarch,—alidosttbe Worgt.if not the ful, that its agonies shall iu finitely sur- 
very worst?, of an thd Caliphs. An in- pass all that has eVer yet been krtotffi. 
aurrectionhad brokent>tit in Khurasan Theil drill'# as he Was he sent for thfi 
under the leadership of one ttaueffia. exCCfttioner, and ordered him there 
In one of thfe engagements, the troops and then to dissect the prisoner, limb 
of the Caliphs made a prisoner of from limb. Each member. as it was 
Besheir, Rauffia’s brother. He was separated from the agonised body' 
sent to Tons, where Ilaroun AI Rashid Was laid before the revengeful Caliph, 
lay upon a bed of sickness in daily piece by piece to the number of four- 
expectation of.death. “ Thou adver- teen,—the object being to protract' 
sary of God 1 ” said the dying Caliph, suffering to the last possible degree, 
as the prisoner was brought into his. before the dciual extinction of opus* 
preseuce, “ by thy malice and that of Ciotfsness. The deed atcomplhshVJi f 
thy brother in subverting my atuho- H&rotin swooned away, and died two 
tity in Khoraeuh have 1 been Com- days after; 
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The contest for the Caliphate between the two sons of Harun- 
A1 Amin, and A1 Mamun—roused all the early hopes, ant more 
than the first enthusiasm, of the Shias. They broke out in Khora- 
san, in Busora, in the Hejaz and in Yemen. The Hejaz and 
Yemen never after yielded more than a nominal submission to the 
house of Abbas. They remained a secure refuge for the partisans of 
Ali, and put themselves under the rule of the Fatimite Caliphs 
as fidon as that dynasty established itself in Egypt. The Caliph 
A1 Mamun—a liberal and far-seeing potentate—felt that these 
internal convulsions, unless appeased at once, must speedily rend 
the Empire into fragments. The policy of persecution had been 
tried and failed utterly. He determined to have recourse to the 
^ policy of conciliation. The living representative of the house of 
* Ali at this time was Abfil Hasan Ali, the eighth Imam. To him 
Mamun gave the surname Ar Rida or the accepted, as* signify¬ 
ing the destiny in store for him; gave him his daughter 
Omm Habib in marriage; caused his name to be inscribed on 
the currency in conjunction with his own, and proclaimed him 
as his future successor to the dignity of the Caliphate. But the 
Abbasides of Irak were not prepared to fall in with this policy of 
renunciation. They declared Mamun to be, ipso facto, deposed, and 
transferred their allegiance to his uncle, Ibrahim I bn Al Mahdi. 
This caused Mamun to quit Meru and march in all haste to Bagh¬ 
dad. The u Accepted ” in the most opportune manner died during 
the march, and as Mamun in after days obtained a very disagreeable 
notoriety by the murder of any one who stood in his way, it is 
rfot surprising to find that he was suspected of poisoning the 
Imam, as the easiest means of cutting the knot of his difficulties. 
At any rate the death of«Ar Rida had the happiest results. 
Baghdad opened her gates without opposition ; the temporary 
Caliph Ibrahim retired precipitately into private life, remaining 
hidden for three years in the disguise of a woman ; Mamun, for 
his part, resumed tne black garments and other insignia of the 
house of Abbas, and nothing more was heard of a restoration af 
the house of Ali. But this momentary glimpse of the desired 
haven had necessarily the effect of adding a fresh sting to the 
bitterness of defeat. The Shias became, if possible, more utterly 
implacable than ever. The insurrection of Babek, which was not 
put down till long after the death of Mamun, the wars of the 
Carmathians, and finally the rise of the Fatimites denote the 
growing strength of the Shia, the decreasing vigour of the Sunni. 
The death of the “Martyr” Hoosain was, in truth, bloodily 
avenged. Until both parties fell crushed beneath the mace of the 
Mongol, the history of Islam is little else than the history of a 
long religious war between these two opposing sects. The rise 
of “ the assassins " marks its culminating point. 
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But these repeated outbreaks had also other effects which 
completely altered the character of the Caliphate, and gradually 
eradicated Arab rule out of Central Asia. These insurrections 
were all along strictly Arabic in their character. The vanquished 
populations took little or no interest in these nice points about 
the Imamate. And the repeated defeats and sweeping reprisals 
had the effect of gradually weeding the Arabic elemeut out 
of Central Asia ; and compelling the • Caliphs to seek for more 
loyal subjects among the conquered races. This, again, had the 
double result of converting the Caliph himself, from an Arab chief 
into n Despot of the old Persian type ; and of making Baghdad 
the scene of that splendid but transient revival of letters, which 
has won for the Arabs* their chief place in the gratitude of pos¬ 
terity. This revival was not, however, of an Arabic character at all, 
but a combination of Greek and Syrian ; and had its origin in the 
mental activity inspired by fragments of Aristotle and Plato 
translated by Christians of Syria, first into Syriac, and then into 
Arabic. 

For the first hundred years after the conquest of Asia by the 
Arabs, the policy of persecution on account of religion was of course 
carried out against the conquered peoples, who did not embrace Islam- 
ism ; and more especially against the Christians. They were treated 
very much as the Jews were dealt with in Christendom ; though 
the balance of toleration is, we think, rather in favour of the 
Muhammadan. Not only by actual exclusion from every post, how¬ 
ever subordinate, under Government, but by every kind of ingeuious 
humiliation they were made to feel their infinite inferiority to the 
Faithful. “TheZLmmis unbelievers, but mainly Christians) 
says one of several Fatwas we have seen, “ are not to ride on horses 
or mules, or valuable asses ; and they are on no account to make use 
of highly ornamented saddles. The Zimmis are not to collect 
together in the public roads for purposes of conversation ; they 
are not to walk along the pathway so as to encumber the free pro¬ 
gress of the Faithful; they are not to be permitted to speak with 
a loud voice in the presence of the Faithful; neither are they 
permitted to have servants following them; and still less are 
they to have domestics clearing the road before them. They are 
on no account to wear fine clothing, hpt to go about iu public 
attired in plain and coarse garments ; their houses must not rise 
higher than those of the Moslems about them, and they are not 
permitted to decorate the exteriors. It is the duty of the Princes 
in Islam, to whom God has given authority, to forbid all such 
practices, and to punish and chastise those who continue to 
practise them.” The manner of paying the tribute or. head-tax 
imposed on all unbelievers is laid down; as followsThe Zimmi, 
Christian or Jew, shall go in person, upon the 4a/ fix^d, and hot 
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t>y the Agency of A liakeel, to the kofese of the official charged 
with the duty of collecting the poll-tax ; the latter is to be seated 
bn an elevated daiS; Ih fashion ..like k throne ; the Zimmi will come' 
forward, harrying the tax ih thfe palm of his hand ; from whence 
the offibfei* will takfe' it in sjifeh a ttiftnher that Ins Laud shall be 
Above, and r that Of the Zimmi below. After this, the officer will 
Strike the Zimmi A blow with hi# fist on the nape of his neck ; 
and a .nian will Stdnd ready hear the officer, thereupon to hustle 
the Ziilimi foffiibly out of thfe toom ; then a .second, then a 
third, presenting themselvfeS in likfe (banner, will be subjected td 
Similar treatment as well as ail who shall follow. .All the Faithful 
shall be admitted to enjoy this,spectacle. It shall not be permit¬ 
ted to any of them to employ A deputy tot the payment of this 
tax ; it is necessazy that they should experience, each in his own 
person, this mark of humiliation ; because, perhaps, they will 
thereby be brought to believe ih God and. his Prophet.” 

To the unspeakable scandal tit the Faithful this wholesome and 
rfgb teohS discipline begdrt id fall into disuse with the accession of 
the Abbasides; These Princes (fad enemies they hated and dreaded 
Worse that* the £imtais, and they devised the policy of playing 
the one Off against the Other; Ai IVfknsfer; thfe second of the 
line, appears to bat'd initiated thfe feeW practice; Pie made use 
of Christian Agency to establish a system of espionage over the 
adherents of the fallfe'n house* and the Muhammadans of his time 
Who had hitherto had the exclusive privilege of oppressing whom 
they pleased, are lodd in their outcries oter the intolerable suffer¬ 
ings of the Faithful under this new system* We read, indeed; 
occasionally of this Or that Caliph, impelled by the threats and 
lamentations of the orthodpjL making half-hearted endeavours 
to put (natters hack fen their old footing, fiat it was nfew beyond 
the potfrfef of mail to do So.- The feW simple rules of government 
laid dovtn in, the Koran where altogether insufficient to meet the 
com pie A needs of a vast empire, The Arabs, clinging pertinaci¬ 
ously to the tribfe life of the desert Were tftterly incompetent to 1 
cope With thfese new difficulties fer fefeu to understand them. 
It Was at this jfencthrfe that the feonqfeered races—the Syrians' 
and Persians—came fcrtwkrd with ^he offer of their services. 
The otre tinder the old Persian Kings, the other fender the' 
monattchs of Constantinople* had acquired that practical acquain¬ 
tance with the Art of gfevefpmeht which was lacking to tbfe 
Arab. Phey undertook to make the seemingly inflexible Koran 
adapt itself to the new apd unforeseen order of things. By their 
combined ingenuity—aid the happy idea of collecting together the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, and plafeing theta on a level with 
the Koran in authority—the old formulas were made to stretch So a* 
to. cover the new facta This is the explanation.of the circfemstanofe 
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noted by Tbn Khaldoun in his Prolegomena. “ It is," he says, “ a 
jcurioys circumstance that the majority of the learned amongst the 
Moslems belonged to a foreign race; very few persons of 
.Arabian descent having obtained distinction yn the sciences con-r 
pected with the law or in those based upon hitman reason ; and 
yet the promulgator of the law was an Arab, qpd the Koran, 
that source of so many .sciences, an Arabic work” 

Every succeeding reign saw Jews, Christians, and Persians 
assuming that legitimate influence which belauds to superior 
intellect; and the Muhammadan writers complain loudly that 
before the death of Marpun, they had almost everywhere sups 
planted the Faithful, and filled the highest offices in all the Pro¬ 
vinces. But this contact with meptal activity moving outside of 
the narrow circle pf Islapii^m inspired the liberal and inquiring 
mind of Mamun with a passionate eagerness in the hunt after know¬ 
ledge. He had philosophical conversation pp in his palace, which 
are thus described by an amazed and utterly spapdalised Muhatp? 
madan. “ At the'first stance I attended, not only were there 
present Moslems of every sect, orthodox and heterodox, but mis? 
believers, fire-worshippers, materialists, atheists, Jews, Christians— 
in a wojrd, sceptics of every kipd. Each sect had its own chief, 
Charged to defend the ppipions it professed ; and every time that 
one of these chiefs entered the hall, all present arose in sign of 
respect, and pot a man resumed his seat until the new comer 
had taken his. The hall was soon filled, and when Jhe assembly 
was complete, one of the unbelievers spoke as follpwB:—‘ Vjfe 
are," said he. * assembled here together for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussion ; you all understand the conditions j you others, you 
Moslems, are npt to meet us by reasons taken from your Book or 
founded on the authority of your prophet ;as we believe in neither 
the one nor the other. Every on.e is to liprit himself to arguments 
based upon that reaspn that is common to all.* Every ope ap¬ 
plauded tljese words.” “You can imagine," says thp teller of 
this story, “ that having heard such things I did not remain in 
that assembly."* Out of the confluence of these different convic¬ 
tions arose a, party in Islam,—the sept of the Motasjales—which 
resembled jp many points, the Broad Qhurch Party ip the JSnglisfi 
Church. The orthodox belief regarding the Eovan answers 
jn some respect tP that regarding the Bible which is field by thp 
jbelievers in yerfial inspiration. The Koran is said to be the Vpry 
word of Ood, etprn.al and uncreated, remaining, a$ some express it, 
j.n the very essence of God. Everything that is ip ft is 

i-s-— 1 1 1 - .. ■ — * ■' < . y*—t 

f This particular tfance did pot those which orgipated wjtfi hb a, wt 
take until after M^tpun^ have quoted thy abovf m««u» in 

dwtfi, bat M ft ©sactiy resembles the present connection. ^ 
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imposed upon the believer, by one divine authority, and to 
offend in the least is as bad as to offend in the greatest. As 
we pointed out in our first paper, a belief of this kind is 
simply the death-warrant of progress. The man or the nation 
possessed by it, sinks inevitably into imbecility, as an iron fetter 
will gradually eat into the limb it enchains. The Motnzales 
strove to liberate the conscience from this iron bondage. They 
held that Muhammad was himself the author of the Koran, and 
that being such the precepts in that book were amenable to 
change and even to complete abrogation ; they denied the absolute 
predestination of mankind, asserting man to be a free agent, and 
God not* the author of evil but of good only ; they protested that 
there could be no saving efficacy in the mere profession of the 
Unity, but that a (so called) believer who committed sin would 
assuredly be punished hereafter, however unimpeachable his 
orthodoxy might be. 

Centuries of progression lay, germ-liko, in these propositions 
could they ever have filtered down, and struck their roots 
in the hearts of the people. But they never did. The 
literature that can raise a people to a higher level of 
thought and action must be born, as it were, from the bosom of 
the people themselves. The Truth which it seeks to inculcate 
may—nay, must—be capable of universal application ; but the form 
must be intensely national. ‘ The combination of these two seem¬ 
ingly antagonistic types of character has been the distinctive 
characteristic fcf all the greatest thinkers, from Homer to the pre¬ 
sent day ; and therein lies the secret of their power and their im¬ 
mortal life. There is only one Eastern nation, the Jewish, which 
has produced a literature of this kind ; and they are the one East¬ 
ern people who can, with truth, be honoured with the name of. 
“ nation ”—the one Eastern people who have been conscious of 
a national purpose which preserved them from generation to gene- 
ation, as a living organism. The teaching of Psalmists and Pro¬ 
phets is as wide and deep as human nature, because it has its roots 
in a profound and fervent patriotism. The Koran could never pro¬ 
duce anything akin to this; it resolves mankind into a multitude 
of isolated units,—cunningly contrived pieces, of mechanism, 
worked by an inscrutable B'ate. The Christian idea of a guiding 
and illuminating spirit holding secret converse' with the hearts of 
men, and leading them towards the li|ht whioh has had such 
potent effects in Europe, by casting, as it were, a mysterious and 
sanctifying glory around all intellectual products, could only 
enter surreptitiously into the heart of a good Moslem. .** There is 
no God but God, and- Muhammad is His Prophet” implied that 
apart from the Koran there was no pathway open to a knowledge 
y» the Deity. The denizens of this world were either believers or 
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unbelievers; and there was an end of the whole matter. The one 
would go to heaven, and the other to hell. 

The literature of Baghdad was far too artificial a product to 
have a chance of rooting itself in such an unpromising soil. It 
sprang out of no pressing spiritual needs ; it possessed no origin¬ 
ality ; it was servilely imitative ;—nothing more in fact than 
a carefully nurtured exotic to ornament the palace of an Eastern 
despot. It never took, and ' never was intended to take a 
practical turn or to become a guide for conduct; and the 
glimpses of truth struck out here and there, were almost instanta¬ 
neously lost in the mists of allegory, or vanished down the abysses 
of mysticism. But with this uprising of Persian and Syrian 
elements there came also a corresponding change in the position 
and authority of the Caliph. These subject races, both by im¬ 
memorial tradition and early education had a profound and abject 
veneration for the person of the sovereign, The ancient Kings of 
Persia, the old Caesars of Rome had been always regarded by them 
as beings more than human, and they soon succeeded in investing 
the Caliph of Islam with the same preternatural attributes. The 
Arab withdrew in deep disgust from the servile ceremonial which 
expressed this new conception of royal authority to the freedom 
of his native deserts, and Asia became the prey of a new 
master, far more fierce and inhuman. The people of Syria and 
Persia could elevate their sovereign to the position of a God ; but 
enervated by centuries of despotic rule, they were powerless to 
defend him; For such a purpose the Caliphs needed men, like 
the Arabs, inured to hardship aud exposure, indifferent to blood¬ 
shed and strong in heart and limb. These they found in the 
Turcomans. 

The name of Tartarv has been given in Europe to that immense 
region extending almost entirely across Asia from the Caspian Sea 
to the Eastern Ocean. The most Eastern Division of Tartary is the 
country of the Mantchous which fills up the interval between 
China and Siberia*, having the-Sea of Japan as its Eastern boundary 
and the Hingun Mountains on the West. On the Western limits 
of this division commence the almost boundless plains roamed 
over by the tribes of Mongolia; and to the West again of Mongo¬ 
lia, is Independent Tartary, comprising Bokhara, Khiva, Khokand, 
ahd other small States. It was this part of Asia that was the 
home of the Turcomans. According to the learned Chinese 
scholar De Guignes, the ancestors of these Turks or Turcomans 
were a people dwelling to the north of the Northern Provinces of 
China, and known to ancient Chinese Historians as “ the Barbari¬ 
ans of the Mountains.'’ Two thousands years, he tells us, before 
the birth of Christ we obtain our first glimpse of this people, 
living in tents pitched upon' carts, and moving Ih^hese travelling 
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bouses along the banks of the rivers, and over the plains 
which promised to furnish the best pasture for their flocks. For 
the next fifteen hundred years only some fitful gleams—few and 
far between—illuminate the obscurity of Chinese History, but we 
can discern by the uncertain glimmer vast hordes of these barbarians 
entering the Northern Provinces of China, and spreading misery, 
and devastation in every direction. The Great wall of - China was 
constructed (B.C. 210) as a protection against their terrible 
raids. When at length the darkness has altogether been dis*- 
sipated we find these barbarians, united into a great and power¬ 
ful nation under a single sovereign. For two centuries and a half 
they continued to be' the scourge of the Chinese dominions. 
Advance towards civilisation they made none. They practised 
none of the arts of a sedentary life. They built no cities : they 
carried on no trade. They lived by plunder; their amusements 
were the chase and the foray. In their dreadful and monotonous 
history, as depicted to us by the marvellous industry of De Guignes, 
we hear of nothing year after year but huge swarms of horsemen, 
traversing the country, either pursuing or pursued, harrying, 
plundering and burning. So it goes on until the close of the first 
century after Christ, when the reader is greatly rejoiced to find 
that the Barbarians have fallen into a disunited and utterly feeble 
condition—that on all their frontiers, swarms of infuriated Chinese 
aTe pressing in,—that a terrible famine has come in to aid the 
avengers—that one great battle after another utterly breaks up 
their power, and terminates “ the Empire of the Huns ” after a 
duration of about 1323 years. The very name of Huns was lost and 
forgotten ; a portion of the conquered people being absorbed into 
other tribes, and a portion finding new homes for themselves in 
what we now call Western or Independent Tartary, where they 
became known by the name of “ Turks.” 

It was not until nearly the close of the first century after the 
Hejira that the banners of Islam were carried into the regions be¬ 
yond the Oxus and, only after a great deal of hard fighting 
that the Oases of Bokhara and Samarkand were annexed to the 
dominions of the. Caliph. In these struggles a large number of 
Turks, men, women, and children, were necessarily made prison¬ 
ers, and disseminated as slaves through Asia. The women were 
remarkable for their beauty. " Ah! ” sighs Hafiz, in one of 
his prettiest lyrics ; “ If that Turkish- girl of Shiraz would 
but take possession of my heart, I would give for the black 
mole on her cheek the riches of Samarkand and Bokhara.” 
The men were remarkable for their commanding stature, their 
courage in the field, and their extraordinary capacity for af¬ 
fairs. In course of time they were converted to the Muham¬ 
madan faith* and there being no exclusive aristocracy or govern*- 
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iog class m Islam, they frequently rose to positions of trust and 
importance. Their numbers too multiplied apace, and when the 
Arabs deserted them, the Caliphs sought for soldiers among these 
new subjects. As early as the Caliphate of Al Mansur—the 
second of the Abbasides—two Turkish, officers had been enrolled 
in the Imperial Service, and these probably had subordinates of 
the same race under them. Half a century later the fierce 
warn which attended the accession of Mamun compelled him 
to recruit his armies largely from the same human reservoir \ and 
under the reign of his brother and successor Mutassem, the 
main part of the army and the entire bodyguard of the Caliph 
were composed of Turks. Their numbers are said to have exceeded 
seventy thousand. A more formidable apparition in the midst 
of a feeble and nerveless populace it would be difficult to imagine. 
The Aral was a fierce untameable savage enough, but he did ac¬ 
knowledge the restrictive power of certain rules. He was possessed 
by a profound veneration for the person of the Caliph. ‘He con¬ 
fessed, however imperfectly, that be was the worker-out of a 
purpose not altogether his own.* These and similar counteracting 
influences, against the simple law of the strongest, contributed 
gftatly to mitigate the lot of the vanquished. But the Turk 
was merely an astute barbarian who embraced lslamism because 
it paid him to do so. He had no reverence for tho weak 
and helpless Despot he was intended to defend, and the sacred 
city of Baghdad was nothing to him, but a vast store house 
of treasure, which, as the strongest element there, he had an un¬ 
doubted right to plunder. The Turks speedily began to exercise 
a frightful tyranny over the people; who in revenge murdered 
every Turkish soldier they happened to meet alone. The ani¬ 
mosity reached such a height that the Caliph Al Mutassem, fearing 
for his life, abandoned Baghdad, and took up his abode at Samarra, 
eighty or a hundred miles to the north of that city. His depar- 

* The following story may be quot- Zimmia will become Moslems, and 
ed as an illustration. Omar, the ninth the revenues will be lost which they 
Caliph of the House of Ommeya, sent bring to the Imperial Treasury," 
a circular letter to the Governors of Omar sent a special Commissioner to 
Provinces,cautioning them m gainst ad- Haian,charged with this orch;r,“ strike 
mitiing ZinmU to any of the State Haian thirty blows on the hwid with a 
offices because, as he said, there could whip as a punishment for the wicked 
be “ neither judgment: nor expert- words he has uttered; and tell him 
ence among those who provoke the that every soul who shall embrace 
anger of God and of the Prophet.” lslamism shall be exempted from the 
“ He Wrote also,” our authority tells capitation tax. I should he beyond 
us, "to Haian, his Lieutenant in Egypt, measure happy if all the Zimmia bei 
to conform to these orders.” The latter came Moslems, for God sent Hie Pro- 
replied in these words; “ 0 Prince of phot to do the work of an A postlb, 
Believers ! if such a state of things not to act to a Collector of taxes.” 
ehdufee for any titoe in Egypt all the 
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ture removed the last restraint on the excesses of the soldiery. 
The city struggled fiercely for a time against its savage tyrants, 
and again and again the streets ran red with the blood shed in 
the desperate conflicts between the populace and the soldiery. 
But recruits kept pouring in from beyond the frontier to fill up 
the gaps occasioned by these street fights, and the Turkish yoke 
fixed itself too firmly to be shaken off. The Turkish militia 
crowned this first act of their career, by the murder of 
the Caliph Al Mutawakel, the son of Mutassem; and from 
that time the Turkish Generals were the virtual rulers of Islam. 
They deposed one Caliph and set up another precisely as they 
pleased; they compelled one Caliph to resign his dignity by ex¬ 
posing him bareheaded to the sun until he consented ; they cut 
another in pieces with their swords; they killed a third by ex¬ 
posure in the snow, and pouring snow water on his head until be 
perished miserably. These violent measures were the result of 
an insatiable greed after money. The highest offices in the State 
were put up to sale fay auction; Caliphs were murdered because 
some one or other had made an advantageous proposal if he were 
elected to the next vacancy; and the Turkish Governor of 
Baghdad actually allowed a celebrated robber, Hamdi, to exercise 
hiB profession without restraint, clothing him at the same time 
with a robe of honour, in return for a monthly payment of 25,000 
dinars. The Turkish soldiery in the meanwhile were left without 
pay, or rather with a tacit permission to get their pay how they could. 
The most frightful disorders ensued. The soldiery broke open 
the prisons, and set free the criminals ; the roads were beset with 
robbers ; and the houses of the wealthy were repeatedly pillaged 
with impunity. In A,D. 942, a terrible famine desolated the 
country round, and the city of Baghdad ; the mortality was so great 
that the dead were flung, without rites or ceremony, into a 
common trench. Tbevefy wives of the Caliph fled famished from 
the Harem, and sat by the road side to implore the passengers for 
a morsel of food; even the eating of human flesh is said to have 
become a common practice. At this fearful time the Turkish 
Generals did not scruple to levy an enormous tax on wheat, barley, 
and vegetables, though the prices were already (mormons ; white, 
to crown all, the unpaid soldieiy spread over the environs of the 
city and carried off the harvest just as it was ripe for the sickle.* 
---- 

• The Oriental Historian is, in rule of the Turks has to be painfully 
general, so completely absorbed in the pieced together from a few casual ex- 
conteroplation of kings and great men pressions in half-a-dozen historians, 
and their doings, that he rarely hasthe put the following note which we find 
time to take a glance at the com- among our papers, will give some idea 
mon people. The condition of the of the treatment the people met with in 
people of Baghdad during the dismal those days, and so serve to illustrate 
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While rapine and disorder thus had their full swing in Baghdad, 
the empire of the Caliph had fallen into pieces. Arabia had 
long ago renounced her allegiance; the Fatimites ruled Northern 
Africa ; the descendants of a Turkish slave reigned with unrestrict¬ 
ed authority over Egypt. The three sons of Buiah, a Dilemite 
fisherman were the monarchs of Persia,* Tabarestan, Georgia, and 
Mazanderan. The Samanide§—a family sprung from a highway 
robber, governed all Khorasan, and the country beyond the Oxus, 
with Bokhara as their capital. * The Karmathian Princes issuing 
from Hasa carried fire and sword up to the very gates of Baghdad. 
'At last (A.H. 334, A.D. 945} some of the chief citizens of 
Baghdad determined to adopt measure to rid themselves of the 
intolerable tyranny of these Turkish mercenaries. They held 
secret conferences on the subject. The princes of the house of 
Buiah were at this time renowned through Asia for their enter¬ 
prise, courage, and uniform good fortune. To one of these, Ahmed, 
they secretly despatched a deputation entreating him to come 
with speed and deliver them. Shirzad—-the Turkish JSmir-ui 
Omra —fled at his approach, carrying the Caliph with him, and 
ordering the Turkish militia to follow. The inhabitants threw 
open the gates to the young prince, and hailed him as their 
liberator. ' 

The good order which Ahmed established in Baghdad, the res¬ 
pect he publicly and repeatedly testified for the absent Caliph—the 


the sufferings of Baghdad. “ During 
the residence of Tash at Juijan (A.H. 
379) his officers and chief ministers 
had grievously oppressed the people 
with fines and requsitions though 
pestilence and famine were sore in the 
land. As soon as the news of Task's 
death was spread in the city, the 
populace rose in a mass, and made 
a furious attack upon the house where 
the corpse lay. The officers and sol¬ 
diery fled, and effected their escape' 
from the eity only after a severe fight 
They halted at a desert place at some 
distance from Jurjan. The mob,in the 
meantime, wild with hunger and rage 
poured out from the eity to extirpate 
their oppressors. But in the' open 
field the soldiers were too strong for 
them. “ The bellies of the wolves, * 
says the historian, ** were filled with 
the carcases of the dead/ 9 and the 
slaughter was not stayed until the 
Imams of the City,-with other learn¬ 
ed and devout men hurried out bear¬ 
ing Korans, and flung themselves be¬ 


tween the soldiers and the the people. 
As soon as the insurrection was re¬ 
ported at Ispahan, an officer was sent 
to J urjan with powers to investigate 
and*punish. Three thousand of the 
citizens he seized and hung out of 
band, as a preliminary measure cal¬ 
culated to restore confidence. Then 
an inquiry was commenced; and every 
one, says .our authority, was put to 
death “ who duringjais whole life had 
for one day taken up an iron weapon, 
or had made use of weaver’s shovels or 
such things for the purpose of offence. 1 ’ 
Semh of tiie poor wretches were 
nailed to^trees, others shot to death 
with arrows, others slain by the 
executioner’s sword ; and so “ that 
affair was settled, and the insnrreo . 
tioti of thee# base creatures and ori¬ 
ginators of injury and malice came te 
an end. But God knows what is 
just.” 

Tarikh-i-Yamini, Reynold* Trans. 
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eagerness be affected to feel for his speedy return—were of course 
soon made known to the absent sovereign—Moctafi. He contrived 
to elude the vigilance of bis captors, and returned to the capital. 
Ahmed received him with the greatest respect and loyalty ; and 
Moctafi on his side loaded him with favours, and spared nothing which 
could testify to the depth and vivacity of his gratitude. He 
changed Ahmed's name to Moezz-eddaulah, which signifies He 
who causes the State to flourish. He publicly constituted him 
the Emir-ul-Omra, or chief guardian of the State ; he added to 
that diguity new and excessive prerogatives; he caused Moezz- 
eddaulah to be clothed in a royal robe, and, himself, placed a 
diadem upon his head ; coin was struck in his name, and his name 
mentioned in the public prayers, immediately after that of the 
Caliph. This act is important in the History of Islam, aB the 
public and formal abrogation by the Caliph of all direct parti¬ 
cipation in civil affairs. He lived, thenceforth, in a mysterious 
seclusion—the Pontiff of Islam. The contact with Persian 
thought had gradually invested him in the popular mind, 
with certian supernatural gifts and attributes which did not 
belong to the first successors of the Prophet. He was, for ex¬ 
ample, the sole source of authority, in so much that Mahmud 
of Ghuznee at the very height of his power, felt that his 
greatness had no legitimate foundation until he had sought and 
obtained investiture at the hands of the Caliph. Only once a 
year was the sacred Person of the Imam of Islam exhibited to 
the gaze of the vulgar. This solitary public appearance has 
been described by Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Baghdad 
about this time—most probably, indeed, in the life-time of Moc¬ 
tafi. “ The Caliph,” he says,’ “ leaves his palace but once every 
year, viz., at the time of the feast called Ramadan; on which 
occasion many visitors assemble from distant parts in order to 
have an opportunity of beholding Jais countenance. He then 
bestrides the royal mule, dressed in kingly robes, which are com¬ 
posed of gold ana silver cloth. On his head he wears a turban, 
ornamented with precious' stones of inestimable value ; but over 
this turban is thrown a black veil, as a sign of humility, and as 
much as to say: “See all this worldly honour will be converted 
into darkness on the day of death.” He is accompained by 
a numerous retinue of Muhammadan nobles arrayed in rich dres¬ 
ses and riding upon horses, Princes of Arabia, of Media, of Per¬ 
sia, and even of. Thibet, a country distant three months' journey 
from Arabia. Tjae procession goes from the palace to the 
mosque at the Bozra Gate, which is the metropolitan mosque. All 
who walk in procession, both men and women, are dressed in silk 
and purple. The streets and squares are enlivened with singing 
and rejoicing, and by parties who lance before the greatKAng, 
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called Caliph. He is saluted loudly by the assembled crowd 
who cry : “ Blessed art thou, our Lord and King! ” Ho there¬ 
upon. kisses his garment, and by holding it in his hand, acknow¬ 
ledges and returns the compliment. The procession moves on 
to the court of the mosque where the Caliph mounts a wooden 
pulpit and expounds their law unto them. The learned Mu¬ 
hammadans rise and pray for him, and praise his great kind¬ 
ness and piety; upon which the whole assembly answer 
11 Amen/ 3 The Caliph then pronounces his blessing and kills a 
camel, which is led thither for that purpose, and this is their 
offering. It is distributed to the nobles, who send portions of it 
to their friends, who are eager to taste of the meat killed by the 
hands of their holy king, and are'much rejoiced therewith. The 
Caliph after this ceremony, leaves the mosque, and returns alone, 
along the banks of the Tigris, to his palace, the noble Muham¬ 
madans accompanying him in boats until he enters this building. 
He never returns by the way he came ; and the path on the bank 
of the river is carefully guarded all the year round, so as to prevent 
any one treading in his footsteps. The Caliph never leaves his 
palace again for a whole year/’ 

The same traveller gives us also some interesting glimpses of 
Baghdad, as it was in those days. The city was three miles in 
circumference, rising out of rich clusters of palm trees, and encircled 
with gardens and orchards—merchants of all countries resorted 
thither, wise philosophers, and magicians skilled in every kind of 
enchantment The palace of the Caliph was three miles in ex¬ 
tent, on the opposite bank of the river, containing a large park filled 
with all kinds of trees, and numerous species of wild animals, and 
ornamented by a large artificial lake. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the palace, the Caliph had caused to be erected large hos¬ 
pitals for the indigent sick. Thefe were about sixty medical ware¬ 
houses, all well provided at the king’s expense; and every patient 
who needed assistance, was fed at the Caliph’s expense until hia 
cure was complete. The palace itself, was a vast range of build¬ 
ings containing accommodation for all the members of the Caliph’s 
family—brothers, uncles, cousins, and the lik$. Each of these were 
bound with chains of iron, and a special officer was attached to 
each household to prevent their rising in rebellion and murdering 
the Caliph. In all other respects, says Benjamin, they are much 
honoured, eat and drink, and lead merry lives, and possess towns 
and villages. The palace of the great king, he adds, contains large 
buildings, pillars of gold and silver, and treasures of precious 
stones. . *• 

The Imam of Isfam, however, needed the arm of flesh to 
defend him and his accumulated treasures. This duty was fulfilled 
by the Emir-ul-Qmra. He was the sword of the Church militant. 
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and occupied in relation to the Caliph a'position somewhat similar 
to that of the Emperor of the Holy Homan Empire in relation to the 
Pope. And like the Emperors, he only too often took advantage 
of this position to persecute the spiritual power he had undertaken 
to defend. The post, however, was a highly coveted one. It gave 
to him who held it, an acknowledged right of preoedence over 
all Muhammadan potentates, and was,- in consequence fiercely 
competed for. This enabled fhe Caliph in some degree to 
keep his destiny under his own control. Some new adven¬ 
turer was always rising to power somewhere, whom he could 
play off with effect against the Emir-ul-Omra, supposing that 
potentate became too outrageously tyrannical. The dignity re¬ 
mained, with some fluctuations, in the possession of the princes of 
the house of Buiah—the Buyides as they are termed in Oriental 
History—until about the middle of the eleventh century, when a 
sudden revolution made Toghrul Beg—the celebrated founder of 
the Seljukian Empire—the Lord; of Baghdad. 

When the huge empire of the Huns was broken up, the shivered 
fragments had been cast all over the Northern and Central parts of 
Asia. A part had been absorbed into other tribes and loBt their 
name, and distinguishing characteristics ; a part had emigrated 
Westward, penetrating as far as the steppes of the Volga, and dis¬ 
placing there the tribes which overwhelmed the declining Homan 
Empire; another portion, as we have already mentioned, was known 
to the Greek Empire and the Muhammadans, as the Turkish 
nation; still another fragment remained in Siberia, where they 
took or acquired the name of the Hoei-ke. They remained in 
Siheria until they had become a numerous nation when they moved 
Southward towards the Northern Frontiers of China. During the 
sixth century they were subjugated by the Khan of the Western 
Turks; but the barbarities of their conquerors drove them into 
rebellion, and after a fierce and protracted struggle they wrested a 
large extent of territory from the Turks, and laid the foundation 
of an empire which eventually extended over the whole of Eastern 
Tartary. They Were divided into fifteen hordes, each of which was 
ruled by its own ^shief j they lived under their tents with countless 
fiocks t aad herds, and fed Upon the milk and. flesh of their cattle, 
A.D. 646, they placed themselves under the protection of the 
Chinese Empire. The Emperor sent into their country about a 
thousand Chinese- officers who divided the country into divisions, 
allotting one to the chief of each horde. Sixty-eight posts also 
were established across the country, where provisions were always 
kept ready for the use of travellers. Though troubled with fre¬ 
quent revolts, the authority of the Chinese Emperors was acknow¬ 
ledged by the Hoei-ke until about the middle of the eighth century. 
About that time, the Khan of one of the hordes had succeeded 
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in establishing an unquestioned supremacy over all. He had also 
vastly extended the limits of his empire, and he wrung from the 
Chinese an acknowledgement of his independence. His dominions 
were bounded on the West by the river Irtisch and the Altai Moun¬ 
tains, and on the last by the river Amoor. His son, Kole Khan, was 
able to render the most brilliant service* to the Chinese Emperor. 
He marched an army into the Northern Provinces, and crushed 
with fearful slaughter, a formidable insurrection. He was rewarded 
by the band of an Imperial Princess. But the alliance of theso bar¬ 
barians could never be, at best, more than a broken reed to depend 
upon. The weight of a feather was sufficient to turn them. 
Ten years later we hear of an immense swarm ot Hoei-ke carrying 
fire and sword through the Province of Ohansi. Up to this time 
the Hoei-ke had lived with the simplicity* common to all Tatars. 
There was no difference between the Prince and Che people, but all 
distinctions of rank were absorbed in the feeling of a common life 
binding all the hordes together. Intercourse with the Chinese 
Court corrupted this primitive simplicity. The Khans abandoned 
the old customs; they built grand palaces, and caused their wives 
to be magnificently attired. Another century (AD. 856) passed 
away with the old monotonous catalogue of wars and massacres— 
forays into the Chinese dominions—-desperate reprisals ; one Khau 
after another dying in bg$tle, or falling beneath the dagger of an 
assassin. At last the dun outlines ef a more than commonly despe¬ 
rate struggle between the two nations come into vision like a land¬ 
scape seem through driving snow.. Among the valleys of the hills 
which surround Lake Konor the Chinese troops have hemmed in their 
retreating and wearied enemy. The Hoei-ke are cut to pieces; their 
prince is wounded; ten thousand prisoners are beheaded on the 
battle field. The empire is extinguished in the blood of that 
disastrous struggle. But a portion of the hordes retired Westward, 
and founded a new kingdom which extended from Kashgar to the 
frontiers of the Empire of Islam beyond the Oxus, This neigh¬ 
bourhood mdfie them acquainted with the religion of Unity and 
a traveller who visited their country shortly after the death of 
the Caliph Al Mutasem, found the greater part of the people had 
become Muhammadan^* An internal dispute resulted in a large 
fraction of these hordes separating themselves from the main 
body, and under the guidance of SQjuk—a „ celebrated warrior— 
and emigrating in a mass into tire regions beyond the Oxus. The 
dynasty of the Samanides at this time fnlsti m Bokhara, and they* 
allotted pasture lands to the wild shepherds, who were known In 
their new country hy the name of “ Seljukidls.** Heretbey lived 
for some time, their numbers increasing with diiaordmnaey **$§* 
dity, but preserving iu the midst of luxury and refinement, 
the ample barbarism which they had brought with them from 
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their distant homes on the banks of the Irtisch. Mahmud of 
Ghuznee committed the fatal error of actually compelling these 
barbarians to cross the Oxus and settle in Khorasan. His Vizir 
Arslan in vain pointed out the disastrous consequences of this 
fatal measure. The Sultan was inflexible, and the Vizir, it is said, 
actually sickbed and died at the thought of the calamities pre¬ 
paring for Asia at the hands of these fierce and turbulent bar* 
barians. Some conception of their numbers may be formed from 
an anecdote which is related by Mukbond. The Sultan Mahmud 
inquired of Issrail, the son of Seljuk, how many Cavalry, in the 
event of an emergency, could they send to his assistance. The 
young Turk drew an arrow from the quiver suspended from his 
shoulder, and laying it before the Sultan, said, “ Send that, and 
ono hundred thousand horse vyill hasten to your aid.’* “ And if 
more were wanted I M "The youth drew forth a second arrow—“ This” 
said he, “ would being fifty thousand more." “And if the crisis were 
still imminent X* The young leader then laid his whole quiver at 
the feet of the Saltan—"Send that and two hundred thousand 
cavalry will speed to your assistance.” 

The Sultan, it is said, trembled at these words*; but the rash 
deed had been done past recall. It was beyond his power now, 
to drive these strangers back again across the Oxus, They continued 
to increase in strength, ranging with their flocks and nerds over 
the broad plains about the City of Mem. '♦Three grandsons of Sel¬ 
juk,—Toghrul Beg, Bigou and Jaffier-ibn Daoud—ruled over them. 
At length their ravages in Balkh and Khorasan determined Musa¬ 
ood,—the son and successor of Mahmud—to make a grand effort to 
extirpate these barbarians. In the year 428 (A.D. 1037} he 
marched into the Province of Balkh, threw a bridge acroqp the Oxus, 
and entered the country beyond. The sudden setting in of 
winter which threatened to cut him off from Ghuznee compelled 
him, however, to suspend operations. The Turks emboldened by 
his retreat surrounded the City of JBalkh, and Musaood was obliged 
to hurry up by forced marches to save the place fromRapture. The 
Seljuks fell back to Meru as the* Sultan approached, and from 
thence sent an embassy to the king, engaging to live in peace and 
quiet, provided an extension of grazing land was made to them 
proportionate to their increasing .numbers * These proposals were 
accepted by Musaood,. who then proceeded in the direction of Herat. 
But he had not advanced beyond a few marches, when the plunder¬ 
ing propensities of the Seljuk Turks proved too strong for their 
amicable engagements. Theyattacked the rear guard of the Sultan 
and plundered a part of his baggage. Enraged at this treachery 
and insult, Musaood turned upon his pursuers, and 'every prisoner 
that fell into his hands was executed upon the spot. He continued, 
his march to Herat, and from thence to Nishapore and Tom At 
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Tons, large hordes of Turks again assailed his columns, but were 
beaten off with heavy loss. Bat these defeats had no lasting effect 
on these barbarians. In the spring of A.H. 431, they resumed the 
field in undiminished strength. Musaood again attacked them not 
far from Meru; bat some of bis chief officers abandoned him at the 
very commencement of the battle, and went over to the enemy. The 
cry of u treachery ” was raised, and the Sultan’s army began to 
fall back in disorder. “ Bat the King” says Ferishta, “ undismayed 
even by the defection of b& officers, gallantly rode to the spot 
where he perceived the conflict most bloody, performing prodigies 
of valour unequalled perhaps by any sovereign ; but his efforts weie 
vain j for when he looked round be beheld that his whole army, 
excepting the body which he commanded, had devoured the paths 
of light The king thus deserted and seeing no hope from the 
efforts of his single arm, turned his steed, and trampling down the 
enemy, opened a road for himself with his own sworcLV 
Upon the very^geene of their victoiy the Turks proceeded to the 
election of a king. A large number of arrows were collected into a 
bundle; and upon each of these was inscribed the name of a tribe, 
of a family, and a warrior. A child drew three of the arrows in 
the presence of the whole army, and chance assigned the throne to 
Toghrul Beg the grandson of Seljuk, This victoiy placed Khora- 
san in the possession of the Seljukides; Nishapore opened her 
gates to Toghrul Beg; Herat submitted to Jaffier. It was just 
at this time that the Caliph Kaiem, groaning under ^the tyranny 
of the Buides, and the bitter enemy of the Sultans of Ghuznee, 
despatched an embassy to the Seljuk camp; hoping to find a 
friend in the rising conqueror. And the news of the victoiy 
of JNishapore was no sooner received in Baghdad, than the 
Caliph caused the name of Toghrul Beg to be inserted in the 
public prayer. Three years however elapsed before Toghrul Beg 
made his entry into Baghdad. During that time he was pushing 
his conquests, North, South, Bast and West One dynasty after 
another was ^hivered jnto fragments before tbe onset of the Sel¬ 
juk. The sufferings of the people are terrible to think of. These 
Turks, as we have said, were thorough savages. Corn-fields were 
trodden down beneath the relentless hoofs of their steeds; orchards 
and palm groves were given to the flames in order to provide wider 
pasture land for their flocks and herds. II any parts of Asia, at 
that tim^ were in a highly pregpirtmft and' flourishing condition. 
In all the regions of the earth, it was said, there was not a mom 
flourishing or a more delightful countiy than the district of 
Bokhara. According to the geographer Ibn Haukai, who wrote 
in the time of the Samanides, there were only two .spots which 
could be named in tbe same breath—the river Aileh and the 
Ghutah of Damascus. But both these, he declare^ were vastly 
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inferior. For eight day’s journey, he teSa u$ the valley of the 
Togd wee aU om delightful country, foil of gardens, orchards, 
and visages, cornfields and villas, and running streams; rich 
meadows giving way to broad pasture downs, ana pasture downs 
to broad stretches of waving corn. Across all this loveliness the 
hordes of the Se^juka passed like the simoom of the desert. The 
land was an the Harden of Eden before them, and behind them a 
desolate* wilderness, and nothing escaped them. Toghrul Beg died 
A.H. 43$ (A.D. 1063); hut his nephCw and successor Alp Arslan 
carried on th^ same career of conquest and devastation. Toghrul Beg 
had, on tfto or three occasions, invaded the Asiatic territories of the 
Bysantinfe Empire, committing fearful havoc and devastation. 
Alp Arslan carried these partial conquests to completion. He 
invaded in person the Northern parts of Armenia, and Iberia He 
laid waste the country in the cruellest manner, for it was the 
notion of these savages that a country was not really conquered un¬ 
less it was also depopulated Iberia bad been bpg celebrated for 
the industry of Its inhabitants, the wealth of its numerous towns, 
and the valour of its people. These is no doubt they could have 
flung back the invaders, had the Byrautme Empire come to 
their aid. But avarice was the dominant passion of ibe> Emper¬ 
or Constantine X# and rather than disburse his loved hoards, he 


preferred to look idly on while his fairest provinces were hud waste 
and overrun. The country in consequence was compelled to sub¬ 
mit to the Sgljuk Sulims, and the invaders settling upon it like 
a flight of loousH rapidly converted the happiest and most fertile 
. parts of Asia into a scene of poverty and desolation. From 
Iberia* Alp Arrian passed into Araiema. Aoi, the capital, was 
stormed and taken, after a gallant defence, 6th June 1664* That 
event was followed by an immense emigration of the people into the 

S evinces of the fiyaaarine Empire lying to the West and South of 
eir afectet scats* la the Meanwhile other bodies of Turks had 


invaded tbs proteose of Mesopotamia and Cbaldces* They plun¬ 
dered the ope* wMfetgf, putting all the* armed men to the sword, 
and carrying the worsen and children to the slave markets. They 
avoided coming in, ettataafc with the usgriar troops. Their plan 
was to eximwmty* tfcfr derivators of the. srit, andnso convert the 
country into ^nmk ggtakig gfoosd. The vRk^ea, forth* bouses* 
and fdantfctfe&s everywhere burned* down ; the weHa 
Ailed up. teth|aggg they Meeedqd in rendering-tRMMntry so* 
unfit for humaAbhhmteth* that entire Merit! Ate ioor were 
left vacant before four Be#nk powee was riw to conquer the* 
cities. 


The same policy was mSmmk nates Ittefe &hak*-4h* son and* 
4O0ceisQr of Alp Arslan* Innumcmhfot heatei were iaetruefced to 
plunder thulwaift Empires The standard oftte^ltoephet floated 
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over the the walls of Edesua, Ieoninm, Tarsus, and Antioch. Nicsoa 
became the capital of the Seliuk Governor of that portion of 
Asia. Another army wrested Syria from the hands of the Fati- 
xnitea, and the black flag of the Abbasides floated once mors from 
the ramparts of Jerusalem. The broken fragments of Islam were 
united after a fashion, but the combining power was no longer 
Arabic but Turkish. * It was a complete and radical change of 
dominion. 

The new state of things brought with it no pledge of perma¬ 
nence. The germs of decay and dissolution were implanted from 
the first, deep in its constitution. The Turks, as we have said 
repeatedly, were utter barbarians. They brought with them no 
principles of government; they founded no institutions; they ac¬ 
knowledged no duties towards the subject populations. The courts 
of Alp Arslan and Malek Shah biased, it is true, with barbaric 
splendour; but their subjects were but noznadio shepherds— 
shepherds who blended the warlike with the pastoral character. 
Their position in Asia was precisely similar to that held by the 
Mahrattas in India at the height of (heir power; like them they 
did netconqfuer a province, but merely encamped upon it; like them 
they were a vast horde of Cavalry spread over the richest provinces 
of Central Asia to eat the fat of the laud At the head of each 
horde was a'chief, nominally dependent upon Malek Shah, but 
virtually independent, and watching only for an opportunity to 
assume that position in name as well as in facts. So long as Malek 
Shah lived, the commanding genius of his minister Nizam-ul-Mulk 
held these discordant elements together. But the minister knew 
that the busk was beyond the power of any oth# living person, 
and only a few days before his death, he predicted that his death 
and the disruption of the Seljukiaa Empire would be simultaneous. 
He spoke truly. The death of Malek Shah, was followed by a 
fierce struggle between two of his son* for the vacant throne; and 
every Emir took advantage of the confusion to assume the position 
of an independent sovereign Nicsea, Jerusalem, Aleppo, Damas¬ 
cus—in foot almost every pity of importance in Aria Minor deve¬ 
loped suddenly into a principality in a state of dhronic warfare 
with all its neighbours. The history of Aria is atyrift lost sight of 
in a confused tumult of battles, marches, &hd> plots and 

counter-plots, murders and dethronements, utterly wearisome to 
read, and almost beyond the power of human *iotight to unravel 
This was the very element in which tbeAeot of "the Assassins'/ 
would flourish best f and in Persia or Aria Minor—wherever di«K 
order is highest—we see amid the noise and confusion the gleam <jf 
their daggers as they strike some illustrious victim tfefhe grave, 
They were the last and most fearful outcome cf ceuturiesof mJairie, 
The sect could not have existed as ah organisation for** ringfeyear 
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had there been anywhere, a really hearty and honest desire to 
suppress it, But there was not The times were wholly out of 
joint; centuries of aimless and pitiless war had seared the cons¬ 
cience^ and rendered utterly callous the hearts of high and low 
alike. Wealth and power were held to he the sole prizes of life; 
and in the mad pursuit after these, principles of right and justice 
and honour were spumed aside as worthless encumbrances. There 
was always soma Prince who needed an assassin to rid him of 
a rival he feared or friend he distrusted, and who was ready to 
pay for the jfeed with bis puree and his protection. And thus, 
though he never put an army in the field, the Grand Master of 
the Assassins never lacked an ally. As for the body of the people, 
they were in general indifferent, though now and again they broke 
out in fits of fanatical fury against these impious heretics. They 
looked upon the Grand Master as only one more potentate added 
to the body of those inevitable evils, that, like plague and famine, 
blight and earthquake harassed and tormented them. His daggers 
were not specially directed against them. Why should they specially 
endeavour to nd the world of him ? And so it came about that a 
dynasty which owed its very existence to the practice of assassina¬ 
tion, and was known to do so, was enabled to flourish intact for 
more than two hundred years. 

To be continued. 
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Art. IV.—THE BENGAL POLICE. 

1 —The Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the affair* of 
the East India Company, Vol- L Bengal Presidency. Lon¬ 
don, 1812. 

2. —An Act for the Regulation of Police. Act V. o i 1861. 

3. —Report on the&village watch of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. * By D. J, MaNeile, C.S., Magistrate or special duty, 
Calcutta, 1866. 


4 .—The village Chowkeedaree Act. Act YX of 1870. (B. C.) 

6 .—Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency for the year 1871. By Colonel J. K, Pughe, In¬ 
spector-General of Police, Lower Provinces. Calcutta, 1872. 


6 .—The Bengal Municipalities ' Bill, 1872. Pajrt XII. Third 
Class Municipalities, bees. 257—270. 

* 4 ' f 'HAT the Police in India has lamentably failed iu accom- % 

1 plishing the ends for which ib was established, is a 
‘ notorious fact.; that it is all but useless for the prevention, and 
‘sadly inefficient for the detection of crime, is generally admitted. 

‘ Unable to check crime, it is with rare exceptions unscrupulous 
as to its mode of wielding the authority with which it is armed for 
1 the functions which it fails to fulfil; and has a very general 

* character for corruption and oppression. There is, moreover, 

‘a want of general organisation ; the force attached to each divi- 

* sion is too much localized and isolated, and the notion of com- 
“ bination between any separate rarts of it, with the vi#r of 
c accomplishing the great objects of a body of police, is seldom 
‘ entertained. ” This was the unfavourable veroiet passed upon 
tbe old police establishments of India by the Court of Directors 
in 1856. It is hardly less appUcable ta the present condition of 
this traditionally unsatisfactory department The evils with which 
we have to contend cure to be found, now not less,. than then, in 
the character and want of organization of the Police* 

To state the chief causes of the inefficiency of the Police in 
this Presidency, and to suggest a remedy for&he evils of the exist¬ 
ing system are the objects of the pesent paper., , 

And first historically. ■ #, * / 

The village watchman has been an institution in India fronmmo 
immemorial It- appears certain^ that from the nmabHmhlestit 
times this functionary has composed an integral \A *aft of Ihat 
Hindu village community which once every mfim existed* and 
which it is now in many quarters so anxiously desired to revive. 
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He was, in all probability, a close and complete representative 
of bis modern counterpart. His customary duties seem to bare 
corresponded with those required from the watchmen of the 
present day by positive enactment of the legislature. The distinc¬ 
tive features of the Bengal Ohowkee^sr have always been iden¬ 
tical. The constitution of the rural police, though unique in 
itself, has soever changed. The watchman of old was like our 
own creation in that he was a member of ap hereditary thieving 
class of the population and irresponsible for Ms behaviour except 
to tbe village community by whom he was nmntainecL 
As, however, we approach within the Mussulman or historic 
period, the {system of police in this country undergoes a modifica¬ 
tion. It was under the influence of the Mogul settlement that 
the village communities lost their municipal character and be¬ 
came colled ions of individual subjects of the State. Every con¬ 
sideration was subordinated to the successful working of the revenue 
establishment. Absolute power was concentrated m the hands of 
the chief local revenue officer of Government. The village watch¬ 
men, placed as they were at the entire disposal of the .Zemindar, 
were as frequently employed in the extortion of rent as in their 
legitimate duties of watch and ward. They became servants of 
the State to boused at will in different branches Of the adminis¬ 
tration. And sot only the watchmen, but every class of revenue 
servant was liable to be called out, at any time, for the preserva¬ 
tion of th&public peace and the apprehension of evil-doers. The 
officers employed in the collection of the sayer or impost dories, 
and stationed at the gunges or commercial depots of grain, in 
the bazaar* or markets, and at the haute or fairs, were utilized 
indiscriminately for the purpose of these collections, and tor the 
proffibrion of the inhabitants and frequenters of those places.. 
Mo separate police forqe was entertained % the State. The Zemin¬ 
dars were held as directly responsible for the whole pojks© adminis¬ 
tration of ihe'Oflrih&y as mr the collection ofgfche revenue. As 
it is the teadiWay of Arifcrio Governments to incline to the 
establishment; of inffividuinanthoritiee from the sovereign down¬ 
wards, so it with this principle that rim local revenue 

officers were uueeservedly entrusted with maintaining the»*peace 
of thmroWdpy®^ lh his official engagement the * Zemindar 
became boned to* apprehend murderers, robbers, house-breakers, 
and malefactor If a* failed in producing the rubber, or the 
thing stolen, fe hnswerabla to the injured person for the 
amount of the loe&a If the remind*^ was farmed; the former 
vrho possessed the mofussii authority inemred the responsibility. 
X&e means thus provided were ampfe ife? the peace, and 

when ptoperly directed could not ifi Of efficiency foam the great 
number of men who might at any those be «Cefled Isrth ft* the 
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defence and security of the public, consisting, as we have 
seen, not only of the village watchmen, whose special duty 
it was to be always in readiness, but of all those likewise 
over whom the zemindaree authority extended. To convey an 
idea of the means possessed by a principal Zemindar for police 
purposes, we will illustrate the ease Qf the Zemindar of Burdwan, 
cited by the Parliamentary Committee of 1812 .* * This zemmdaree ” 
it is said, ** may be takon^ on a rough estimate at 73 miles long, 

“ and 45 broad, comprehending about 3,280 square miles, nearly 
“ the whole of which was in the highest state of cultivation and 
“ well stocked with inhabitants. The police establishment, as 
“ described in a letter from the Magistrate, of the 12th October 
" 1788, consisted of Thaw todays acting as phiefe of police divisions 
“ and guardians of the peace ; uuder whose orders were stationed 
“ m the different villages, for the protection^ thednbabitants, 
“ and to convey information to the^Tkarirfodars, about 2,400 pykes 
“ or armed constables But exclusive of these -guards, who were 
“ for the express purpose of policy the prtucip&i d&petydanoe for 
“ the protection of the people probably rested on the zemindaree 
“ pyfee *; for these are stated by the Magistrate to have been in 
“ number no less than nineteen thousand, who were at all times 
“ liable to be called out in aid of the police.” The village-guards, 
or constables proper* over the whole of Bengal amounted,, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Henry Strache/s moderate calculation, to more than 
one hundred thousand men armed with spears and shields. 

During the final years of the Mahommed&u rule the police 
administration fell, with every other departmeafeof Government, 
into a state of disorder. The condition of the country was found 
by the British on their accession to power to be disorganised. 
It was believed that no moderate measures* would be adequate 
to the occasion, and that the old state of things 1 could not possibly 
be ratotvd'igad applied to the public beoe*j&; T he principal 
reform of Dora Gorawallis was to reduce theWbmindars from 
their higj^poritibn of tributary chie^to that of#h$feolders and 
subieqjsa^It was assumed that the wtme of the police system 
had resulted' train aft abuse of the authority snMtfed to the 
Zemindars, But in point of feet it was rather d&jcfrevenue system 
of the that was incompatible wit& police ad¬ 
ministration* of the country. That system Uf anfasnomaiy: it 

has since &oJ»a down On, all rides ; but if first felled with refer* 
once to the subject wrttre 1agw treating.. Tbs fi^mfedars and tMt 
subordinates, under tbs cfcfar of qhhgatioue, wjMriMhey* had tMUfttf 1 
deprived tbspawer of wire soon fount 

the perfftretdrs *ur aBNI of fewf met Th* 

Govemmefttr worn left Iritfteftfc idfewjtfdsig ’'llyUfe 

proclamation of ajpoember 7th, 

f* 
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XII- of 1793, it took the police of ttfe country directly into its own 
hands and deprived the land-holders by law of all the authority 
which had attached to them as officers of the State. 

The pew scheme of police introduced by the Regulations divided 
the country into police jurisdictions, of which each division was 
guarded by a Darogah with an establishment of armed moo, select¬ 
ed and appointed by the Magistrate of the District, The village 
watch werp placed under the indirect control of thoDarogah. This 
scheme then sanctioned is the basis or our present police adminis¬ 
tration. The only considerable change of any importance effected 
during this century has been the establishment of the police* with¬ 
in late years, as a separate department* 

We shall presently yenture upgn a casual reference with effect 
to this change. - But our principal enquiry in this paper will be 
of the most general nature into the actual constitution of the 
several police forces in Bengal. 

The present constitution of our polioe is dual and irreconcileable. 
The duality pf the system ds, moreover, entirely of our own 
creation. There, are a variety of remarkable characteristics in our 
criminal administration of the country j but it is, in our judgment, 
distinguished by no feature more noteworthy than this, that side 
by side with an enrolled and organised semi-military constabulary 
it supports a disorganised and heterogeneous brabble of irrespon¬ 
sible village watchmen. The village cbowkeedars represent the 
theory of dispersion: the constabulary that of centralization. We 
shall point out that while t^pse rival systems are irreconciieable 
in principle, rim. in practice, the village watchmen who are 
alone capable '3 performing legitimate police work are from 
their very little better than a band of thieves; and 

thaip on the 'other hand, the members of the Bengal Consta¬ 
bulary have dkij^erated into mere functionaries of routine 
and service: ^h|p&v?ng done this we shall end iwur to show 
to the best Wk ability, that no re-arrangement W’bur police 
establishment dfcn jeVer meet with reasonable success unless 
Organized upUj thh barift of a complete, uniform aid direct 
Subordioation national Government. * ,» * 

' It wiU .he waneces&ary for our purpose to follow up the-history 
of the tirnder our yule. It is the lees, .necessary to 

do so has been very fully discussed in Mr. 

McNeileV et*borat$ report. ,Nor do we derive to thecontro- 
versy-— whiflin%^v4?f. to bitter ccmteotionamnde*^ «p to litiga¬ 
tion tothe,Ifogland-to* to rights 

services of the ft wiH ffsftjfr to statist Ufa .the diffi¬ 
culties and oompfehipn& « this ifebja# fetf spooh 

enhanced by the fact of there bring We great di|irin»e If the«esth < 
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tution now in existence; the one whicb is remunerated by an as¬ 
signment of lands for its support; the other whicb is in receipt, or 
rather in nominal receipt, of a salary by money payments. It 
may be said broadly that the whole of the Eastern Districts of 
Bengal are occupied by a money-receiving village police which 
was constituted by Regulation XX, of 1817. The watchman in 
these districts is dependent for the payment of bis services upon 
the good will of the community m which he lives. In Western 
Bengal and Behar the basil of the system is still the old pa} ment 
in service land. But it is a curious circumsfeatioe that the inno¬ 
vation introduced by the Regulations has been voluntarily adopt¬ 
ed to a large and increasing extent all over Bengal. Even in 
the Patna and Bhauguipore Divisions^ only a little less than one- 
seventh of the whole' of the village watchmen are at the present 
time in possession of service tenures. The remaining six-sevenths 
are maintained by the land-holders and the people at large by 
the payment of stipends in cash, grain and other commodities. A 
consideration of these service or chaker&n lands in, .however, in 
our opinion entirely independent of any question of general police 
reform, and should be treated subsequently and separately, on its 
own meritsj and we shall not, therefore^ allow its introduction 
to interfere in any way with our present argument. We will note 
only that the interests involved in it are far less than is common¬ 
ly supposed, it is abundantly clear that as udder actual circum¬ 
stances tie very large majority of the cliom keedarfc in Bengal are 
maintained solely by the contributions of the village communities, 
so the Zemindars in these cases, at-ajl events, can have no equitable 
claim to any portion of their services. 

The regular constabulary of every district ndw consists of a 
limited number of men disciplined and enrolled Under the orders 
of the District Superintendent of Police. This dfficer is indirectly 
subordinate # to thp* Magistrate of the District Be is directly 
subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police. The Magistrate 
of the District, as chief executive authority, exercises a controlling 
jurisdiction over the constabulary. He issues his orders to the 
District Superintendent and the District Superintendent is bound 
to obey them. The powers of the District MagiaMhte are wielded 
also in a measure hy the Divisional Commissioner: but at the 
same tijne no other Magistrate than the District Magistrate 
is invesfce^kwith any police powers whatsoever. The establishment 
of the Bengal Police is, strictly speaking, a semi-military or¬ 
ganization. K 

On the other hand the chowkeedaree system is disorgani¬ 
zation itself. The rural chowkeedars as ’they at present exist 
over the ^greater part of Bengal, enjoy an almost ^indefinable 
responsibility to their Zemindars or village headmen in one 
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capacity, and to the District Superintendent of Police in an¬ 
other. But in effect they must and do depend upon the 
residents of the village from whom they derive the means of 
their wretched and precarious existence. The village policeman 
is a fellow villager of the villagers and a tenant of the Zemin¬ 
dar. He is appointed by the Zemindar and the village com¬ 
munity, or by one of these two. He is also maintained by them 
either by lands, or by wages in money or kind; he is also 
their servant. The element of wages popularly constitutes the 
most distinctive feature of the relation between master and servant. 
The chowkeedar is simply the menial of the influential villagers ; 
he is proud to call himteelf the creature of the talookdar. An 
absence of independence is the crying weakness of the Bengali 
from the wealthiest land-holder in the Zillah who memorializes 
Government to assist him in putting up bts school, to the ryot 
who wearies the Magistrate to cleanse the fetid trench that stag¬ 
nates before his door. And as a dog will lick the hand that feeds 
it, a Bengali chowkeedar will throw himself ou the village commu¬ 
nity, and, sunk in the consciousness of his own feebleness, cringe 
before the face and grovel at the feet of his paymaster. Yet 
still, though we cauuot hesitate to avow that the connection 
between the Bengal establishment of police and the village cbowkee- 
dars is so vague as to be essentially valueless, the mere conscious¬ 
ness of that connexion, such as it is, may possibly be considered 
under all the circumstances of the case a very natural source 
of hope and encouragement. The, link, at all events, exists, 
though slender, and it might have been welded into a*bond of unity. 
It has, we fear, been snapped. Our readers will have observed 
the enactment of the new chowkeedaree law passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1870. There* are two effective principles 
of this Act. The one recognizes “ the fact that the village chow- 
*' keedar is purely a village servant, employed for the pro- 
“ tection of the lives and property of the villagers, and looking 
u to the village community for the regular payment of the 
“ remuneration to which he is entitled.” The one principle 
definitely sanctions a decentralized administration of police. To 
this we shall presently revert at length. The other simply trans¬ 
form the village chowkeedars from the indeterminate control of 
the Superintendent of Police to the indeterminate control of the 
Magistrate, And upon this we shall now hazard a few remarks. 
The issue involved in this principle, although it has Jess importance 
than it was a few years ago considered to possess, is yiet of more con¬ 
sequence than the reaction of lo-day is inclined to accord to it. 
Abstractedly considered, and as a step leading to another and 
consistent measure of legislation, we believe., and s^pli venture 
to maintain, that the principle of the transfer was correct. But 
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there is not a shadow of reason to presume that the Act is in¬ 
tended to be transitional; on the contrary, the recent Municipa¬ 
lities Bill is distinctly designed to perpetuate its operation. And 
it requires, we thiuk, but scanty reflection to persuade ourselves 
that the tendency of a law which seems to shatter all chance of 
police unification must be radically unsound. The very conception 
of our police rests on an unintelligible compromise—an exhaus- • 
tive enactment might have swept all differences into a consistent 
agreement: the new law codifies the confusioq. 

Granting,*as this law seems to grant, though only partially, 
that the administration of police is a primary function of Govern¬ 
ment, the issue as against our' legislators resolves itself into an 
alternative dilemma. Either the departmental officers,* meaning 
by this ^expression the official organism from the Inspector- 
General - to the District Superintendent, are competent to the 
management of the rural police in addition to their own duties, 
or they are not. If they are competent, it ought to be made 
over to them ; if they are not competent, the regular constabulary 
should be*also taken from their hands. Or to reverse the picture, 
the local Magistrates are or are not competent to manage the 
district police. If they are not competent, the village police 
ought not tb be entrusted to them ; if they are competent, they 
should be reinstated in their ancient powers without delay. 

In point of fact we think the consensus of trustworthy autho¬ 
rity would decide the issue of this dilemma against the depart¬ 
mental officers. Tb might be invidious to appeal to experience. 
But it is a truism to affirm that our Mofussil administration will 
be generally efficient and also acceptable to the people just in 
proportion to the degree in which it conforms to what is simple 
or oriental, in preference to a complex- or European model. And 
it is already widely recognized that the separation of the judicial 
from, the executive power—a doctrine which was at one time 
the very shibboleth of promotion in official quarters—has not 
attained that practical success it was expected to- deserve. The 
European idea of provincial government is a minute division of 
functions and officers. The oriental idea is to unite all power 
into one centre. The European may possibly he able to compre¬ 
hend and appreciate the maxim that the thief-taker should not 
judge the thief. The Asiatic is only confused and aggrieved to 
hear that his complaint which bad been decided as true by one 
Sahib, has been dismissed on precisely the same evidence by 
another. And the Bengali, however deficient in other ways, is at 
least not inferior to the Englishman in the logic of common 
sense which determines that the authority who first enquires 
into the, case, while the facts are green, is more likely to come to 
a just decision upon the merits than the court of second instance, 
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or perhaps the third or fourth! It were, we think, as well to 
humour the natives of India in this respect, not less for their 
sakes, than for our own. In the words of Lord Canning " we 
“ fully believe that What has been called the patriarchal form of 
“ Government is, iu the present condition of the people of Ben- 
“ gal, most congenial to them and best understood l>y them ; and 
. “ as regards the governing power, the concentration of all respon- 
“ sibility upon one officer cannot fail to keep his attention alive 
"and stimulate lm energy in every department to the .utmost, 
“ whilst it will preclude the growth of those obstructions 1,0 
“ good admininstration which are apt to spring up where two 
" co-ordinate officers divide the authority.” 

We return from this digression to resume our comparative 
analysis of the rural police and the police constabulary. The 
number of the police constabulary in Bengal may be roughly set 
down at 20,000: the number of village watchmen at 200,000. 
The budget grant for the former is forty-one lakhs and seventy- 
seven thousand rupees : the cost of the village* watchmen, on an 
average of three rupees monthly per head, may* be estimated at 
seventy-two lakhs. The actual business of the former is to guard 
prisouers and treasure, to serve processes, to protect the frontier 
and keep the peace, to wait upon the Magistrates ih Court, to 
accompany their immediate superiors in local investigations, ami 
finally to perform any miscellaneous work imposed upon them at 
the Thannah. They may be directed " to take a census, mend a 
" road, or do anything else for which a trustworthy officer may 
" be usefully employed.” On the other hand, the village watch¬ 
men, constituting as it were an indefinable and irresponsible body, 
disunited among themselves, and connected by no effectual link 
■with the police organism proper, are, in virtue of .their recognized 
functions and numerical force, the only real body of police in 
Bengal. It is to the chowkeedars that our Inspectors and Sub-In¬ 
spectors are obliged to look for every kind of assistance. "It 
“ is from the chowkeedars,” in the words of Lord Hastings, lately 
quoted by Mr. Money in his place in the Bengal Council, " it is from 
" the chowkeedars that all information of the character of individuals, 
“ of the haunts and intentions of robbers, and of everything necessary 
“ to forward the objects of police must ordinarily be obtained; 
“ they are the watch and patrol to which the community looks 
“for its immediate protection, and on the occurrence of a crime 
" the Ddrogha’s only mode of proceeding is to collect the watchmen 
“ of all neighbouring villages and to question them as to all the 
“ circumstances, with a view to get from them that information 
“ which they only can afford. The village chowkeedars are the 
" foundation of all possible police in this country, ahd upon their 
w renovation > improvement, and stability depends the ultimate 
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“ success of all our measures for the benefit of the country in the 
“ prevention, detection, and punishment of crime.” We are in. 
short, dependent for our police protection upon the village system. 
That system has been denounced by Sir John Peter Grant as 
“ unpopular, arbitrary, and vexatious, and at the same time un- 
“ disciplined, incapable and ill-directed.” The Secretary to the 
Beugal Government has recently declared it to be “as bad as it can 
“ be.” No respectable ryot has ever been induced to accept an ap¬ 
pointment within the rauks of the village vtattch.' We have known 
even indigent day labourers, when appointed, come crying with tears 
to their Zemindar praying for relief, on the avowed and only ground 
that the appointment would lower their reputation in the esteem of 
the neighbourhood and destroy their social position. In proportion 
to their numbers it is stated that more chowkeedars have been 
found guilty of .heinous crimes th^n persons not chowkeedars have 
been of ali offences of every kind.* It is not an exaggeration to 
affirm that the chowkeedars are by profession and hereditarily the 
robbers of India.-]- It is equally, however, without exaggeration 
that we repent that they are the only real constabulary of Bengal. 
Their condition may be “unsatisfactory iu the extreme.” They 
have no doubt “ lamentably failed in accomplishing the ends for 
which they, were established.” But it is through their means alone 
that we can ever hope to arrive at improvement iu our police 
administration. 


* This statement is extracted from 
a Minute of the late Hou'ble Drink- 
water Beth nrfe, a Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council (quoted 
by Mr. Thompson in bis speech m the 
Bengal Council on>|jhe 22ml January 
1870). Colonel Pnghe gives in hie 
report the following returns of one 
district for the jwist year as a specimen 
of the conduct of the chowkeedars as at 
present organized. “ 37 chowkeedars 
were tried and judicially convicted : 
lf» for theft. 

2 for wrongful restraint. 

6 for wrongful confinement to 
extort confession. * 

4 for bad livelihood. 

3 for lurking house trespass. 

4 for robbery. 

2 for bribery. 

I for causing hurt by dangerous 
. weapons. 1 * 

f This curious arrangement ap* 
pears a^o to be universal throughout 
Southern India. In the Carnatic the 
“ Tidiarts are taken from the Mamets 


and Kullers ; in Mysore from the 
Bedarsj in the Deklua from tho 
Itamooaies; in Guzerafc from the 
* Kulis ; in Central India from the 
e Bheels, &c. &c.—all of them profess¬ 
ed and hereditary robber tribes.” 
(Minute in 1856 by the Hon'ble 
Walter Elliot, a Member of the 
Madras Council.) In Beugal the fact 
has so far been recognized that village 
watchmen were once usually desig¬ 
nated by the names of the low and 
thieving castes to which they have 
* ys belonged. Dosadh, Dome, 
Jolaha, Choto Begi, Chandal, 
Pasbi, Mehtur, Bagadi, &c., are all 
names of castes. 

Mr. MeNeiJe, speaking of ancient 
times, states in explanation of the 
anomaly that “ as a rule the chow- 
kidar' belonged himself to some 
'■* thieving gang, and his engagement 
‘ as watchman was in fact an arrange- 
c meut by which the villagers secured 
‘ a partial immunity from attack by 
‘ bringing over one of the. enemy.” 
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The report on the Police of the Lower Provinces for 1871, 
which we hare placed at the head of this paper, is, like all pre¬ 
vious reports submitted from the Police Office, confined to a 
review of the strictly enrolled constabulary. With the exception 
of a desultory paragraph or two the proceedings of the village 
police are entirely left out of sight It is the old story, that ever 
since their semi-military organisation, the legitimate work of the 
police has been subordinated to an elaboration of local pipe-elay, 
and the preparation of untrustworthy returns. It is because the 
departmental police authorities have never recognized or rather 
have wilfully blinded themselves to the fact, that their constabu¬ 
lary is not $ proper police body, but that all police work in the 
Mofussil is, aud must be done by the village watchmen, that their 
reports upon police administration are so absolutely useless. If 
this language seejns hard, we can ouly affirm that it is justi¬ 
fiable, The real police work of the country is done, so far as it 
is done at all, by the village chowkeedars and a few hundred 
officers in the upper ranks of the regular police. Our mofus¬ 
sil constabulary is composed of men who not oilly entertain 
no .idea of acquiring and bringing information bearing upon 
crime, but never even conceive that it is their duty to do so. There 
is not a constable iu Bengal who holds that his primary -duties are 
to detect aud prevent crime. In point of fact he is never em¬ 
ployed upon legitimate police work. " If it does fall to the lot of 
“ a pMicemau to interfere in any way with offenders against the 
“ laws of his country, it is seldom in the case of crimes more 
" seriouB than the defilement of an open drain or some other 
“ public nuisance.” We wish to pay every respect to the European 
and other officers in the upper rauks of the regular police—and in 
fact, the results of their work out of the wrefbhed material at 
their disposal do. them infinite credit—but we cannot scruple 
to point out that the delusion, that their subordinates are in any 
way instrumental in discharging the first functions of a police, 
is mot shared by their subordinates, and*is, indeed, experienced by 
themselves alone. TheJruth is, that quite apart from their numeri¬ 
cal insufficiency—it ia impossible that the members of the in¬ 
congruous semi-milUaf^ force, whom we have been pleased to 
designate police constables, could perform such duties, in addition 
to their other work. ■* : . v 

About one quarter of the police force were utilized during the 
year under review as guards and orderlies. One thousand paen 
were on frontier duty in Uachar and Sylhet in connection with 
the LusUai Expedition. About five thousand men were .employed 
as guards over jails 'and lock-ups, treasury and opium, andjta the 
Salt Preventive Police. 5i jails, 98 lock-ups, 40 district treasuries, 
and 87 sub-divisional treasuries were guarded by the constabulary* 
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The average daily number of escorts furnished fchrongout the year 
amounted to 93 head constables aud 587 constables. The remaining 
three quarters of the force executed no less than 59,379 warrants, 
and served 3,74,389 summons and 1,50,894 other written orders. 
They served during the year a grand total of 5,84,602 processes. 
They were also largely employed in the acquisition of departmental 
and general statistics. In many districts of Bengal, the police 
afforded most material assistance in carrying out the census. 
“ Officers in charge of police stations visited every village in their 
“jurisdictions, and ascertained what persons could read and write. 
“ Lists were then submitted to .the Magistrate, showing the names 
“ of such persons as were qualified to act as enumerators. The 
“ forms were then distributed by the police to every village, and 
“ officers went about and explained carefully how they were to 
“ be filled up. In those places where there was no one who could 
“ read and write, the police themselves did the work of enumera- 
“ tors.” We note also that the Inspector-General accords the 
highest praise to the energy displayed by the police in the districts 
which were flooded during August and September. But in 
this we are unable to concur. While the superior officers of the 
department “ patrolled the country in boats, affording relief to 
“ the poorer village#, keeping open the communications, and carry- 
u idg the d&ks where the postal authorities had broken down,” 
the laziness of the Bengal policemen during the crisis of the 
inundation was incorrigible. 

From the above analysis it will be tolerably evident what are 
the actual functions of the constabulary. An insignificant body 
of thirteen or fourteen thousand men—scattered over so vast an 
area, and dispersed through so enormous a population as that of 
these provinces—uie Bengal Police are simply process-servers, 
under a liability to be employed whenever the Magistrate of 
the district thinks fit, upon miscellaneous executive work. They 
are not and cannot be a preventive and detective organization. 
The village watchmen are our only real police. And it is, as we 
have seen, to the improvement and modification of the chowkidari 
system, not to the development of the constabulary, that those 
must look who are interested fn police reform.* There is vast 

* “ We cannot refrain from quo- ignorance, and prejudice on the 
“ ting here the observations upon '• other, have drawn a very marked 
“ this subject of Mr. Lowis, eon- :t line between the police officer and 

tained in his letter of the 2nd May u the public \ and whatever the crime 

1837. ' By far the greatest im- '* may be, or however notorious and 

« pediment to the success of police “ dangerous the offender, the village 
“ operations in this country arises “ community rarely shows any dis- 
“ from the tots! want of co-opera- * position to assist either in tracing 
“ tioa on the part of the people; ex- ‘ the one or apprehending the other; 
“action on the oue hand, aud fear, ‘ their sole object being to get rid 
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scope for re-organization in this direction, and the more so as 
recent legislation has failed so conspicuously to grapple with the 
difficulty. It is no secret that the Chowkidari Act of 1870 has 
proved a practical failure. It deserved to fail, because it perpe¬ 
trated the confusion of a dual administration. The heads of the 
police in Bengal are chuckling together over the failure. It 
will, however, avail them nothing until they can recognize 
that the establishment of these anomalous and irresponsible 
watchmen upon a Systematic basis, is the one thing absolutely 
indispensable to throw" new life into their own decaying organism. 
Many Magistrates, and not a few District Superintendents, are fully 
alive to the truth of this view of the situation, and we must trust 
to the strength of their representations to alfect the general sense 
of the department. But the annual recurrence of such mislead¬ 
ing reports as that we have now ..before us, affords little encourage¬ 
ment to hope for their speedy success,*)* 

ft as speedily as possible of their uh- will deny that the roads, and rivers 

w welcome visitors by any story most are much safer than they were ten 

u likely to effect their purpose. years ago, and .that, generally, life 

* But in the character and dis- and property are for more secure. 

ft position of tbe village obowkidar ‘ To aay one who moves through 

u there is . something common to the Mofussilafuid visits its villages 

“ both parties; when properly treat- and towns, that most infallible sign 

“ <h 1 he can give, and ho frequently of security is everywhere disccruable 

“ does give, most valuable in forma- which consists in the absence of 

11 tiou ; and it has therefore always arms; in tbe few districts where 

u appeared to me a most desirable such are in existence, they are 

u object to make this connecting generally kept out of sight.” The 

* link between the police and people last of these remarks calls for no 
w as sound and serviceable as pos- comment. Colonel Pughe cannot 
“ sihle.’ We doubt much if any dee- seriously think t that Bengal ever 
“ criptioit of village police can be contained a more* warlike population 
f ‘ efficient ; we are quite sure that than the present, or that the exis- 
K noue can be popular, which is not tence of weapons of defence audof- 
“ based on the principle advocated fence is rarer now than formerly. 
et by Mr. Lowis in? the above ex- It i» true, however, that the country 
“ tract.” (Paras. 54 and 56 of the enjoys much greater security ; though 
Beport of the Police Committee of we suspect that this is not ’so much 
1838, quoted by Mr. Money in his the result of an improvement in the 
speech op the 21st May 1870.) poliee as of the general progress of 

• t Not the least unhealthy feature, our administration. The supervision 
we think, in the police reports is the of Government, though still Imperfect, 
Inspector General's expression of eonfi- is moTe localised and complete than 
denee in the improved character of it was ten years ago, and 'oar know* 
the constabulary* He is as surpris- ledge of the people is prodigiously 
jubilant over the admirable augmented. Justice has' been, corn- 
quality of his material, as he is des- par&tively speaking, brought home 
pendent over it& numerical' insuffi- to ©Very man's door. The. esrtahlfeh- 
cioney. c - As to the general conduct menfc of sub-divisions, and the wear 
otthe forc^hosayB, u I have, no tioa of special opportunities for a 
j^tation in pronouncing it satis- system of check and superintendence, 
laetoiy. No unprejudiced person have more to do with the increase 
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The reorganization of the viJlage watch is the grand problem 
which it now remains for us to solve. We shall enter immediately 
upon its discussion. But we feel we should be guilty of an in¬ 
excusable omission if, before doing so, we did not advert in 
some measure to a consideration of the police responsibilities (or 
irresponsibilities) of tlie modern landholders. The point is one of 
the nicest possible iinportaftce. “ The irresponsibility of the Ze¬ 
mindars," says Colonel Pughe,—affording in this a fair illustration 
of the loose and sweeping assertions which continually occur in 
the police report,—“ may be designated as the »root and basis of 
“ all police inefficiency! ” The unfairness of this subterfuge is 
apparent, but we need not therefore hesitate to follow the Inspec¬ 
tor-General when ho continues in soberer language that “ no one 
“ has so many means of bearing of the commission of a crime 
“ as a landholder, nor possesses more influence than he does as 
“regards the presecutiou of crime and tracking of criminals/'' 
This is a difficulty which is with reason a matter of universal com¬ 
plaint arnoug Mofussil authorities. It is a crying factHhat during 
our government of the country, wo never have obtained the 
co-operation of tho landholders, whether cordial or otherwise. 
On this subject, the remarks of M.r. MeNeile are, admirable and 
exhaustive. “ The great radical evil" he writes “ which has 
“ hitherto so greatly weakened the arm of tlie executive in deal- 
“ ing with crime, is one much wider in its character than the 
“ under payment of village watchmen. It is the utter inability 
“ of the public authorities to secure the co-operation of the people 
“in the administration of the law. This want, of co-operation 
“ may no doubt be partly ascribed, as it has been often ascribed, 
“ to the fear existing among the peoplo of the exactions of the 
“ regular police, and to their aversion from all the other annoy¬ 
ances of a criminal investigation and trial. But it is in great 
“ part owing to the operation of a power which is established 
“ throughout the land with a far firmer root in the minds and 
“ habits of the people than the whole authority of Government. 
“ This is the power of the landholders and their local agents, whose 
“ reign, silently acquiesced in, extends to Svery home in every 
“ village in the country, and whose influence is used in support 
“ of or in antagonism to the law, just as may appear to be most 
“advantageous to their interests. There are two Ways in dealing 
“ with this imperiu'M in imperio ; one is to subvert it, the other 

in public security than any alleged a verdict, favourable or unfavourably 
modification, in the yyijQn of the as the Inspector-General himself! 
force. “The general character of tho The question had better be left to 
police ” is an issue upon which every be answered by i public than an 
one of our readers is as competent, official tribunal, 
from his own knowledge, to come to, 
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“ is to recognize, confirm, and work through it. Hitherto we 
“ have been paradoxically working in both directions.” We have 
already seen that at the time of the settlement the Zemindars 
were reduced to. the position of mere landholders and subjects. 
Their power nevertheless continued a great fact, “ and the, State 
“did not hesitate to admit its existence by imposing on the land- 
“ holders liabilities which were altogether incompatible with the 
" condition in which * •* they had been legally placed. * * * * 
“ But the Government of the day was not in a position to be logi- 
“ cal. Its hold upon the country was far too uncertain and ill- 
“ defined. It dared not openly entrust the landholders with police 
” authority^ for fear of the gross ahuse of that authority which 
“ was certain to follow. And it could not manage the country 
“ without them, because their power was already great enough 
“ to set public authority more or le&6 at defiance if they 
“ chose.” The responsibilities imposed on the landholders 
by cm’ law still attach to them in their integrity. The 
power of discharging these responsibilities has however been 
very seriously impaired, and in fact necessarily diminishes, though 
almost imperceptibly, through the growth of public opinion in the 
Mofussil year by year. It is stjjU very great. It is, indeed, all 
too powerful. For it is undeniable that such influence as remains, 
is more usually exercised in opposing and thwarting the police 
thau i|i assisting their endeavours. Our Magistrates, moreover, 
have not the practical means of insisting upon a due discharge from 
landholders of their responsibilities. It may have been suggested to 
restore to the Zemindars their old authority as police officers under 
Government. But such a measure is now obvi usly out of the 
question * Only one course is before us, aud that is to sweep 


* Whether such a step would ever 
have been a desirable one cannot 
now be determined. Zt was, at all 
events urged npon the Government 
some seventy-one years ago by Sir 
Henry Straehey, Judge and Magis¬ 
trate of Midnapore, than whom no 
more shrewd and sincere observer 
has been enrolled in the ranks of the 
Civil Service, He writes as fol¬ 
lows 

“ It is my opinion that the pro- 
“ curing the assistance of the men 
“ of property and influence iu pro- 

•* serving the peace throughout the 
“ country, would lead to a system of 
“ polieo the most efficient, the most 
“ economical, the most suitable to 
*' the habits of the people, 'and in 
“ all respects the best calculated for 


“ their comfort aud security.” 
****** 

“ The Zemindars, it will be re- 
“ collected, possessed under the 
“ native Governments a degree of 
“ power nearly proportionate to 
“ their property. Although that 
“ power was, perhaps, not formally 
“ recognized, nor regularly executed ; 
“ still they did possess a considerable 
*• degree of military, civil -epd fiscal 
“ power. They kept their depen- 
u danta iu a state of nniou and were, 
u by that means, enabled to protect 
“ them, aud maintain themselves. 
“ At present, such as have survived 
“the almost-universal destruction of 
11 Zemindars, are iu conformity to our 
“ notions, reduced to the same con* 

ditiou, and placed at an equal 
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away the whole body of this anomalous legislation which imposes 
burdens which it is undesirable that any subject should have 
strength to bear. 

The re-organization of the village police is a matter not entirely 
independent of this question of Zemindar's responsibility. But 
it involves an enquiry of far wider scope. The field of its discus* 
sion embraces the whole issue of Government non-interference. 

We have said that the village chowkeedars represent, in police 
matters, the theory of dispersion. The .constabulary represent 
centralization. Now it would not surely have been singular to 
assume that either the one theory or the other might fairly have 
commended itself to our legislature as desirable in itself, or 
appropriate to the particular state of affairs in this country. It 
might have been thought that, in such a case, our judgment would 
not have faltered. JBut in point of fact we have avoided the al¬ 
ternative, and an attempt has been made to meet the rival require¬ 
ments of the two antagonistic theories by an almost unconscious 
compromise. It was not foreseen that the two theories so incom¬ 
patible in principle, could never exist beneficially together in 
practice. Long and painful experience has alone been able to 
show that the inherent evils of a dual system of police are irreme¬ 
diable. 

The decentralization of police—or the establishment of the 
village police upon the basis of dispersion—is now, however, 
the avowed principle which our rulers have .taken upon themselves 
to accept. The control and supervision of the village police is 
delegated, under the Chowkidari Act, to a committee or 
punchaytt selected from the inhabitants of the village. It is 
the same under the police sections of the Bill for village muni¬ 
cipalities in Bengal. “Only municipalize more,” we are told, 
“ and trust the people. They are more interested in the safety 
“ of themselves and property than we are, and can provide 
“for it far better, as regards village interests, than we can/* 
From these assertions we unreservedly dissent. We view the legal 

“ distance from us with thmr lowest “ would, in my opinion, bring the 
“ ryots. Any measure that has a “ lower orders more distinctly under 
“ tendency towards the restoration n the eye of the Magistrate. It 
“ of this power (though I confess I “ might enable us, in some degree, 
*• have no distinct conception of the " to excite awe, to impose restraint, 
“ mode in which it can be accom- “ to awaken national ardour aud love 
“ pliehed) must, I think, advance a “ for the Government. Our moral 
“ step towards the creation of a body " impotence to produce any effect of 
“ of gentry, who, though they should “ this nature on the minds of the 
“ never be actuated by the same people, which is at present snffi- 
“ motives as ourselves, nor possess “ ciently apparent, might be, I think, 
“ any feeling in common with us, “ if not removed, at least gradually 
“may yet perform great services to “ diminished.” 

“ the public. Such a measure 
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establishment of the principle of dispersion with the greatest 
possible apprehension. We are assured, from our experience^ that 
it will prove wholly disastrous. * ' 

In practice, as is well known, the operations under- the new law 
have failed. At present punchayets exist—or rather, existed at the 
end of 1871, the latest date up to which information is procurable 
—under the chowkidari law, only in the following districts - on the 
scale we shall descril>e : in Patna in 2G villages, in Beerbhoom in 
19, and in Bhaugulpore but in 10. In Chittagong they exist in 
8 villages, in Dacca in 43. In Jessore, where the law is in 
force, the system of punchayets has been found “ cumbersome in its 
procedure' and not likely to work well/* and therefore has not 
been extended to a single village. It is in Eajsbahye alone that 
any real advance has been made. In that district the law has 
been extended to no less than. 3,176 villages. It is to these 
punchayets such as they are, unscrupulous, irresponsible, and 
dishonest-—it is worthy of note that during the first year of its 
existence a member of a Beerbhoom punchayel was convicted of 
peculation—that our legislature would have the village "police all 
over Bengal entrusted. It would desire to perpetuate the anarchy 
of the present village system. It would stereotype the language 
of the Minute written by Sir Frederick Halliday iu 1838 in its 
applicability to the police of Bengal. “Theoretically these 
“ chowkidars are appointed, paid, removed, and controlled by the 
“ village communities. Practically they are sometimes' controlled 
“ by the Thannah officers, oftener by the villagers, frequently by 
“ neither. Here we have a force of about a hundred and seventy 
“ thousand men, taken—by a custom which so long as the name 
“of village chowkidar exists will bo immutable,—from the lowest 
“•and vilest and most despised classes ; drawing annually from 
“ the people in legitimate wages upwards of sixty lakhs of 
“ rupees; under no supervision but that of irresponsible and 
“ignorant communities; thieves by caste and habit and connec- 
tions ; totally disconnected from the Government police-estab* 
“ lishment; unorganised, depraved,, worse than useless/’ 

The truth is that a mere village, such is contemplated under 
the third class municipalities of the Municipal Bill, has no claim 
to a mubicipal representation. The inhabitants of these municipa¬ 
lities will nor be distinguished by occupation or social relations 
from those of the rural districts adjoining; aud for their wants, 
the arrangements made for the surrounding territory should 
amply suffice. It is notorious that in executive matters boards 
seldom work satisfactorily; the low calibre of the men by whom 
they are almost always carried on is alone fatal to success. This 
is the most eonspicious imperfection of popular local institutions, 
and the chief cause of thfe failure which so often attends them. 
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So small a place as a third class municipality will never have a 
sufficient publi^to furnish a tolerable Municipal Council. Nor 
will the officers of such a representative body be amenable to 
opiuion. Either they will split off into rival factions, or, as is 
at least as likely, all power will become concentrated in one man, 
who will thereby become the dominator of the place. The village 
Zemindar will lay his net for the unwary: the local Malayan 
will rivet bis chains: the municipal police will become their 
slaves. It is better that such places be merged in a larger circum¬ 
scription. A small area may be convenient for the administra¬ 
tion of sanitary rules : for the proper regulation of highways, 
a larger extent, like that of an average Zillah for instance, is not 
more than sufficient; but for the successful mangenient of the 
police, we cannot look lower than to the State itself. To place 
their control, as our legislators have done, in the hands of a 
punckayet of a mofussil village, seems to us simply suicidal. 
For the discharge of such duties, which are national rather than 
local, the highest possible qualifications should have been secured. 
As the local authorities .and village public are inferior to the 
central ones in intelligence and knowledge, so the advantage is 
wholly on the side of a police administration by the central Govern¬ 
ment. 

The management of the police is, indeed, a national duty. It 
is a question not merely of local but of imperial importance. The 
whole nation is alike interested in the efficiency of its constabu¬ 
lary. It cannot be a matter indifferent to the rest of the country 
if any part of it becomes a nest pf robbers or focus of demorali¬ 
sation. And it is obvious that in the abseuce of an uniformity 
of system,* even the better watching of any particular village may 
fail to give satisfaction. Exceptional strictness only forces the 
thieves to lurk on the outskirts of the village or beyond its 
limits, and prey upon the villages which arc more negligent. 
The points which constitute good management of police are the 
same everywhere : there is no reason why it should be differently 
managed in one part of these provinces and in another. But 
there is, on the other band, great peril that, in a sphere so im¬ 
portant, and to which the most instructed minds available tojdie 
Slate are not more than adequate, the lower average of capacities 
which alone can be counted on for the service of the municipali*. 
ties, may commit errrors of such .magnitude as to be a serious 
blot upon tho general administration of the country. The ma* 
nagetoent of police is both so universal a concern, and so muclij. 
a matter of general science, independent of local peculiarities, that 
it may be and ought to be uniformly rtegnlated throughput the 
country, and its regulation enforced by more trained and skilful 
hands than those of purely local authorities. It can never be 
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successfully decentralized or entrusted to other responsibility than 
that of Government and the national executive. 

In short, if there is any one sphere of action, m which Govern¬ 
ment interference is absolutely necessary and legitimate, it is in 
this matter of police. “ Security of person and property, and 
“equal justice between individuals, are the first needs of society 
“and the primary ends of Government; if these things” writes 
Mr. Mill, “can be left to any responsibility below the highest, 
“ there is nothing except war and treaties, which requires a general 
“ government of all. Whatever are the best arrangements for 
“security, these primary objects should be made universally 
“ obligatory, and to secure their enforcement, should be placed 
“ under centra! superintendence.” This truth is of general appli- 
“ cation, but it applies especially to Bengal. The office of a police 
constable, if it lacks diguity, should at all events command in¬ 
dependence, honesty, and a genuine sense of public duty. What at 
present we most urgently require is a stamp of respectability, 
even though artificial, enduing the village watchman with a social 
status, social responsibilities, and a natural pride in the efficient 
discharge of his work. Under existing circumstances we can only 
hope to obtain this reform by direct State patronage and Governj 
ment interposition. We would not content ourselves with the 
suggestion of any incomplete or half measures. It is not, as has 
been said, that we are reduced to the solitary Choice of subor¬ 
dinating the rural chowkidars to the regular constabulary, or of 
leaving to the village communities the control and supervision of 
their own rural police. There is, we conceive, another alternative 
perfectly feasible and obvious. Without municipalizing, and, in¬ 
deed, wholly denying the claim of a mere village to any share in 
the principle of municipal representation, we would* merge the 
regular constabulary into a rural police. We would Sweep 
away the entire rank and file of the existing constabulary aa 
a mere incubus, whose regular and routine duties might with 
unimpaired efficiency be performed by a process establishment 
and a small reserve from the rural force. We would fur¬ 
nish the necessary supply of guards and escorts from a separate 
organization. We would adhere to the only Teally sound ele¬ 
ment of the chowkidari system, viz., that of retaining the* local 
knowledge of men resident in the village in which they are to be 
employed. Free on the one hand, we trust, from the illegitimate 
influence of the Zemindar, free on the other from any improper 
connexion with the village community, capable withal of supply¬ 
ing every local information, the Bengal policemen of our ideal would, 
indeed, be a Yurai orgahism, and, as unlike, we venture to hope, 
to the Bengal policemen of our experience, as it would be possible 
to imagine; but they would be Government servants—not village 
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or zemindari servants—-performing their duties under Govern¬ 
ment surveillance, appointed, enrolled, and organized by Govern¬ 
ment. Even so, we are free to confess, our hopes may be in vain. 
We are not sanguine'in anv ease of achieving immediate success 
out of. the. wretched material that this country has, from time im¬ 
memorial, afforded for recruiting its village watchmen. The moans 
of reformation are not easy. It is imperative-to comply with our 
requirements without reverting to additional schemes of taxation. 
It is essential to carry the popular feeling along with us in the 
reform. The subject demands from our rulers the highest and most 
assiduous investigation. , Our hopes of a renovated police may fail. 
But whether the}’ shall fail or not, of one thing at least we are 
assured, that we shall never secure the better administration of 
our village watch, or improve its organization through the instru¬ 
mentality of a punchayet of a third class municipality. Hero 
success is not doubtful, but impossible: the catastrophe will Be 
complete. It is not difficult to find fault with the fruits of our re¬ 
cent legislation. The Chowkeedaree Law is bad. The Road Cess 
Act is oppressive and unworkable. The Establishments’ Bill has 
not met with favour. The Municipalities’ Bill has not yet received 
the sanction of the Viceroy. But of all the failures that have 
lately been enacted in the Bengal Council Chamber, we venture 
to declare that this deliberate attempt to perpetuate the evil of a 
decentralized police is not the least injurious. 

H. J. S O. 


o 



Art. V.-^THE TRUE TEST OF A REVELATION— 

WHAT IS IT % 

T HE remarks upon the u heatbeu,” made by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury' a few months ago.produced a very brisk 
discussion on the comparative merits of the various religions 
which at present possess the world. It is rather the' fashion 
at the present time to speak lightly of religious differences, 
as matters, of small consequence—to stigmatise ait earnest con¬ 
victions regarding the invisible world as “ bigotry ” or “ sectari¬ 
anism ”—and to invoke a spurious form of toleration, whereby 
Hindoos, Muhammadans and Christians ate to meet and embrace on 
some abstract ground of a common humanity. This kind of talk 
is only one form of that pernicious bunkum which has so deeply 
corrupted the manliness and veracity of the age. Differences of 
religion will never be brought into agreement by the use of fine 
phrases. A man’s religious faith goes down to the very roots of 
his existence,, and gives its form and colour to every thought and 
action of his life. It takes him out of the category of an abstract 
humanity, and converts him into an individual^ deriving mental 
food and vigour from that which is peculiarly his own—from that 
which is an essential part of his single and distinct idiosyncrasy— 
not that which he possesses in common with all the rest of ihe 
world. A union of humanity which was effected by ignoring and 
leaving out of sight all those profound personal convictions which 
distinguished one man from another, would be profitable for nothing, 
even supposing it to be possible. It could only result ip a super¬ 
ficial contact of mind with mind, such a& takes place at a dinners 
table or in a ball room. It is in truth precisely that form of 
intercourse dignified by a high-sounding appellation. Our difference 
will only then be reconciled when we have du^ down below them 
to the common soil from which they have all sprung ; and this we 
can never do,.without producing these differences into the full 
light of day, examining their nature, and tracing them backward 
to their roots. There is, however, abundant reason, at least on 
the surface, why people should shrink from these delicate investiga¬ 
tions. {Though prefaced with loud protestations that the inquirer is 
urged by no motive other than a single-minded desire to arrive at 
the truth, the investigation itself, in nine cases out of ten, lapses 
into angry assertions of the inquirer's own religion being so mani¬ 
festly superior to every one else’s, that only blind and unreasoning 
prejudice could maintain the contrary. This was very much the case 
m the discussion provoked by the remarks of the Archbishop. 
The usual mode of argument was something like this. An advo- 
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cate for Christianity produced some eminent Christian saint, and 
summoned “ the heathen ” to behold him as a sample of the 
article his religion could turn out. Immediately the Hindoo and 
Muhammadan produced their saints, which they declared to he as 
good if not better than the Christian's selected specimen. Or per¬ 
haps the Christian produced a text—“ love your enemies ” or some 
other—-and demanded of Hindoo and Muhammadan if they could 
equal that. Or he denounced the low morality of Asia, and was 1 
instantly met with the retort that the Hay market at 10 o’clock at 
night was the sort of moral state engendered by the prevalence of 
Christianity, and that “ the heathen ” were not prepared to ac¬ 
cept that as an improvement upon their present condition. It is 
plain'that an argument of this kind might be carried on indefi¬ 
nitely without coming to a conclusion, or approaching to the heart 
of the matter. And that, as was the case in the discussion which 
has given occasion to this paper, the only result would be to con¬ 
firm that iudifferenfcism which says, that all religions are much of a 
muchness—that they all produce good men—that they all include 
good moral precepts—that morality all over the world is very much 
on one level—and that therefore it must be of very little conse¬ 
quence whether a man* is Christian, Hindoo, Muhammadan or 
Jew. This, indeed, is a feeling which prevails very widely at thfe 
present time, though all history gives the lil to it. And it is 
surely an obvious truism to say, that a man who believes that the 
world is governed by a Power, whose declared will and purpose it is 
to eradicate all mental and physical evil from his uni verse, must 
go forth to combat that evil with a courage and confidence which 
cannot be felt by those who are not animated by such a faith. It 
would be considered absurd to decide upon the character of a man, 
not by the whole tenor of his life, but by isolated sentiments he 
may, at moments, have given utterance to. Not less absurd is it 
to cotnppre Christianity with Other religions, by balancing a few 
good men in the'one faith against a few good men in auother, 
or the ethics of the one religion witli those of the others. It is 
the whole history of a faith which alone can furnish an adequate 
test of its value to humanity, and a fortiori of its divine origin. 
What has it done in the past? What power of progressive life 
is there still manifest in it ? 

Take Islatnism. What has it done for mankind in the past t 
Absolutely nothing. . The Arabs, among whom it rose, are as wild, 
savage, ignorant and blood-thirsty as at the moment of its first 
promulgation,—nay more, the Bedouin of to-day is in many res¬ 
pects greatly inferior to his ancestor in the days before Islam. 
The poetry of the pre-Islamite period reveals to us Among these 
rude and untutored people a profound recognition of the purity and 
diguity of woman, and a passionate sense of the beauty of love. 
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which the sensualism of Muhammadanism has completely eradicat¬ 
ed. Wherever else the faith of the Prophet has penetrated, it has 
descended like a blight upon the land. In Asia, in northern 
Africa, in Europe, whatever country professes this creed, has 
less of moral strength, less of intellectual culture-r-has receded, in 
fact, at all points from the position it held when the banners of 
Islam were first unfolded within it. The history of every such 
* country is a monotonous recital of one frightful military despotism 
established on the ruins of another, and trampling out in its 
ensanguined career every spark of civil and national life. Intellec¬ 
tual progress, throughout the territories of Islam, there has been 
none. We make bold to say that there are not a dozen Muhammadan 
works in philosophy, science or religion which, otherwise than as a 
historical curiosity, it would be worth while to translate-in to any 
Western language. So much for the Past. Is the prospect any 
brighter in the future ? Assuredly not. The regions of Islam are at 
present but a gigantic corpse rapidly falling into utter corruption. 

The condition of Hindooism is not essentially different. Starting, 
as it did, with a deeper * and wider apprehension of the needs of 
human nature, the Hindoo faith has effected far more for its 
votaries than was possible to the creed ef Muhammad. But the 
whole tenor of its history has been much the same. It has steadi¬ 
ly degenerated as it receded from its fountain head, until the great 
primary beliefs, from which it derived its power and inspiration, 
have practically been lost and destroyed. It has shown its want of 
recuperative power by the fate which has attended every endeavour 
to purify it. Buddhism and Brahmoism have been cast out of its 
bosom as vile and unclean ; the followers of Chaitanya and Nanuk 
have sunk below the level of the faith they were intended to 
elevate. And now it too, like Islam, lies prostrate, a gigantic 
corpse which every one knows can never stand upon its feet again, 
though it must, for many a long year, encumber the earth. The 
soul of it that used to seek communion with the unseen frorld.in 
pathless forests and solitary mountain tops, and uttered forth 
in philosophy and song the secrets that there it learned, departed 
centuries ago. Whatever is'reserved for India in the years to. 
come, this at least is certain, that she can only begin to progress 
when she has cut herself completely adrift from the huge husk 
of a dead faith, which at present imprisons her. 

But even if the past history and present condition of Muham¬ 
madanism and Hindooism were not a sufficient proof that they 
at least are not fed from any perennial spring of divine life, 
there is another evidence which ought to convince the most scep¬ 
tical. A scheme of life Svhich derives its origin direct from God 
must at least la? the most powerful, the most advanced, and the 
most progressive to be found in the world. If we find beyond its 
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limits a wholly different .scheme of life, which accomplishes all 
or nearly all wherein it has failed—which is rich in art, science, 
in poetry and in thought—*which nourishes within its influence 
a deeper and more complex, a richer and more vigorous life ;—if 
we find that when these two schemes of life are brought in con¬ 
tact, the Hindoo or Muhammadan interpretation of the dealings 
of God with men, “ trembles like a guilty think surprised,"—con¬ 
fesses itself, so to speak, to bo a miserable impostor,—gives up 
the ghost in fact, and is only galvanised into a .semblance of life 
by the assiduous exertions of its natural opponents,—-we are driven 
to the conclusion either that, there is a stronger power than God 
to be found in the universe, or that the Muhammadan or Hindoo 
notions ;of God cannot be the true ones. This is precisely 
the condition of the world at present, and has beeD for 
nearly two thousand years. S<5 far as the Eastern world is 
concerned, the last spark of national and progressive life perish¬ 
ed with the latest of the Jewish Prophets, Since that 
time Asia has been held in fetters by an unbroken series 
of despots and has steadily retrograded. But all this time 
there has been in the West, a movement in the opposite direc¬ 
tion—a movement, all the more interesting to follow because 
at every stage of its career we can see the “ strong things of this 
world” striving to arrest it—endeavouring in every way that 
ingenuity could devise to cast the free spirit of the "West into 
the same iron mould which has closed around the East. Wars 
and persecutions, despots and persecutors—of these and of other 
enemies of mankind, there has been no lack in Europe. But 
the striking difference between East and ,West is, that in the one 
hemisphere the persecutors and despots have triumphed. They 
have crushed out all intellectual life, and the very desire for free¬ 
dom, and made the people crouch and kiss the hand that smote 
them.* Whereas in the West, there has been a spirit of truth, 
and freedom which has shown itself stronger than that of religi¬ 
ous persecution and military despotism ; which has fought on 
century after century seemingly against hopeless odds, but ever 
winning new victories. The complete triumph, it is true, still 
lies away from us, in an indefinitely remote future, but if men are 
ever destined to attain that goal,- it will not be by falling back 
on the precepts of Hindooism or Muhammad, but by. bringing 
Western life more completely into harmony with its own funda¬ 
mental convictions. If, then, we are to seek for a revelation of 
God anywhere, it must be in the West. To carry out sack an 
inquiry with the thoroughness and detail adequate to its importance 
would require a volume. In the present paper we propose. to do 
no more than to sketch out the method of investigation that ought 
to be adopted. 
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In attempting even this little, we shall have to assume as true, 
certain propositions which are vehemently denied by many emi¬ 
nent living men. There are certain thinkers—-among whom Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Huxley are the best known—who 
admit the existence of God, but deny that he can by any possibility 
make himself known to men. They call him “the unknown 
and unknowable God, ’—without apparently perceiving the 
contradiction involved in this phraseology. For if God he un¬ 
known, man cannot be* in a position to say he is unknowable. If, 
on the other hand, we admit that he is unknowable, we* 
debar ourselves . by that very admission from speaking of Him 
as unknown. “It is,” says Mr. Martineau, “matter indeed of 
natural wonder that men who, standing before the First Cause 
professedly feel themselves in face of the impenetrable abyss 
of all possibilities,'should take on themselves to expel that 
one possibility, that the Supreme reality should be capable 
of self-revelation. Among the indeterminate cases comprised 
in their inscrutable abyss, they cannot help including this—that 
the' Mysterious Being may be Conscious Mind. Let them 
deny this, and their profession of impartial darkness becomes 
an empty 1 affectation ; they so far exchange their attitude 
of suspense for one of dogmatism. Let them admit it: and 
hoW, with the possibility of God, can they combine an im¬ 
possibility of revelation ! -..Who is this uncreat¬ 

ed that can come forth into the field of existence and fill it 
all, yet by no crevice can find entrance into the field of thought ?—- 
that can fling the universal order and beauty into light and space, 
yet not tell his idea to a single soul 1—That can bid the universe 
into being, yet not say “ Lo, it is I. ” But we have not mentioned 
the opinion hi order to argue against it To do so would 
carry us* too far from our proper subject We shall simply set 
it aside, assuming for our present purpose as a historical fact, 
that there has been among all nations an intense craving 
after a knowledge of God ; and assuming also, that there is a 
God who can, if he so pleases, manifest himself to the reason 
and conscience of his creatures. Is there in history any evidence 
that be has ever vouchsafed such a manifestation? In making 
such inquiry we must be careful not to assume the very tbiug 
we Irish Uf prem. We may not, for example, assume that the 
Bible is &n inspired book, or that the writers in it were miracu¬ 
lously preserved from error, or that the Jewish people were specially. 
called out by God to make his name- known to the world » we 
may not in like manner argtte back from the New Testament to 
the Old, or cite the words of Christ: as establishing the veracity of 
prophets and psalmists ; we are for the present to walk by rntso* 
ahd not by faith, to establish each assertion that we make by the 
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evidence of history, and to expect no greater credence from our 
readers than the evidence itself will compel. The Hindoo and 
Muhammadan beliefs having broken down under the touchstone of 
experience, we are about to see whether, * under the same process, 
Christianity will ojr will not lead us to a confession of its divine 
origin. 

Long ago, in a remote past, an Arab Sheikh dwelling in Ur of 
the Chaldees, received what he believed to be a call from God which 
said to him “ Get thee out of t% country, and from thy kin¬ 
dred, and from thy father'a house uvto a land that 1 will slum 
thee, and l wilt make thee a great nation, and / wilt bless thee 
and make thy name great, and thou shall be a blessing; 
and 1 will bless them that bless thee , and curse him that eurseth 
thee ; and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be bles¬ 
sed’' In obedience to this call, Abraham leaves bis home, and 
takes up his abode in the land of Canaan. The years pass by ; 
Abraham is gathered to his fathers; but his descendants have 
multiplied and Income a power in their adopted country; 
rich in flocks and herds, in men-servants and wo men-servants. 
Externally they have little to distinguish them from the people 
among whom they live. Their annals are stained by family 
quarrels, by acts of treachery, cruelty and profligacy, such as we 
should expect to find in a company of untutored, wandering 
shepherds. But they are held together by an invisible tie which 
cuts them off sharply from the surrounding peoples. They 
•worship the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; they are 
heirs of the promises that He made to the Chaldean Sheikh ; their 
sons, they doubt not, will be monorchs of' ail that fair land which 
stretches away on every side around their encampment, until it 
meets the horizon. The years pass by and a series of strange 
vicissitudes have translated the descendants of Abraham—-now 
grown into a numerous people—from the free shepherd life of Pales¬ 
tine to the hard servitude of Egypt The story of their captivity 
and deliverance is too well known to require repetition, but toe 
profound significance of those memorable events is lost by reason 
of that very familiarity. Pharaoh and his Egyptians are little 
more than names to us ; Moses and his Israelites familiar in our 
mouths as household words. Pharaoh and all his splendour have 
passed away from the earth, leaving no sign behind them ; Moses 
.remains and will remain for ever one of the grandest characters 
in history, and we are so accustomed to contemplate them in thin 
relation ; that it is with difficulty we can picture them to ourselves 
in any other. But think what itwas before thedeliverance was 
achieved. On the one side there is the mightiest despot of pri¬ 
meval time—“the Pharaoh of Egypt, ike Child of the fjnu,the ; 
Beloved of Ammon”—^clothed in alt the outward splendour of pomp 
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and power and magnificence, endowed inwardly with all the semi- 
divine attributes which the superstition and instinctive veneration 
of that time delighted to throw around their monarchs—the 
very embodiment in fact of human greatness and unques¬ 
tioned force. . On the the other side, a simple shepherd—one of an 
oppressed and downtrodden nation of slaves,—whose seemingly, 
hopeless mission it is to convince this tremendous potentate, that 
there is a Power fightiDg for the slave stronger than all the might 
of Egypt—that it matters not whether or not lie consents to let 
the people go, because this Power will Himself lead them forth 
with a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm. And then the 
nature of the conflict—there is nothing to be found like it in the 
history of the world. There is no Marathon or Platsea, where the 
discipline and valour of the tew show themselves to bo stronger 
than a barbarian world in arms. There is no long struggle for 
life and death, during which we can see the horde of slaves being 
gradually knit into a nation, gradually developing latent powers 
of the mind, until, as through a baptism of fire, they enter 
into the condition of free men. It is throughout a single combat, 
Moses against Pharaoh, It would be foreign to the purpose 
of this paper to enter into a discussion on the precise nature of the 
ten plagues that fell upon Egypt It is with the time of their oc¬ 
currence and their effect upon the mind of Pharaoh that we are con¬ 
cerned. A succession of shocks, increasing in severity, are carried 
home to the conscience of the mighty Eastern king through no 
other visible agency than that of the solitary Israelite standing be¬ 
fore him. Whatever their precise nature, they produce the result 
intended. They convince Pharaoh and all Egypt, that those slaves 
whom they had been used to treat as beasts of burden, were under 
the protection of a Being mightier far than Pharaoh. “ Egypt was 
glad at their departing for they were afraid of them.” 

And so also in their final deliverance ou the shores of the Bed Sea, 
the true miracle—the sign, that is, of God's presence and protection 
—lies in the destruction of tbd Egyptians, not in the exact manner 
in which that destruction was effected*. But here, as in Egypt, that 
which distinguishes it from all other deliverances recorded in history 
is the absence of human effort. The horde of slaves, even in their 
last extremity of despair, do not become converted into a nation 
of warriors capable of contending with the power of Egypt. They 
tremble and bewail themselves like the slaves they were. 

“ Because there were no graves in Egypt, bast thou taken us 
away to die in the wilderness ? It had beeif better for us to serve 
the Egyptians than that we should die in the wilderness.” And 
here, as in Egypt, the answer is that nothing is required of them. 
u Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord which he will shew 
to you to day.” And so they are saved without stretching out a 
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hand or unsheathing a weapon in their own defence. The 
memory of those events sinks deep down into the heart of the peo¬ 
ple ; it is passed on with undiminisbed vividnesss from generation 
to generation, appears and reappears in their magnificent poetry, in 
the table of their law, in every crisis of their history, but always—and 
here is the significant circumstance—with no self-glorification, no 
endeavour to represent the exodus from Egypt as a great national 
uprising against oppression. Moses and the people are alike set 
aside, and God is invariably represented as the sole agent in their 
deliverance. “1 am the Lord thy God, who brought thee forth out 

of the Land of Egypt and out of the House of Bondage ”- 

‘ f Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord ; awake as 
in the ancient days, in the generations of old. Art thou not it 
which hath dried the sea, the waters of the great deep ; that hath 
made the ’depths of the sea a way for the ransomed to pass over.” 

-“ The waters saw Thee, O God, the waters saw Thee, and 

were afraid ; the depths also were troubled.”—“ The springs of 
waters were seen, and the foundations of the round world were , 
discovered at thy chiding, O Lord, at'the blasting of the breath 
of thy displeasure.” Such passages are only a few of 
many which will at once occur to all readers of the Old 
Testament. They express the innermost spirit of the Jew—his 
profound conviction of the absolute dependence of himself and 
all his nation upon the God revealed to Abraham. A further 
revelation awaits them. The House of Bondage lies far away 
behind them ; they have seen the dead bodies of Pharaoh and 
his soldiers scattered along the shores 6f the ocean, and now 
among the barren mountains of Ginai, they are to learn the charac¬ 
ter of that Being who has done such great things for them. And 
this is his character. The Lord God, merciful and (/radons, 
long suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keep¬ 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgres¬ 
sion and sin, and that will by no means dear the guilty ; visit¬ 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon 
the childrens children., unto the third and to the fourth gener¬ 
ation ” A truly wonderful revelation, may we not say with 
Dean Milman, to have been entrusted to a wandering horde of 
barbarous Bedouins ? 

Here, then, we have reached the foundation of the Jewish Polity. 
In a world given up to every species of cruel and obscene idola¬ 
try,—a world worshipping demons of lust and murder,—bowing 
down in abject fear before the phenomena of nature* or the em¬ 
bodiment of arbitrary power, in. some human tyrant—the Israelite 
had learned to confess the one Righteous and invisible God, 
a “ merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth 6 but u that will by no meaus clear the 

p 
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guilty.” To apprehepd tliia revelation in something of its 
aud depth—to become a living witness of its troth to the world 
beyond—this was the mission (at least so they believed) of the 
Jewish nation. In direct contrast to all the religious of the 
world,the rites and sacrifices of which were all devices intended 
to propitiate an angry deity-attacks, so to speak upon the weafc 
side of his character to wring those favours from him, which, ot his 
own free will he would have withheld-every thing in the Jewish 
ritual started from the divine ground. I he sacrifices of tno 
temple were the appointment of God Himself—witnesses to the 
sinner that God never changed, that the way to a reconciliation 
was never closed agaiust him. There was no attempt made to 
raise the Jewish people to a height of abstract theism, above ie 
level of that age, and totally alien to the character of the nation. 
A law, a priesthood, sacrifices, and temples—these all existed m 
E^vnt The Israelite needed them as much as the Egyptian. 
But m Egypt all this religious pomp and ceremony were supposed 
in o*”'" * ill of a hidden God, who had delegated the mter- 

kt will to a priestly hierarchy. Men prayed and 
* for the best, but unknowing what they did ; and 
(5f calamity oY peril, the sacrifices to Moloch—those 
■ours to propitiate the anger of au unknown though 
feeful deity. In the temple, all the religious pomp 

[were the anointed worshin of a God who had come 

ill© 

fm » jTim, and revealed Himself as the 

suffering and abundant in goodness 

*ind,truth.^ 

Tli£ sacrifices of the heathen world expressed a deep and urgent 
need of the human heart, and as such they were adopted into the 
Jewish ritual, but their foundations were laid in the will of God, 
and not the sin stricken conscience of the creature, creating a God 
after the confusions of his owu mind. There was, of course, the 
perpetual danger of a relapse into the old heathen attitude, and 
the whole history of the Jewish people is in fact a series of 
such relapses. But there was an order, in the realm—the 
true successors of Moses, and stronger than kings, priests and 
peoples,—the schools of the prophets who would not permit the 
old faith to die out. As the Assyrian and Babylonian storms burst 
in fury over ihe laud, their voices lose like the chorus of a tremend¬ 
ous tragedy over the wreck of every ruined city, pleading in the 
interests of truth and justice i calling all men to witness ©f the 
feebleness of sin. “The prophet,” to quote the words of a 
great religious teacher, "lived .as the witness ©f a continual 
presence and power dwelling in the nation, which it may forget, 
but of which it cannot rid itself. He must rise up as the em- 
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blcm of the conscience he awakens, of the law concerning which 
he testifies; he must come as a thief in the night upon the 
guilty soul; he must not allow it to forget itself in the dizzy whirl 
of events, or the monotony of* observances ; he must make it feel 
that one, as much as the other, speak of a living person, who is 
coming out of his place to judge, whose day is at hand. To fasten 
this fact upon the mind and heart of the people, he must often¬ 
times do strange acts ; he and his children are for signs and won¬ 
ders ; he must walk barefoot; he must carry on a mimic siege ; 
he must see his wife die and not weep ; he,must marry an adulter¬ 
ess;—by all means he must break the yoke of familiarity and 
custom, and yet he is most* orderly. From first to last he is a 
witness for order. The neglect of institutions, the indifference to 
divine precepts, the recklessness of the everlasting covenant—these 
are his charges against kings, and priests and people." And 
hence also even in his deepest anguish, the prophet could look for¬ 
ward in perfect confidence to the destruction of that Northern 
Empire which, with the might of brute force was breaking the 
nations into pieces, lie could discern beyond the clouds and 
tempests the breaking of a brighter day, when the chosen people, 
purified by suffering, should return to their own land. “ How 
beautiful/’ he cries, “ upon the mountains are the the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that saith unto 
Zion, thy God reigneth. Break forth into joy, siug together yes 
waste places of Jerusalem ; for the Lord hath comforted his 
people, he hatli redeemed Jerusalem/' Then, when they had 
become worshippers of the living God, in deed and in truth, the 
promise to Abraham would be fulfilled, and they would become 
a blessiug to all the nations of the world. 

Such, briefly stated, are the facts (denied by no one) which have 
to be accounted for in the history of the Jewish people, and what¬ 
ever inference we draw from them, all at least must admit that 
they are unique. The Jews are, in a special sense, a peculiar people. 
Their history and their literature have had, and still continue to 
have, a power to rouse the energies and elevate the thoughts of 
whole communities for which there is no counterpart in history. 
In general, the strains that will rouse one nation to madness fall 
altogether flat upon minds brought up in other countries, 
and other influences. Not so with Jewish psalm or prophecy. 
They speak with undiminished power in any language, and in 
any clime, where the feeling of nationality exists.* And they do 

* De Quincy has some very strik- the opposite pole of the mind which 
lug remarks on this characteristic of points to the mysterious and spiritual 
Jewish literature. “ Greece,” lie says, was in the agile Greek—too intense- 
“ was ia fact too ebullient with in- ly a child of the earth—starved and 
tellectual activity—an activity too palsied; whilst in the Hebrew dull 
palestric and purely human—so that and inert intellectually, but in his 
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so because Jewish psalmist and prophet speak, not of something 
which they have learned at second hand, but of that which they 
know. No one will he hardy enough to deny that Moses was 
possessed with an overwhelming conviction. that the God of 
Abraham of Isaac and of Jacob had commissioned him to lead 
their descendants from Egypt to the promised laud. No one 
would venture to assert for a moment that Isaiah was using a 
mere figure‘of speech when he spoke of “ the Word of the Lord ” 
as coining to him in the days of Jotlmm, Uzziah, Ahaz and Hezekiah; 
or that Micah me^nt nothing more than is contained in a modem 
apostrophe to a Muse, when lie declared “ the Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me to declare unto Jue#b their trangression and to 
Israel their sin or that Jeremiah spoke other than words of the 
deepest sincerity when he declared that f! the Word of God was 
like a burning fire shut up in his hones,” compelling him to speak. 
No one ‘doubts that all such expressions were, so to speak, forced 
from the lips of the great Hebrew teachers by the stress of terrible 
inward experiences. No one would*deny that these experiences 
were not special and peculiar to themselves, but common, though 
in varying degrees of intensity, to the whole Jewish people; 
that their idolatrous propensities were but' the upper stratum of 
a character which drew its sustaining power, and all its distinctive 
peculiarities, from an indestructible conviction that they were a 
people chosen by the invisible God to make known His name to 
a world sunk in idolatry. 

No one—Christian or sceptic—denies these things; a diver¬ 
gence takes place when judgment is given as to whether 

spiritual organs awake and sublime, seif to the secret places of the human 
the case was precisely reversed. Yet, heart, and sitting there as incubator 
after all, the result was immeasurably over the awful germs of the spiritua- 
in favor of the Hebrew. Speaking, lilies that connect ma’h with the 
iu the deep sincerities of the solitary unseen world ; has perpetuated him- 
:ind musing heart which ictuses to be self as a power iu the human system ; 
duped by the whistling of names, we he is on-enduring with man’s race, 
must say of the Gioek that be lias and careless of all revolutions in 
won the admiration of the human literatim; or in the composition of 
race ; he is numbered among , the society. The very languages of these 
chief brilliancies of the earth ; but two races repeat the same expression 
on the deeper and more abiding of their intellectual differences, and 
nature of man he has no bold. He of the differences in their missions, 
will perish when any deluge of cala- The Hebrew meagre. and sterile as 
miiy overtakes the libraries of our regards the numerical wealth of 
planet, or if ADy great revolution of its ideas* is infinite as regards their 
thought remoulds them, and will be power ; the Greek, on the other hand, 
remembered only as a generation of rich as tropic forests in the polymor- 
tlowcrs is remembered ,* with the phoua life, the life of the dividing 
Riime tenderness of feeliug, and the and distinguishing intellect, is wei>k 
same pathetic Reuse of a natural pre- only iu the supreme region of thought, 
destination t<> evanescence. Where- HeQumcy’s Woijw, vol. is-, p. SO. 
as the Hebrew by introducing him- 
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this belief of the Jewish people was a delusion of the imagina¬ 
tion, or justified by the objective truth of things. In other words, 
had God revealed Himself to them, or did they merely dream 
that He had done so? This, we hold to be, the most momentous 
question that man can propose to himself, for it is indubitable 
that if the Jewish belief was not the product of an actual revela¬ 
tion of God, the spiritual aspirations of mankind everywhere 
must melt away like the baseless fabric of a vision. If God did 
not make Himself known to the Jews, lie has certainly done so 
to no other people under the sun. The first great characteristic 
which marks olf the Jewish faith is the fact of growth. It did 
not spring up full formed in the brains of a single man, or eveu 
of a single generation, to be written out in a book and made 
incapable of change thenceforth. It was what, in modern par¬ 
lance, would be called, a strictly scientific faith, gradually approxi¬ 
mating to completion, and gathering strength from the accumulated 
experiences of mauy generations. And these experiences—at 
least the most critical of them—were not subjective only, but 
took the shape of marvellous deliverances which carried home the 
conviction of God’s presence to hearts altogether out of the 
range of the peculiar influences which might be supposed to 
have moulded Jewish thought into a monotheistic form. It is 
possible to conceive that a man in the position of Moses—a soli¬ 
tary exile from Egypt, under penalty of death—might have 
dreamed that he had a divine commission to free his follow 
captives from the yoke of Pharaoh, and conduct them back to 
land promised their forefathers ; it is possible, though much more 
difficult, to conceive that a fanatic possessed by this belief might 
actually have expected to prevail over Pharaoh without having any 
material resources to appeal to; but it is utterly impossible, that 
a visionary belief on his side could have worked with all the 
power of a reality on the mind of Pharaoh. That monarch 
would not have consented to part with a multitude of slaves in 
obedience to the dictum of one who must have appeared to him 
as a half crazy fanatic. God must in some way have responded 
to the call of Moses, to have produced a conviction of His power 
in the mind of the Egyptian king. The Old Testament records 
the fanner in which that conviction was effected ; but the evidence 
of a direct revelation of God’s power and purposes—of a direct dis¬ 
covery made to Pharaoh and his people, that Mopes and Aaron 
were in truth the messengers' of One who could blight their 
splendour and greatness by a word—is altogether unaffected 
whether we regard the ten plagues as natural or supernatural oc¬ 
currences. Their effect it is we nave to look to—the conviction they 
wrought into the mind of the Egyptian not less than the Israelite 
that °the powers of nature the Egyptian worshipped were under 
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a Being above them all who was speaking by the mouth of‘ Moses. 
And so also with tbs passage of the Red Sea. The usual man¬ 
ner of pronouncing judgment on these (so called) miraculous 
occurrences, is to tear them away from their context, and ask 
‘ourselves if the thing per se is credible or not. But it was not 
what we should,call the auperriaturalism of the passage across 
the Red Sea which gave it its peculiar significance in the mind 
of the Israelite. It was that at their hour of extreme peril, the 
same God that had brought them forth out of Egypt interposed 
yet once again—a very present help in time of trouble-—and 
therefore, that they would have no fear though the earth were 
moved, and the mountains were carried into the midst of the sea. 
It is the deliverance itself and not the exact means by which it 
was effected that is the all-important point. Out of that deliver¬ 
ance grew the Jewish nation, and all the Jewish literature ; and 
every event of their after history is a confirmation of the mean¬ 
ing they read in the passage of the Red Sea. They were a great 
and prosperous nation in precise proportion to the depth of their 
belief in the God who had led them out of Egypt; they became 
a prey to.the nations around them exactly as they lost their trust 
in Him, and hoped that idols would protect them. And the 
bistory of every nation under the sun is an independent testi¬ 
mony leading up to the same conviction. 

It would, moreover, be nothing less than a miracle if 
a mere delusion of the imagination should have wrought the 
effects manifest in Jewish literature. All nations have had t 
their aspirations after God; all nations have had their 
religious writings; but that direct and immediate intuition 
of God’s presence, which is tho special attribute of Jewish 
bard * and prophet, belongs to them alone. Beyond the circle of 
their literature, we pass into the light of common day. All this 
evidence, as we know, is rejected as insufficient by many learned 
men, but it is in its nature and completeness as strong as that 
on which we act with the utmost certainty. How do we know 
that we need food ? By the exhaustion which supervenes if we 
abstain from it. How do we know that food corrects this exhaus¬ 
tion ? By the renewed vigour that ensues so soon as we have 
partaken of it Precisely similar were the experiences $f the 
Jewish nation; precisely similar have been the experiences of 
every people who have* walked in the light of the same faith. 
They have alf felt the need of the God who brought his people 
out of the land of bondage, by the weakness, physical and mental, 
which has overtaken them when they have learned to trust in 
other gods’; they have all felt the same renewing of spiritual 
and intellectual energies when they have striven to become the 
servants of Oue, “ who will by no means clear the guilty." Of 
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course the rationalistic explanation is that these results are 
brought about by an imaginative delusion. But this explanation 
is purely arbitrary, and seems to us absurd on the face of it. A 
man eamiot recruit bis physical strength by an imaginary dinner ; 
and it is purely inconceivable that the mind should renew its 
strength without borrowing from some reservoir outside of itself. 
Besides, why should this renewed vigour be obtained by the 
imagination only when brooding over the Jewish faith ? Why 
should that faith remain a perennial spring of mental vigour and 
human progress, arid no similar results proceed from the devout 
imaginings of Hindoo and Muhammadan? There is no answer 
to be given to these questions; except that the one faith is based 
upon the everlasting realities, and has its roots directly watered 
by the springs of eternal life, and that the other beliefs at least 
in their present corrupted condition, are not so fortuuate. * 

But the revelation accorded to the Jews was confessedly incom¬ 
plete—incomplete by the acknowledgment of the very men who 
lived in the light of it. Mr. Maine in his work on “ Ancient Law ” 
has set forth with inimitable force and clearness the long and gra¬ 
dual process whereby the individual is segregated from the mass of 
the comrnuuity into separate, self-conscious life—how the family,, 
the primary unit, developes into the tribe, the tribe into the 
nation, and how out of the idea of the nation, the individual 
emerges with his own peculiar rights and duties which none, can 
share with him. With this external development there also comes 
a habit of introspection, which gradually subordinates the mere 
outward act to the abiding motive from which it springs. We 
can see this change being gradually worked out through all the 
Old Testament writings and leading up to a consciousness, 
ever becoming clearer and clearer, that it was not possible 
for the blood of bulls and of goats to take away sins. 
The need for an inward change to reconcile men with 
God, breaks out in the writings of psalmists and prophets 
in almost fierce denunciations of the Mosaic ritualism, 
which seemed to them to positively deaden the hearts of the 
people. ** Your new moons, and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth \ they are a trouble unto me j 1 am weary to l>ear 

them, . Wash you, make you clean', put away the evil of 

your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil j learn to do 
well.”—“ I am God, eveu tby God. J will not reprove thee, for 
thy sacrifices or thy burnt offerings to have been continually 
before me* X will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he goat- 
out of thy folds ; for every beast of the forest is mine, and so are 

tire cattle upon a thousand hills . Offer unto God 

thanksgiving and pay thy vows unto the most High,’* “ Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or ten thousands of rivers 
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of oil ? .. He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 

and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Out of such 
feelings gushed that stream of on-looking thought that belt eld in 
anticipation a fuller discovery of God’s nature, which we can trace 
back to the time of Abraham himself, and which flows with an 
increasing volume to the very close of the old dispensation. 
This is what is commonly called the “ predictions of the Messiah.” 
“ It was,” writes Dean Stanley, “ the distinguishing mark of 'die 
Jewish people that their golden age was not in the past but in the 
future ; that their greatest hero (as they deemed Him to be) was not 
their founder, but their founders latest descendant. Their tradi¬ 
tions, their fancies, iheir glories, gathered round the head not of a 
chief, or warrior, or sage that had been* but of a. king, a deliverer, 
a, prophet who was to come. Of this singular expectation the 
prophets were, if not the chief anchors, at least the chief expo¬ 
nents. Sometimes He is named, sometimes He is unnamed ; some¬ 
times he is almost identified with some actual prince of the com¬ 
ing or the present generation, sometimes he recedes into the dis¬ 
tant ages. But again and again, at least in the later prophetic 
writings, the vista.is closed by His person, Ilis character, His 
reign. And almost every where, the prophetic spirit, in the deli¬ 
neation of ELis coming, remains true to itself. He is to be a king, 
a conqueror, yet not by the common weapons of earthly warfare, 
but by those only weapons which the prophetic order recognised— 
by justice, mercy, truth, and goodness,—by suffering, by endu¬ 
rance, by identification of Himself with the joys, the sufferings of 
His nation, by opening a wider sympathy to the whole human 
race than had ever been opened beforo. That this expectation, 
however explained, existed in 4 greater or Jess degree amongst the 
prophets, is not doubted by any theologians of any school what¬ 
ever. It is no matter of controversj\ It is a simple and univer¬ 
sally recognised fact that, filled with these prophetic images, the 
whole Jewish nation—nav, at last the whole Eastern world—did 
look forward with longing expectation to the coming of this future 
conqueror. Was this unparalleled expectation realised ? And here 
again I speak only of facts which are acknowledged by Germans, 
and Frenchmen, no less than by Englishmen; by critics «xud by 
sceptics even more fully than by theologians and ecclesiastics. 
There did arise out of this nation a character, by universal consent, 
as unparalleled as the expectation which had preceded him. Jesus 
of Nazareth ‘was, on the most superficial no less than on the 
deepest view we take of Hi#coming, the greatest name, the most 
extraordinary power, that has ever crossed the stage of history. 
And this greatness consisted not in outward power, but precisely 
ia those qualities on which, from first to last, the prophetic order 
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had laid the utmost stress—justice and love, goocfasss aud truth.”* 
This passage is most important for our present purpose. The 
usual method in which ‘'destructive criticism" treats tho life 
of Christ, is to take the four gospels, as something isolated and 
wholly apart from the current of ordinary history, to strike out 
the miraculous element as incredible on a 'priori grounds, aud 
then out of the mutilated residue, to build up a wholly imaginary 
figure as the veritable Jesus of Nazareth. It is not’* likely that 
for this kind of work, a more accomplished artificer than M. 
Renan will ever present himself, and there are not, we fancy, two 
opinions among men competent to judge, that his delineation of 
the founder of Christianity,—part enthusiast, part cheat, and 
wholly sentimental 'Frenchman,—-fs little better than a pitiful 
absurdity. The fact is that the method on which ' “ destructive 
criticism ” sets to work, excludes the possibility of reconstruction, 
and is ridiculous on the face of it. If a man chooses to reject the 
incidents in the New Testament on the ground of their in¬ 
herent incredibility, that is an intelligible position ; but it is the 
merest folly aud presumption, having done so, to call upon the 
world to accept another version of them which must either 
be derived from those documents he has rejected as un¬ 
trustworthy, or be wholly evolved from his own imagination. 
To the present writer, at least, it seems impossible to cast 
aside the snpematiiralism of the New Testament, without re¬ 
ducing the early history of the Christiau Church to an utterly 
unintelligible chaos. That Christ was the Son of God, that He 
rose from the dead, and ascended into Heaven, were proclaimed 
as facts by his followers immediately after his death, and yeafs 
before any of the Gospels, as we have them, had come into being. 
They constituted the very ground and reason of the new faith j 
every hope, every promise held out to the believer, is conditional 
on their truth. “ If Christ ” says St Paul, “ be noi risen from the 
dead, then is our preaching vain , and your faith is also vain” 
No doubt, if we simply ask ourselves whether it is credible 
that the son of a Jewish carpenter should rise from the dead and 
ascend into heaven, we must at once acknowledge that it is wholly 
incredible. But this is not the way to ascertain the truth of any 
event whatsoever recorded in history. An event may easily be 
incredible per se, and yet be quite natural when looked at in con¬ 
nection with the past and the future. Before pronouncing judgment, 
there are, in fact, three questions to be considered. I.—Was 
there anything in the past history of the world which seemed to 
to lead up to such an event ? 2.—Supposing such an eveptto have 
happened, are the accounts we have .of it conaistent--0o they, 

* Lectures on the Jewish Church. VoL I. p. 471-2. 
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that is, show that if the anticipations were to be fulfilled, they 
could only have been so in this way? 3,—Does the after history 
of the world, by its character and events, show that those anticipa¬ 
tions were actually fulfilled in, the manner described ? 

The first of these questions we have already answered. We find 
that about the. time of the coming of Christ, there was a general 
expectation in the East of some marvellous King or Deliverer, 
who was to ‘establish the kingdom of God on the earth. This 
expectation, we also find, hadbeen fostered and disseminated by 
one particular nation called out, according to their own account, 
by God Himself for this very purpose. The Deliverer, who was 
to redeem His people from their sins, would, they said, be one 
of their nation. We have examined what ground there is for 
supposing that this particular people were in any special sense 
witnesses of God. We have found that the conviction had been 
forced into their minds by a series of events, which were mani¬ 
festly out of the ordinary course of nature ; we have found more¬ 
over that this which they declared it was their mission to do,— 
to spread' the knowledge of God—they actually have done; 
that their teaching is instinct with a direct and immediate intui¬ 
tion of God's presence which belongs to no other literature ; that 
five thousand years of history have confirmed the truth of the 
principles they taught, and that they still speak with undi mini sh¬ 
ed power to the most advanced nations of the world. AH these 
facts taken together relieve the events related in the New Testa¬ 
ment of all their abruptness, and a great deal of their improbabi¬ 
lity. They show that if there be a providential government of 
the universe—the hypothesis we assumed as true when starting 
on this inquiry,—the revelation of God in Christ had been care¬ 
fully prepared for,, and would, if it actually took place, fit into the 
scheme of things precisely where we find it. We pass on to the 
second consideration—the nature of the Revelation itself. 

The world at that time had almost wholly lost the idea of a 

S aciousand orderly government over the minds and bodies of men. 

en deemed themselves to be the slaves of every lust and passion, 
and conceived the deities who ruled over them to be beings of like 
character with themselves. Over the wLole scheme of things was 
the notion of an utterly immoral arbitrary force embodied in the 
Roman Emperor. The Jews formed no exception. * Their God was 
precisely similar in character to the Roman Emperor, only he hap¬ 
pened to be invisible. Suddenly in the midst of a world thus sunk 
in abject subjection to mere Jprce, a voice is heard proclaiming that 
God is Love—that He wills'that all men shonld be perfect as their 
Father ffi heaven is perfect. The voice came from one, moving^ 
in the humblest sphere of life, who had " no beauty nor comeli¬ 
ness that men should desire him," One ” who was despised, and 
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rejected, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and yet 
in spite of all, who taught the people as ** one having authority ” 
to do so. When asked for his authority, He tolared—or at least 
so his disciples affirmed—that He was the Lignt of the world—the 
Word of God who was at once with God from all eternity, and 
also the light that lighted every, man who had come into the 
world. His mission, he declared, was to reveal the character of 


God, and to expound the nature of that kingdom, it was His will 
to set up among men. This kingdom of heaven, he said, was 
within a man, and consisted in purity of heart, in a spirit of for¬ 
giveness and charity, in a zeal for truth, in an emancipation of the 
will from its bondage to evil. The object of all his teaching, of 
every act of His life, was to reconcile men with God—to disabuse, 
that is, the minds of men of their dark and perverted notions of the 
Deity, by the manifestation of Him as a Being infinite in power, 
but infinite also in goodness and mercy and love. And this He 
accomplished—so his disciples declared—by miracles of healing 
which were intended as a sign that all pain and disease and suffer¬ 
ing were infractions of the Divine Order—by a life of sinless 
purity to convince men that there was a power‘mightier than the 
sin which held them in subjection—by a Resurrection from the 
Grave and Ascension into Heaven, to show that even Death was 


not the ultimate Lord of Life, or the Grave the final goal of man’s 


existence. A startling story, it must be confessed, and one, on 


the mere face of it, altogether incredible. There are, however, 


many circumstances connected with it, which have compelled the 
most sceptical to hesitate before pronouncing'it a forgery. 

The first point that strikes us is, that this idea, of a Messiah 
would never have occurred to a Jewish fanatic or impostor. 
The Jewish conception of their coming deliverer was gathered 
from the passages in their books which spoke of him as a mighty 
king and conqueror. “ Who is this that cometb from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, this that is glorious in His apparel, 
travelling in the • greatness of His strength ? ”—Such were the 
thoughts they had of Him. They looked for a despot after the 
Roman pattern, only infinitely more powerful, who would 
make the Jews the masters of the whole world—transfer, in a 


word, the Roman dominion to their keeping. The son of a car¬ 
penter who kept company with publicans and sinners—who de¬ 
nounced the Pharisees as a generations of vipers doomed to the 
damnation of hell—who told them to render unto Caesar the things 
that were Caesar’s—who assumed the right to forgive sins—who 
wished to make them believe that they had utterly and complete¬ 
ly misunderstood the very prophets whose sepulchres £hey had 
rebuilt—who affirmed that they and their city* their temple and 
the whole Jewish polity were on the eve of annihilation, could 
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certainly have hoped for nothing but a speedy death. Whatever 
he was, his could nob have been au impostor. Impostors do not 
occupy themselves^ compassing their own destruction by a 
merciless exposure of the moral sores of the society in which they 
move. Was he a fanatic then J We reject the notion the in¬ 
stant that it is proposed^to us. From first to last there is not 
a trace in the career of Christ of what we* understand by fanati¬ 
cism, or even enthusiasm. He exhibits no haste, no impatience, 
but moves calmly and majestically forward to a predetermined 
goal. He predicts the effects of his life and death with no ur¬ 
gency of desire to * force, assent from his hearers, but- as simple 
inevitable facts which he knows will take place. I, if 1 he lifted 
up, will^ draw all men to me. 1 am the light of the world. He 
that believetk on me hath everlasting life. It is the combina¬ 
tion of two antagonistic characters in a single person which makes 
the delineation of Christ so unique a portrait. We have a com¬ 
plete self-abnegation, an utter dependence on the will of God, 
combined with aa assertion of power over the minds of men which 
places the speaker, far above the level of humanity ; and yet both 
coexist iu perfect harmony. The majesty, the all-embracing love, 
the humility, the stern severity against evil, the tenderness, com¬ 
passion and forgiveness combine together to form a personality 
which Shakespeare himself could never have dreamed of—which it 
is altogether incredible to suppose could have beeu foisted on the 
world by a conscious impostor. Either Christ was what he was 
depicted to bo in the Four Gospels, or His disciples represented 
Him as such after His death. Iu the latter case we have the 
wholly inexplicable phenomenon of a few ignorant Galilean fisher¬ 
men constructings a fiction of unequalled grandeur and beauty, 
and, preaching it as true—For what? For* no other conceivable 
purpose than to obtain for themselves sure and speedy martyr¬ 
dom. 

Now no man ip a state of sanity would act thus, and the most 
sceptical writers are staggered "by the difficulty. But they , still 
decide against the authenticity of the Gospel narrative on the 
a priori incredibility of God appearing iu human flesh at all. 
That one difficulty outweighs all the evidence that, may be ad¬ 
duced to the contrary. But this particular objection we set 
aside at’ starting. We assumed as a fact that God could reveal 
Himself to men if Ho pleased, and whether He has done so. in 
this way is the very question which has to be considered. It 
has at least been asserted that He did, and the records of that 
event preclude the notion of imposture, and equally of mere ima*- 
ginativtf. delusion, There is, however, a third test yet, to tje ap- 
!>“• The Muhammadans believe. that their Koran is the word 
of God, revealed by the Angel Gabriel to the Brophet; the Hin- 
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doos set up a similar claim for tlieir sacred writings, and there can 
be no doubt that millions of human beings have lived and are 
living in both faiths. We have, however injected their claim 
to this origin, on the ground that they have not produced the 
effects which, coming from God, they ought to have done. We 
have found that Western civilisation is a stronger power than 
<*ither, a fact which is utterly incompatible with their divine origin. 
Can Christianity stand this last and conclusive test ? Are the 
effects which it has wrought upon the earth at all proportionate to 
tI uj splendour of its origin ? Are*tbey consistent therewith? 
Dues it still continue to manifest undiminishod signs of vitality ? 
Here, as in all other parts of this essay, the want of space pre¬ 
cludes the possibility of giving anything approaching to an 
exhaustive reply to these searching queries. We ean only faintly 
indicate the lines of thought, leaving to the thought and know¬ 
ledge of our readers to fill in the details. 

First then what ought such a religion as Christianity to have 
accomplished ? The usual objection urged against it is that it 
has not done enough. The sceptic points to the cruel and conti¬ 
nual wars that have desolated the face of Europe—the horrible 
religious persecutions, the massacres, servitude, oppression and mor¬ 
tal animosities which have imprinted themselves in characters of 
blood on every page of Western history. They urge the present 
condition of Europe, the- profligacy and pauperism that infest the 
great cities, the commercial dishonesty, the greed after-riches, the 
worship of power—in a word all that ghastly catalogue of evils 
which seem to flourish with a more than tropic luxuriaudo in the 
hot bed of civilisation ; aud they ask if it be possible, in the face 
of such things, to maintain that Christianity can be of divine 
origin. There is no argument which, in this country we meet 
with in Anglo Indian papers so frequently as this; and there can be 
no doubt that superficially it seems difficult to answer. It may, 
certainly, be alleged and with absolute truth—that these evils are 
not the result pf Christianity, but of a disregard of it; but, in the 
present, connection, it is more to the purpose to point out that no 
other result was ever anticipated by the first preachers of Christi¬ 
anity. “/ am not come to send peace into the world hut a 
sword!' Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall 
wax cold ” Such were the forecasts of Christ. We have more¬ 
over in the last book of the .New Testament, the very process 
presented under a series of symbols, whereby the dominion of Christ 
was to be set up over the nations. Let not the reader be alarmed. 
We are . not about to enter upon *the interminable discussion 
as to the meanings of seals and trumpets. It is 
character only ®f the book with which wo are concerned', .' Ifhere 
is no softness in it, no dreams of an Arcadian felicity about to 
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dawn upon tho earth ; rather, the absolute certainty of a fiercer 
conflict than any the world had yet known, recalling almost in¬ 
voluntarily the prophecy of Isaiah.-“ Every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise and garments, rolled in blood, but this shall 
he with burning and fuel of fire” . There are two potent enemies 
wh'ich have to be encountered. Power that does not rest upon a 
foundation of right aud jdteticc, symbolised under the name of Baby¬ 
lon, which whether applied to Nineveh, Babylon or Rome, always 
typified to the Jewish mind mere brute force, unrighteous power— 
and Spiritual Beliefs which draw their sustenance from the lusts 
and superstition of mankind, not from faith and love—symbolised as 
“ tbe great city which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt where 
also our Lord was crucified ” The conflict of the Son of Man 
against these two powers is depicted under the image of a great 
battle on the plains of Megiddo,—the scene where, for good or evil, 
the destiny of the Children of Israel had been so often decided. 
Behind, indeed, as an English divine has pointed out, there are 
visions of a most glorious peace, of «a wonderful order, of a new 
Jerusalem descending from God out of heaven. But the way to 
them is through battle and blood. Is not this precisely wliat has 
happened ? . Is not this what we see must happen if we reflect 
for a moment upon the nature of man. A man is not % machine, 
hut a free agent who, within certain limits, can either choose to do 
a thing or not to do it, just as he pleases. If he is what we 
understand by a bad man, not all the external compulsion in the 
world can convert him into a good one. Whatever attempts we 
make with that end in view, must be addressed to bis reason aud 
conscience ; we must enlighten them; we must cause his mind to 
confess by its own free act its rightful masters, before we can make 
one step towards his emancipation. This power of choice is the very 
essence of humanity ; so soon as from any cause whatever a man is 
deprived of»it, he ceases to be o man and sinks into a chattel. The 
conflict then that the Spirit of Christ had to carry on was in the re¬ 
gion of the responsible will. He had to enlighten the “ inner eye ”— 
to fill it with the beauty of truth, holiness and freedom, until the 
whole man rose up in protest.against the false gods which strove to 
keep him in subjection. At every such insurrection of the human 
mind the .menaced Spiritual Evil has risen up in wrath, and in 
obedience to the law of its nature, striven to extinguish its enemy 
in blood. In the presence of this unceasing struggle we axe apt 
to lose sight of the vast strides the world has actually taken since 
the days of Christ; how one dark superstition after another has 
been chased into the shadows of night; how every oner-even 
successful tyrants in the very act of consummating their iniquity— 
acknowledge, in spite of themselves, that their jpower must be 
founded upon right and. justice if it is to be enduring; how every 
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one—at least in the area of Christianity —is so saturated with the 
conviction of “ progress ”—“ the one Divine, far off event, to which 
the whole creation moves,”—that the obvious fact of at least three 
parts of the universe being steadily retrogressive is but as small 
dust in the balance. Such, convictions have become more common 
places. They are so inwrought into the very structure of our minds, 
that many eminent thinkers repel, not without indignation, the no¬ 
tion that man was ever destitute of them ; and yet nothing can be 
more certain than,—that previous to the appearance of Christ, they 
had literally no place in human speculation outsfde of the Jewish 
people. The golden age for all the rest of the world lay behind, in 
an infinitely remote past. They are a fulfilment, to the very 
letter, of the prediction of Christ, that His Spirit should convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. So far then 
the promises of Christ have not been belied by the result. 

The great work which Christ had to do was to reconcile men 
with God, and this He sought to accomplish by the simple pro¬ 
clamation in his speeches, in his acts, and in his death, that God 
is love or light, and that in Him is no darkness at all. Hero 
also we find that He has perfectly succeeded. Wherever Christ¬ 
ian thought has penetrated, there the old heathen conception 
of the deity is rapidly and surely dying out *, wherever it has 
thoroughly interpenetrated the minds of a people, there the old 
heathen conception of propitiatory sacrifices is remembered only 
with a sort of blank amazement, as things almost inconceivable 
on account of their superstitious folly. And here also we find 
that the Christian conception of the deity has become so inwrought 
into the mind, that people appeal to it as a proof positive that 
Christ taught no more" than what is innate in every man, and 
that to assume for him a divine mission on this account is wholly 
superfluous. And yet nothing can be more certain than* this—that 
the Christian idea of God never arose even dimly in the minds 
of any, but a solitary thinker here and there, before the coming of 
Christ, and that to this day it is almost wholly absent from every 
part of the world which has not been brought' into contact with 
Christian thought. The sudden stir and restlessness of theologi¬ 
cal though^in this country is altogether due to the presence of this 
new power. The Spirit of Christ, in spite of the apathy of the 
Hindoo, and the more active aversion of the Muhammadan, has 
acted as an inspirer and awakener here as elsewhere. 

But Christ's mission was not only to reconcile man with 
God, but to give to man himself a standard of conduct, not 
simply embodied in written precepts but set forth ina life. 
He had to dispart the evil from the good—the false from 
the true—the pure -from the impure—and to exhibit as a 
power governing every day life, the unsearchable riches that are 
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latent in our moral and intellectual nature. And all this, he 
declared, was not to be a mere drama played for once on the 
theatre of the world, 

A lovely apparition^&nt 
To be a momen^SvOrnament. 

His Spirit was to abide with men for .ever, in order to carry home 
to the hearth and consciences of the coming generations, the life 
of Christ as the true measure of humanitjjf That life and that 
spirit were to become a new formative power to elevate individual 
existence to a higher level.pf thought and action. And here, also, 
we find that his predictions have been fulfilled to the letter. The 
familiarity of the fact has caused us in a great measure to lose 
the sense of its wonderfulness; but is there not, when we reflect 
upou it, something altogether past finding out in the literature 
of the New Testament, rising up without effort, without any 
flourishing of trumpets, but ‘'silently as the spring time its 
crown of verdure weaves, ” in one of the most utterly corrupt 
periods of the world's history. The mind simply bows in 
silent wonder and thankfulness at the thought of St. Paul, 
dwelling’ in the Rome of Nero, chained incessantly to a Roman 
soldier, and yet looking forward with the calm assurance of 
untroubled faith to a future day when “ there would be neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scy¬ 
thian, bond nor free ; but Christ would be all and in all." Nor 
is this all. It may well happen that men of surpassing power 
and reach of mind may at times mount up to intellectual heights 
whore, like Moses from the summit of Pisgah, they behold 
the Promised Land spread out before them in peaceful beauty, 
long before it becomes visible to the sojourner upon the plain. 
It may, too, and indeed has often happened, that a contagion of 
fanaticism ^has spread through masses of men making them 
for the time indifferent to death. But the unapproachable 
sublimity of *the apostolic teaching was based upon a firm consci¬ 
ous grasp upon truth, which we find coming forth in the lives 
and acts of the'humblest Christians not less than the highest 
"The very young and the very old, the child, the youth in tli,e 
heyday of his passions, the sober man of middle age, maidens 
and mothers of families, boors and slaves, aa well as philosophers 
and nobles, solitary confessors and companies of men and women, 
—all these were seen equally to defy the powers of darkness to 
do their Worst. In this strange encounter, it became a point of 
honour with the Roman to break the determination of his victim, 
and it was the triumph of faith when his most savage expedients 
for that purpose were found to be in vain. The martyrs shrank 
from suffering like other men, but such natural shrinking 
was incommensurable with*apostasy. No intensity of torture had 
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any means of affecting what was a mental conviction ; and the 
sovereign Thought in which they had lived was their adequate 

support and consolation, in their death. And when 

Rome at last found she -ttfcjjD. deal with a host of Seosvolas, 
then the proudest of earthly ^sovereignties arrayed in the com¬ 
pleteness of her material resources, humbled herself before a 
power which was founded on a mere sense of the Unseen,"* It 
is this combination of qualities—calm, heroic endurance in the 
body of the believers, depth and sublimity in the moral and intel¬ 
lectual teaching of the leaders,—and their ultimate triumph 
by the persuasive power of conviction, which have' stamped 
upon the early history of Christianity a character of its own. 
The same characteristics have formed a part of the history of 
Christendom ever since. There have been—notably in the six¬ 
teenth century—crises in the history of Europe—when “the 
sense pf the Unseen ” which upheld the , primitive martyrs has 
well-nigh seemed to have faded out of the minds of men—when 
God has been again thought of in His old heathen guise, as a 
Being who might be bribed to overlook the sins of men—who had 
no special desire for their inward purification, so long as He duly 
received an equivalent. And the call, by whatsoever made,— by 
protestant reformations or French revolutions—which recalled men 
back to the old “ sense of the Unseen" has always brought back 
With it, as from the grave, the calm, enduring courage of the early 
martyrs, and to some degree at least, the purity, depth and sublim¬ 
ity^ of the early teaching. And here is that which distinguishes 
Christianity from either Islamism or Hindooism, that it*is not as 
commonly stated founded upon a book, but upon the sense of the 
unseen “Word of God" as.an ever-present, ever-aefcive power, to 
enlighten and awaken the individual reason and conscience. 
“ I am the Light of the World ” says Christ; ” I am the Way and 
the Truth and the Life “ I am the Bread of Life.” Men have 
tried, and doubtless will continue to try by all manner of terrible ’ 
devices, to limit the life of Christ within the circle of their parti¬ 
cular opinions, but they cannot do so without a denial of the 
very foundation of Christianity. It is because they have not suc¬ 
ceeded—because in spite of All the frantic efforts of kings and 
priests and persecutors to dam up the free current of human 
thought, and compel it to stagnate in artificial channels—‘the West¬ 
ern mind has never ceased to develop itself in a multitude of new 
directions, has never failed to burst asunder the chains which were 
intended to restrain it, has advanced without intermission, harmon¬ 
ising the old with the new, and the new with the old, until the 
belief in a God of order has altogether superseded the chaos of 


* Newman’s Grammar of Asient, p. 471. 
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the old world—it is because all this has been accomplished that 
we hold Christ's promises to have been fulfilled—that his dis¬ 
appearance from earth did herald i&a Spirit of Truth which is 
guiding the world into all truth. 

Here then, is the historical evidence in favour of Christianity. We 
find thdt it has its roots far back’in the earliest period of history ; 
that if has grown with the growth of intelligence and the accumu¬ 
lation of experience ; that every such accession of knowledge bears 
the impress of an eternal truth in that the records which contain it 
appeal with undiminisbed power, in spite of the lapse of ages, 
to the most advanced nations of the world ; that its full mani¬ 
festation was prepared for by a careful education of mankind for 
that purpose ; and finally, that the after history of the world has 
flowed along the channels predicted by Christ, and has resulted in 
a richer treasury of thought and knowledge, a higher ideal of life, 
and an infikitely more- powerful and expansive order of eociety 
than is to be found anywhere beyond the limits of Christianity. 
As agaiust Islamism and Hindooism this last result ^conclusive. 
Their impotency either to vanquish, or to assimilate the new 
forces which have assailed their borders, is an indisputable proof 
that they do not possess the key to the mysteries of the universe. 
But there are still two questions to be answered before our paper 
is complete. 1.—In, what relation does Christianity stand to 
the other religions of the world ? 2.—What proof is there 

that Christianity itself is not on the eve of extinction, van¬ 
quished by the new power that has only just appeared above 
the horizon, and is commonly known as “ Modern Thought?” 

Christianity, wfe have found, asserts itself to he the discovery, or 
“ revelation " Of the mind and purposes of God. Its fundamental 
tenets £^e that God “ has made of one blood {i.e. nature) all nations 
of men, that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him; though he be not far from any one of us, for in 
Him we live and move and have our being, —that <( when 
the Gentiles (i.e., the non-Christian world) who have not the 
law, do by nature the things that are contained in the law, these 
having not the law are a law untp themselves; which shpw the 
works of; the law written in* their hearts, t their conscience also 
bearing .'^Witness”—that God “is no respecter of persons, but in 
whatsoever country he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of him”—and finally that “ the Word of God ”— 
or in other words, He who manifests forth the character of God, 
as the spoken word of a man manifests the mind. that abides 
within him—is .the, Light, not merely of the Christian, but of 
“ every man that comes into the world.” The sole claim that 
the Christian insists upon, is that he is in possession of this 
knowledge which is of vital importance to all fcuman kind. 
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When Hindoo and Muhammadan insist upon the good and great 
men that have risen up under the teaching of their creeds ; when 
they recall to his memory the many true and beautiful precepts 
recorded in their sacred boo]j$f, and ask if these do not testify of 
a divine origin as indubitably ms similar lives and similar precepts 
which have come forth under the influence of Christianity, the 
Christian at once admits the justice of the claim. The ground 
would be cut away from under his feet were he to do otherwise. 
God, he knows well, has never left himself without a witness upon 
the earth, seeing He has been everywhere a Light in the hearts 
of men filling them with joy and. gladness—revealing* Himself 
as a law written on their hearts which , unfolded before them the 
idea of duty, the beauty of holiness, and the hatefulness of evil. 
The lives of all the good men that ever lived, the beautiful pre¬ 
cepts that are to be found in every religion under heaven, are so 
many convincing testimonies of this Divine Presence—the univer¬ 
sal privilege of human kind. But this being so, how is it, 
he asks, that whereas one portion of the world has continually 
advanced from one stage of enlightenment to another, there has 
beeu no similar progress elsewhere. How is it, for example, that 
a small island like Great Britaiu should be able to rule, without 
difficulty, the vast peninsula of Hindoostan ? The*conclusion is 
inevitable,—that Europeafi civilisation has entered, according to 
the expression of Guizot, into the eternal truth, into the plan of 
Providence ; it advances according to the intentions of God. This 
is the rational solution of its superiority. Hitherto, as we have 
indicated in this essay, the spring of this moving and progressive 
life has been derived from the faith', that the appearance of Christ 
on the Earth was the discovery to man of “ this plan of provi¬ 
dence/’ of this “ eternal truth ; ” and the Christian, therefore, who 
asks Hindoo or Muhammadan to become partakers in his faith, 
simply seeks to put them in possession of that knowledge which has 
done such great things. He asks them to give up no partial 
aspect of the truth which may have discovered itself to them ; he 
only seeks to disengage them from the obscurities and falsehoods 
which have veiled the apprehension of the whole. And this is 
the condemnation if they refuse, that “ light is come into the 
world, but men Joved* darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” The whole religious history of the world, 
Christendom included, is an exact fulfilment of those simple 
but far-seeing words.* 

“ But ” the Hindoo or Muhammadan may reply, “ there 5s now; 
a wholly new difficulty which requires solution. Hitherto,.^ may 
be, as you say, that Christianity was indeed and in truth 1 the Life 
of the world/ but what say you .to this new power, 1 modem 
thought ? * gTbese writers in the Fortnightly Review and else- 
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where speak of you and your Christianity as already in artieulo 
mortis, and declare that we are all to worship a quite new deity 
to be called “ Physical Science” in general, or more particularly 
‘ Evolution/ ” 

The reply to an inquiry of4his kind is difficult on account of 
the extraordinary vagueness of the expression “ modern thought/' 
It is a phrase which rings in one’s ears wherever one goes, and it 
seems to be used as’though "modern thought ” and "religious 
scepticism ” were convertible terms, and there was no 
thought in the world except of an utterly sceptical character. 
Another general impression is that -this modern scepticism is of a 
peculiarly searching and terrific character, dividing asunder the 
joints and the marrow, and the like of which has never before 
been seen in the earth. Out of these two impressions—has 
arisen a vague but wide-spread conviction that the very founda¬ 
tions of Christianity are being rapidly undermined, and the fabric 
already toilers to its fall. Now both of these impressions are 
grossly exaggerated. By far the larger portion of modern thought 
is not sceptical at all; although differing widely on many subor¬ 
dinate points, it is anchored firmly on a faith in the divine mis¬ 
sion of Chrkt. Between the ultramontanism of Archbishop 
Manning, ana the intellectual unitar^mism of Mr. M&rtineau, 
there is a vast space to r be travelled, but the whole intervening 
distance is filled by names known through all Europe for their 
learning and genius,—the bearers of which would, all of them, 
assert their title to be considered the followers of Christ. Mere 
difference of opinion, as to the relations which some deep central 
truth has to the whole scheme of things does not, Us many 
people seem to suppose, argue any want of faith in the central 
truth itself. The attitude which men assume towards each other on 
account of such differences is no doubt deplorable in the extreme, 
but the differences themselves are essential to *a living and pro¬ 
gressive faith* If Christ be truly “ the life of the world," it is 
impossible that any one mind should apprehend singly the full 
significance of this truth.' Each thinker, each seeker after the 
light, brings back to the general store that portion of the whole 
which has discovered itself to him ;—nay, the labours of the 
most utter sceptics, if only conscientiously undertaken, generally 
open out, a Way to unthought-of verifications of the central 
truth, fia. these latter days, we know of no writings which 
have conduced more to deeper and wider apprehension of the 
Christian revelation, than the lives of Christ by Strauss and 
Renan, and the critical works of the “Tubingen’* school. A 
creed lives by opposition; the persecutions of former days are 
for us replaced by intellectual difficulties, and the recurring 
need to bring the Old into harmony with the New^ithout the 
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mutilation of either; but the “sense of the Unseen” which 
upheld the martyrs of the Roman world, is as much needed now 
as it was then. 

The Scepticism, moreover, which strikes people as so formidable 
and unprecedented, does so mainly because the scepticism of 
former days has become dwarfed by distance. If we had lived 
in the time when Christianity was little else than a conviction 
possessed by a few Galilean fishermen and a tent maker of 
Tarsus, we should hardly have credited it with the power to 
vanquish the* resistance of the Roman empire. The scep¬ 
ticism of to-day is, in no degree so sweeping and so. thorough 
as that which had settled down upon Europe when Luther’s 
voice awoke the slumbering spiritualities of the world. Any 
one who will take the trouble to read a few pages of Ranke’s 
History of the Hopes, will learn that in the very precincts of the 
Vatican, atheism and materialism were the fashionable forms of 
conviction ; and we have only to turn to such books as Boccaccio’s 
Decameron to see how the very sense of a moral law seems to 
have perished from the minds of multitudes of human beings. 
The Roman Church curses Luther to this day, but it is as plain as 
the sun in heaven that but for his appeal to the nations of Europe, 
startling her out of her sleep, such men as Loyola, Xavier,- aud 
others of the first Jesuit missionaries would never have been rous¬ 
ed to vindicate her claim to the allegiance of mankind. . A' creed, 
as we have said, lives and can live only in an atmosphere of opposi¬ 
tion ; men lose the sense of its vital connection with the moral 
fibres of their being, if no effort is made to detach it from them; 
and hence the surpassing folly of religious men who wish to 
shackle the freedom of discussion. They are compassing the 
destruction of the very faith they desire to save. What, again, 
is the infidelity of the preseut day compared with that of the 
eighteenth century when Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, and Helvetius 
were assailing Christianity,—when Bishop Butler, tb.e most cau¬ 
tious and conscientious of thinker?, could express himself as 
follows,—“ It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted 
by many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
of inquiry ; but that it is now at length discovered to be ficti¬ 
tious. And, accordingly, they treat it, as if, in the present age, 
this were an agreed point among all people of discernment; 
and nothing remained Jbut to set it up as a principal subject 
of mirth and ridicule, as *t were by way of reprisals for its having 
so long interrupted the pleasures of the world ” That this 
ridiculous belief should ever resume its empire over the spirits 
of cultivated men would have seemed to .the advanced thinkers 
of that day a notion too preposterous for aught hut laughter. 
Their prttrfs of its hollowness and imposture seemed to them so 
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completely satisfactory and convincing. And yet, any one who 
reads at this time the polemics of Voltaire and Gibbon is simply 
amazed. Their shafts are like random arrows fired by a blind man 
at a venture. It is a pure work of supererogation to take even pre¬ 
cautions against them ; much lees to be at the trouble of refuting 
them. The fact that Christianity has outlived so much—that the 
most violent storms which have traversed the Western world b^ve 
passed away, leaving it outy rooted more firmly in the common con- 
* science of the nations, is at least a plain proof that up to this time 
it has been the strongest, deepest, and most enduring product of 
human thought—-that it must meet and satisfy some of the 
most urgent aspirations of human nature. Nor is there anything 
that we can see, in the present day, to make us expect aught 
else in the future. On the contrary, it'seems to us that there 
is among the leaders of Christian thought a confidence iu the 
strength of their creed, an anxious desire to have recourse to 
no other weapons than those which appeal to the reason that 
has never before been characteristic, to the same extent, of 
theological controversy. It would take us beyond the limits of 
the present paper to point out, what appear to the writer, the 
weak points of the Religious Scepticism of the day. It is Protean 
in its character; its shapes are innumerable ; and at each new 
embodiment, there is the same flourish of trumpets to announce 
that this time at least, the Christian hallucination is to be finally 
dissipated. Only the hallucination, somehow, continues to live on, 
and it is the scepticism which waxes thin, and finally gives up the 
ghost.* 

Take Positivism for example. Only a few years ago, the 
present writer can remember that men spoke of it with bated 


* Mr. Browning has an exquisite bit of satire on this peculiarity of 
Modern Scepticism in his last poem. 

-—Alack, Philosophy ! 

Despite the chop and change, diminished or increased, 

Patched op and plaster’d o’er, Religion stands at least 
V the temple type. But thou ? Here gape I, all agog 
These thirty years, to learn how tadpole turns to frog; 

And thrice at least have gazed with mild astonishment * 

As skyward up and up, some fire new fabric sent k 
Its challenge to mankind that, clustered underneath— 

They hear the word, and strait believe, cry, in the teeth 
O’the Past, clap hands and hail triumphant Truth’s outbreak— 
Tadpole-frog theory propounded past mistake ! 

In vain ! A something ails the edifice, it bends, 

It bows, it buries, . . Haste ! cry “ Heads below ” to friends— 
But have no fear .they find, when smoother shall subside 
Some Substitution perk with unabated pride 
1* the predecessor’s place ! 

" Fifine at the! Fair, p. 139. 
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breath as a new and terrible portent which had appeared upon 
the earth and which threatened to swallow up all dissentients, 
with as much ease and indifference as Hotspur killed his Scots 
before eating breakfast Mr,'Mill announced (Mr. Mill in those 
days, was regarded far more generally than now as the one 
infallible man on earth) that “ M. Corate had ” superabundantly 
shown the possibility of giving to the service of humanity, even 
without the aid of belief in a providence, both'the psychological 
power and the social efficacy of a religion ; making it take hold 
of human life and colour all thought, feeling and action, in a 
manner of which the greatest 'ascendancy ever exercis'ed by our 
religion may be but a type and foretaste.” (Utilitarianism, p. 48). 
The timorous quaked as they read this tremendous assertion, and few 
stopped to inquire how a new religion could be ^superabundant¬ 
ly shown " to be capable of anything until it had actually done 
something. The Positivists in the meanwhile took the field, exactly 
as the Philistine giant of Gath against the children of Israel. “ Come 
to us ” they cried to the miserable believers in a God, “ and we 
will give your flesh to the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the 
field.” And it must be confessed that the people of Israel, “ when 
they saw them,'fled from them and were sore afraid.” "Yet what 
is the position of Positivism now 1 It is a subject of almost uni¬ 
versal derision. It stands like a detected scarecrow in the midst 
of a Held, and the most timorous bird of ail the flock would 
light upon it without fear or hesitation. The principle of 
evolution has just at present assumed' the vacant seat from 
which Positivism has been thrust forth. According to this 
principle we are expected to believe that all the glories of art, 
poetry, and architecture, all imagination, love, fancy, wit, humour, 
irony, are only developed forms of rudimentary sensation in a 
marine ascidian who existed in an inconceivably remote past. No 
sooner was this astounding proposition put before the world than 
all the worshippers of “ the unknowu and unknowable God ” 
raised their voices in an uproar of approval. Here at last was 
“ the tadpole-frog theory propounded past mistake,” and un¬ 
believers of al} kinds were summoned to give in their adhesion 
without delay. Now one of' the main causes which has caused 
people to believe in the efficacy of “ Modem Scepticism ” is the 
extraordinary celerity with which religion strikes its flag and 
, surrenders at discretion. In the present instance, hardly an 
attempt seems to have been made to see if there was any tenable 
ground for this hypothesis of evolution ; but every one proceeded 
at once.to build up theories of “ Reconciliation” to snow that 
men might still remain Christians, *the marine asckHan notwith¬ 
standing. This, of course, was no difficult' matter to show: the 
* difficulty indeed, seems to us to trace a single point of contact. 
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Our origin from a marine ascidian cannot alter one single fact in 
ttie Histories of Greece or Borne, and quite as little in that of the 
Jews. The story ofthe Exodus*the writings of the Prophets, the 
life of Christ, the endurance of the Christian martyrs, would re¬ 
main precisely the same, and precisely as significant as before. That 
“sense of the Unseen” which was the keystone of their existence 
was a present fact —an actual livipg experience,—and could no 
more he destroyed by their reputed origin from a marine ascidian, 
than may other fact or experience of consciousness, “Though 
animal sensation ” to quote the words of Mr. Martineau, “ with 
its connected instinct, should be the raw material of our whole 
mental history, it is not on that account cutitled to measure all 
that comes after it, and Btand as the boundary line between 
fact and dreaib, between terra firma and “ airy nothing,” That 
which is first in. Time has no necessary priority of rank in the 
scale of truth and, reality; and the later found may well be the 
greater existence and the more assured. If it is a development 
of faculty, and not of incapacity, which the theory provides, 
the process must advance us into new light, and not withdraw 
us from clearer light behind: and we have reason to confide 
in the freshest gleams and inmost visions of * to-day, and to 
discard whatever quenches and confuses them in the vague and 
turbid beginnings of the past.” All this is indubitable enough ; 
that moral $pd -spiritual world where religion has her home, 
constitutes a number of facts of consciousness which cannot be affect¬ 
ed whether Dr. Darwin’s theory is ultimately pronounced true or 
false. What we complain of is the inordinate deference which the 
world pays to any hypothesis which proceeds from a man who hap¬ 
pens to be called “ scientific.” The despotism which these gentle¬ 
men are seeking to establish—their undisguised dislike for those 
who do not receive their dicta with unquestioning submission—is 
nothing less than Sacerdotalism seeking to establish its old and 
hateful tyranny under the cloak of a specious name. They 
are the modem priests of Isis, who wish to re-erect the ancient 
temples to an unknown God, with themselves as his self- 
constituted priests and interpreters. “ Are you a scientific 
man ? ” . If you confess that* you are not, then “ what right have 
you to an; opinion on the subject at all?” is the retort, “Your 
business is simply tp bfelieve.” And not a few people weakly 
succumb to tbisrefcort, and live in a wretched and confushd. . con¬ 
dition, blown about by every wind of doctrine, but with a general 
impression that man is an impostor who has tried to pass’bimself 
off as a responsible being when he is really nothing but a 
cunningly contrived piece of clock-work. All this is utterly 
uncalled for. A scientific man knows certain fapta which un- 
lav** -Ao not, \>wt Va u.\\. Ha is not preserved thereby 
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from errors in logic, from generalising on an imperfect induction, 
from drawing hasty conclusions. Here, indeed, an outsider, with 
no particular bias in any particular direction, might, not impro- 
bably, judge more correctly than the scientitic man himself. It 
does not requite h man of science to age that a book like Darwin's 
“ Descent of Man,” which is purely hypothetical throughout, 
which Absolutely overflows with unverified stories from books 
of travels, and the most arbitrary assumptions to fill up gaps 
in the chain of reasoning cannot prove anything—canuot be 
accepted even as a scientific work at all. The very piosfc that 
can be said .for Dr. j Danviu’s v theory is* that it is not utterly 
inconceivable that an elephant compelled to run infinitely might, iu 
the course of uncounted ages, come to have the attributes of a stag. 
But it is utterly absurd to suppose that the existence of religious 
faith is placed in peril by the fact of such an hypothesis being 
cast into the world. We must have proofs more relative than 
this. And even, if we assume its truth, in. what way can it be said 
to conflict with the idea of God or the revelation „ of Christ ? We 
can see none. Religion and science, it seems to us, can never come 
into conflict,, except upon one point. Religion upist insist upon 
the supremacy of mind. Let this be granted, and, in the beauti ! 
fut language of the Christian philosopher we have already quoted 
more than once, “ it matters not by what path of method the 
Divine Thought advances,* or how long it i§ upon the road. 
Whether it flashes into realization, like lightning out of night; 
or fabricates, like a Demiurge, through a producing season, and 
then -beholds the perfect work ; or is for ever thinking into life 
the thoughts of beauty and the love of good; whether it calls 
its materials out of nothing, or "finds them ready and disposes 
of them from without; or throws them around as its own mani- 
' festation, and from within shapes its own purposes into blossom— 

* makes no difference that can be fatal to human piety. ‘Time 
counts for nothing with the Eternal; and though it should appear« 
that the system of the world and the ranks of being arose, not 
by start of crystallization, but like the grass or the forest, by 
silent and seasonal gradations, as true a worship may be paid to 
the Indwelling God, who makes matter itsdf transparent with 
spiritual meanings, and breathes before us in the pulses of nature, 
and appeals to us in the sorrows of men, as to the pre-existing 
Deity who, from an infinite loneliness suddenly became the Maker 
of alb"* 


R.D.O. 


* Martiueau, “ The Place of Miud m Nature and Intuition in Man. 1 *,. 
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P/S.-—Since this essay was written, a profound and beautiful 
essay, entitled “ Is God unknowable ? ” and written by Father 
Dalgairus, has appeared in the Contemporary Review , October 1872. 
It discusses in detail many important points, which in the above 
essay, want of space has permitted us only to touch upon. We 
commend it to the attention of the thoughtful reader. 



Art VI.—INDEPENDENT SECTION. 

OUR COMMERCIAL EXPLOITATION OF THE INDIAN 

POPULATIONS. 

(II.)— Its Dynamics. 

It is by a policy of exploitation that the Carthaginians manage to stave o f the 
dangers inseparable from, the government of an oligarchy, for with this view, 
they are always drafting off a portion of their population to foreign dependen¬ 
cies. But this is merely the casual advantage of their exceptional position .. 
For if any mishap befall .!, and the proletariate rise against the upper classes, 
then the organisation of society possesses no longer any security for order. 

The Politics, ii., 11 (.15) Abistotl.®. 

If the people of Britain are to be preserved from the evils of a democratic 
revolution, then it behoves' their upper classes to >set about regenerating not 
only their policy at home [as already described ] but also their policy abroad . 

In the first place it behoves them to extinguish what there remains of a dis¬ 
position towards oppressing other membet's of the Western system, and notably 
to put an end to die wrongful anomaly of keeping a town of Andalusia in 
subjection to England .. But above all it is m respect to popula¬ 

tions not within the political system of the West that the supremacy of Britain 
has to be transformed; for certain exceptional benefits which it confers do not 
obviate in any wise a feeling of general oppressiveness even in cases the most 
favourable. Apart from the fact that it is high time for peoples as for indi¬ 
viduals to have done with exalting mere material interests, these very interests 
when purified , by being reduced, to their proper subordination , have no need 
whatever for a political domination which is necessarily corrupting and tends 
to perpetuate warfare in the name of industry. 

* ' The Politics) i\r., 5 (493.) Comte. 

F ROM the statical or the'ordor view of Indian commerce, I pro¬ 
ceed now to the dynamical or progress view according to the 
historical evolution of the export and import trade of 1 the country. 

It will be not less necessary for the dynamics than it has 
been for the statics of the subject to, first of all, convey a clear 
idea of the influence of the English Government upon Indian 
commerce, and so to resolve the most important factor in the 
problem which ig to be solved. 

The influence of the English Government of India upon Indian 
Commerce has been exerted *bi three successive forms which 
mark three distinct epochs in the commercial history of India. 
These three periods may be named as follow' according to the 
respective forms under which the English tribute has been levied; 
first, the period of the political remittance by up-country in¬ 
vestments ; second, the period of the political remittance .by bills 
of hypothecation; third, the period of political remittance by 
London drawings upon India. I proceed to describe these. 
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Tfie first of the three regimes, that of the UP-COUNTRY 
INVESTMENTS, could not be described more clearly than it is 
in the following extracts from that Parliamentary Blue Book 
written by Burke iu 1783, which, is known 4s his Ninth Report* 
and which formed the basis of the legislative and administrative 
changes' introduced in consequence of its exposures. X italicise 
a few of the passages which continue instructive even at the 
present day, 

CONNECTION OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH INDIA 

In order *to open. more fully the tendency of the policy which has 
hitherto prevailed, and that the House may be enabled in any regulations 
which may, he made, to follow the tracks of the abuse, and to apply an 
appropriate remedy to a particular distemper, your committee think 
it expedient to consider, in some detail, the manner in which India 
is connected with this kingdom: which is the second head of their 
plan. ' 

The two great links, by which this connection is maintained, are, 
first, the East India Company’s commerce ; and next, the government 
set over the natives by that Company, and by the Crown. The first 
■ of these principles of connection, namely, the East India Company's 
trade, is to be first considered, not only as it operates by itself, but 
as having a powerful influence over the general policy and the particular 
measures of the Company's government Your committee apprehend 
that the present,state, nature, and tendency of this trade, are not 
generally Understood. 

Until the acquisition of great territorial revenues by the East India 
Com fumy, the trade with India was carried on upon 

Trade to .Indiafor- common principles of commerce, namely, by 
chiefly insftver. sending out stich commodities as found a demand 
in' the India market, and, where that demand 
was not adequate ’ to the reciprocal call of the European mar¬ 
ket for Indian goods, by a large annual exportation of treasure, 
chiefly" in. silver. In some years that export has been as high 
as six hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling. The other 
European ■ Companies trading to India traded thither on the same 
footing, their export of bullion was probably larger in proportion 
to the total of their commerce : as their commerce itself bore a , much 
larger proportion to 'the British thorn it does at this time, or has done for 
many yearn past. But stating it to be equal to the BHtisbs, the whole 
of the sifvej? sent annually from Kiirope into Qindostan could not fall 
very short of twelve or thirteen hundred thousand pounds a year. 
This influk' of money, poured into India by an emulation of all the 
commercial nations of Europe, encouraged industty, and promoted 
cultivation in a high degree, notwithstanding the frequent wars with 

* On another occasion I shall ex- are now tiying to give currency, that 
pose the foolishness of an assertion Burke had little acquaintance with 
to which some pretentious optimists Indian affairs. 
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which that country was harassed, and the vices which existed in its 
internal government. On the other hand, the export of so much silver 
was sometimes a subject of grudging and uneasiness in Europe ; and 
a commerce, carried on through such a medium, to many appeared a 
speculation of doubtful advantage. But the practical demands of 
commerce bore dowjo those speculative objections. 

The Bast .India comibodifcies were so essential for animating all other 
branches of trade, and for completing the commercial circle, that all 
■nations .contended for it with the greatest avidity. The English Com¬ 
pany flourished under this exportation for a very long series of years. 
The nation was considerably benefited both in trade and in revenue; 
and the dividends, of the proprietors were often high, and always 
sufficient to keep up the credit of the Company’s stock in heart and 
vigour. 

But at, or very soon .after, the acquisition of the territorial revenues 
to the English Company, the period of which may 
be reckoned as completed about the year 1766, 
a very freat revolution took place in commerce as 
well a 8 in dominion ; and it was a revolution which affected the trade 
of Hindostan with all other European nations, as well as With that 
in whose favour and by whose power it was accomplished.' From that 
time bullion wap no longer regularly exported by the English East 
India Company to Bengal, or any part of Hindostan ; and it was 
soon exported in much smaller quantities by any other nation. A 
new way of supplying the market of Europe, by means of the British 
power and influence, was invented ; a species of*trade (if such it may 
be called), by which it is absolutely impossible that India sh&urtd not be 
radically and irretrievably ruined, although our possessions there were 
to be ordered and governed upon principles diametrically opposite to 
those wfyich *now prevail in the system and practice of the British 
Company’s administration. 

A certain portion of the revenues of Bengal has been, for many 
, years, set apart to be employed in the purchase of 
nvee men . goods for exportation to England, and this is called 
the INVESTMENT. The gveatness of this Investment hap been tho 
standard by which the merit of the Company’s principal servants has 
been too generally estimated; and this main cause of the impoverish- 
yiaent of India has been generally taken as a measure of its wealth 
f and prosperity. Numerous fleets of large ships , loaded with the most 
valuable commodities of the East, annually arriving in England, in 
a constant and increasing succession j imposed upon the public eye, and 
\ naturally gave rise So an opinion of the happy condition and growing 
Opulence of a country, whose surplus productions occupied so vast a 
fapace in the commercial world. This export from India seemed to 
/imply also a reciprocal supply, by which the trading capital, employed 
, in those productions was continually strengthened and enlarged. „$jf«t’ 
the payment of d tribute, and not a beneficial commerce to thafpountry, 

wore this specious and delusive appearance. 

# # * S’ a e 


How trade c&rriod 
on since. 
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The practice of an investment from the fevenue began in the year 
1776, before arrangements were made for securing 
JST ° f inV ° 3t * an d appropriating an assured fund for that purpose 
in the treasury, and for diffusing it from thence 
upon the manufactures of the country in a just proportion, and in 
the proper season. There was, indeed, for a short time, a surplus of 
cash in the. treasury. It was in some shape to*$>e sent home to its 
owners. To send it out in silver was subject to two manifest incon¬ 
veniences.—First, the country would he exhausted of its circulating * 
medium. - 

* # * * * 

A country so exhausted of its coin, and harassed by three revolutions 
rapidly succeeding each other, was rather an object that stood in need 
of every .‘kind of refreshment and recruit,'than one which could subsist 
under new evacuations. The next, and equally obvious, inconvenience 
was to the Company .itself. To send silver into Europe would be 
to send it from the best to the worst market. When arrived, the most 
profitable use which could be made of it,- would be to send it back to 
Bengal for the purchase of Indian merchandise. It was necessary, 
therefore,'to turn the Company's territorial revenue into its commerce. 
The first investment was about five hundred thousand pounds, and 
cafe wasftaken afterwards to enlarge it. In the years 17G7 and 1768, 
it arose td seven hundred thousand. 

This new system of trade, carried on through the medium qf power 
and public revenue, very soon produces! its natur- 
th&m. lS0 ^ Ue ° CeS ° f e “ ec ^ s - The loudest complaints anfe|6 among 
• the natives, and among all the foreigner*who trad¬ 
ed to Bengal, It must unquestionably have thrown the w/icw mercan¬ 
tile system of the country inCo the greatest confusion. With Ifegard to 
the natives, no expedient was proposed for their relief. The ipse was 
serious with respect to European powers. The presidency^plainly 
represented to the directors, that some agreement should bl made 
with foreign nations for providing their investment to a certain 
amount, or that the deficiencies then subsisting must terminate Vn an 
open rupture with France, The directors, pressed by the large \p*y- 
ments in England; were not free to abandon their system ; ana. all 
possible means of diverting the manufactures into the Company’s KP* 
.vestment were still anxiously sought and pursued, until the difficulties 
of the foreign companies were at length removed by the natural flow \ 
of the fortunes of the Company’s servants into Europe in the manner \ 
which will be stated hereafter.* * 

But, with all these endeavours of the presidency, the investment sunk > 
in 1769, and they were even obliged to pay for a part of the goods to- 
private merchants in the Company's bonds, bearing interest. It was. 

* [Burke describes in the sequel took to bank for the Eng- 
the means by which these foreign lish Company’s own officials and 
Companies procured silver where- to convey their private remittances 
with to obtain country produce from India to Europe.) 
aud manufactures. They under- 
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plain that this course of business could not hold. The manufacturers of 
Bengal, far from being generally in a condition to give credit, have 
always required advances to be made to them; so have the merchants 
very generally; at, least, since 'the prevalence of the English power 
in India. It was necessary, therefore, and so the presidency of Calcutta 
represented the matter, to provide beforehand a year’s advance. This 
required great efforts; and they were made. Notwithstanding the 
famine in. 1770, which wasted Bengal in a manner dreadful beyond 
all example, the investment, by a variety of successive expedients, 
many of them of the most dangerous nature and tendency, was forcibly 
kept up; and even in that forced and unnatural state it gathered 
strength almost every year. The debts contracted in the infancy of 
the system were gradually reduced ; and the advances to contractors 
and manufacturers were regularly made : so that the goods, from 
Bengal purchased from the territorial revenues, from the salo of 
European goods, and from the produce of the monopolies, - for the four 
years which ended with 1780 {when the investment from the surplus 
revenues finally closed), were never less than a million sterling, and 
commonly nearer twelve hundred thousand pounds. This million is 
the lowest value of the goods sent to Europe, for which no satisfaction is 
made.* * * * # j , v .* 

The goods, which are exported from Europe to India, consist chiefly 
of military and naval stores, of clothing rap' troops, 
Eng ' an< l of other objects for the consumption of ihe 
Europeans residing there ; and excepting some lead, 
copper utensils, and sheet copper, woollen cloth, and other commodi¬ 
ties of little comparative value, no sort of merchandise is sent from 
England, that is in demand for the wants or desires of the native 
inhabitants. 

When an account is taken of the intercourse (for it is not commerce) 

. which is carried on between Bengal and England, 
vestment** ° f iU **he pernicious effects of the system of investment 
from revenue will appear in the strongest point of 
view. In that mew, the whole exported produce of the country (so far 
m the Company is concerned) is not exchanged in the course of barter : 
but is taken away without any return or payment whatsoever. * In a 
commercial light, therefore, England becomes annually bankrupt to 
Bengal to the amount nearly of its own dealing ; or 'rather, the 
country (Bengal) has suffered what is tantamount to an annual plunder 
of its manufactures and its produce, to the v&lue of twelve hundred 
thousand pounds. 

In time of peace, three foreign companies appear at first sight to 
. bring their contribution of trade to the supply of 

me*?* eifin 00mpa ' this continual drain. These are the companies of 
France, Holland, and Denmark. But when the object 
is considered more nearly, instead of relief, these coxnpa&ies, who from 

— ——__ -----— - _—- a,.,—' 

* The sa)e, to the amount of about Britain, ought to be deducted from 
one hundred thousand pounds anuu- this million, 
ally, of the expqrl from Great 
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their want of authority in the country might seem to trade upon a 
principle merely commercial, will be found to add their full propor¬ 
tion to the calamity brought upon Bengal by the 
** destructive system of the ruling power - y because 
.. the greater part of the capital of all these 
companies, and perhaps the whole capital of some of them, is 
furnished exactly as the British is, out of the revenues of the 
country. The civil and military servants of the English East India 
Company being restricted in drawing bills npon Europe, and noae of 
them ever making or proposing an establishment in India, a very great 
part of their fortunes, well or ill-gotten, is in all probability thrown 
as fast as acquired into the cash of these Companies, 

In all other countries the revenue, following the natural course and order 
of things, arises out of their commerce Here, by a mischievous inversion 
of that order , the whole foreign maritime trade , io/telker English, French , 
Dutch, or Danish, arises from the revenues ; and these are carried out 
of the country , without producing anything to compensate so heavy a loss. 
• #' # • # 

But that the greatness of all these drains, and their effects, may be 

rendered more visible, vour committee have turned 

f 'ml 

■Revenue shove their consideration to the employment of those 
nppiittd^^lf^CiTa of the Bengal revenue which are not employ- 

Adnunistmtion. ed in the Company’s own investments for China 
, and for Europe; What is taken over and above 

the investment (when an investment can be made) from tUb gross 
revenue, either for the ehargo of collection, or for civil and military 
establishments, is in time of peace two millions at the least. From the 
portion of that sum which goes to the support of civil government, the 
natives are almost wholly excluded, as they are from the principal 
collections of revenue. With very fevi exceptions, they are only employ¬ 

ed as servants and. agents to Europeans , or in the inferior departments 
of collection, when it is absolutely impossible to proceed a step without 
their assistance. 

* # * * * * 

The Other resource of the Mahomedans, antfof the Gentoos* of certain 
M a °* higher castes, was in the army. In this army, 
ministmtlou? 17 nine-tenths of which consist of natives, no native, of 
whatever description, holds any rank higher than 
that of a Subadar Commandant, that is, of an officer below the rank of 
an English subaltern, who is appointed to each company of the native 
soldiery. J * 

Yoqt, committee here would be understood to state the ordinary 
establishment, for the war may have made some 

ployTnluta^itf’ the a ^ erA ^* otl : the honourable, all the lucrative, 

Lmls of the English, situations of the army, all supplies and contracts, 

of whatever species, that belong to it, are solely in 
the hands of the English ; so that whatever is beyond the mere 

* Gentry*, i.e, t GentilesHindoos, dans. Both names are Portuguese, 
as Mwrs, i.c., Mauritanians =aHahome. * 
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subsistence of a common soldier, and some officers of a lower rank 
together with the immediate expenses of the English officers at their 
table, is sooner or laier, in one shape or another, sent out of the country. 

Such was the state of Bengal even in time of profound peace, and 
before the whole weight of the public charge fell npon that unhappy 
country for the. support of other parts of India, which had been deso¬ 
lated in such a manner as to contribute little or nothing to their 
own protection. 

Your committee have given this short comparative account of effects 
of the maritime traffic of Bengal when in its 
trade***** Btato oi natural state, and as it has stood since the pre¬ 
valence of the system of investment from the 
revenues. But before the formation of that system, Bengal did by no 
means depend for its resources on its maritime commerce. The inland 
trade, from whence it derived a very great supply of silver an4 gold, 
and many kinds of merchantable goods; was very considerable.—The 
higher provinces of the Mogul Empire wore then populous and opulent, 
and intercourse to an immense amount was carried on between them 
and Bengal. A great trade also passed through these provinces from 
all the countries on the frontier of Persia and the frontier provinces of 
Tartary, as well as from Surat and Baroach on the western side of 
India. These parts opened to Bengal a communication with, the Persian 
Gulf, and with the .Red Sea, and through them with the whole Turkish 
and the maritime parts of tho Persian Empire, besides the commercial 
intercourse which it maintained with those and many other countries 
through its own seaports. 

III.—Effects of the Revenue Investment of the Company. 

Hitherto, your committee has considered this system of revenue 
investment substituted in the nlace of a commercial link between 
In,dia and Europe, so far as it affects India Only: they are now to 
consider it as it affects the Company (itself). So long as that corpora¬ 
tion continued to receive a vast quantity of merchantable goods 
without any disbursement for the purchase, so long it possessed 
wherewithal to continue a dividend to pay debts and to contribute to 
the (British) State. But it must have been always evident to consi¬ 
derate persons, that tbis vast extraction of wealth from a country 
lessening in its resources in proportion to the increase of its burthens, 
was not caleulai ed for a very long duration, For a while the Com¬ 
pany’s servants kept up this investment, not by improving commerce, 
manufactures or agriculture, but by forcibly raising the land-rents 
on the principles and in the manner hereafter to be described. When 
these extortions disappointed or threatened to disappoint expectation, 
in order to purvey for the avarice which raged in England, they sought 
for f^pedients in breaches of all the agreements, by* which they were 
be and by any payment to the country powers, and in exciting disturb¬ 
ances, among all the neighbouring princes. Stimulating their ambi¬ 
tion, and fomenting their mutual animosities, they sold them to their . 
common servitude and ruin. 


T 
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Such, then, was the first of the three regimes of Anglo-Indian 
commerce, that when the up-ooimtry Investment was the 
medium for the remittance of the Indian tribute exacted by 
England, I make no apology for the extent of my extracts, so 
instructive ajfe they on the present depression of Ifiydian trade, 

1 pass now from the first to the second or intermediate regime, 
that of the remittance of the tribute by Bills of Hypothecation 
or documentary bills drawn at the Presidency towns. 

In the year 1813, under a new Charter, the East India Company’s 
monopoly was continued absolutely as regarded China, but within 
India was reduced to certain important staples such as salt and 
opium. After 1813 the Company censed to have the exclusive 
monopoly of forestalling and regratiug in other staples than 
those important reservations to which I have alluded. The exclu¬ 
sive monopoly as regards China was withdrawn twenty years later, 
in 1833. After the year 1813, the Company,effected its remittances 
partly by Indian goods transmitted to China, there to be exchanged 
for Chinese commodities destined for London,—partly also by bills 
on Indian goods exported direct from India to England. So far as 
concerned the Indo-Chinese trade with England, the first regime 
of the up-eountry Investment continued in full force as before. So 
far as concerned the Indian trade direct with England, the change 
constituting the Hypothecation regime was as follows. The 
Hon ble Company no longer made from their own Indian 
Exchequer direct payment- of silver, the proceeds of taxation, 
to bazaar brokers irn exchange for such Indian staples of export 
as would command sale and 3 ’ield funds in Loudon. The old 
truck system was indeed substantially continued, but it was veiled 
over by a specious disguise which gave complete satisfaction to 
the English bourgeoisie whose political influence was now in the 
ascendant. For, instead of dealing direct with the bazaar brokers, 
the Hon'ble Company called in or promoted a set of inter¬ 
mediaries and so became separated by a set of middlemen from 
the native wholesale merchants of the town warehouses and from 
the native retail chandlers of the village booths. These new inter¬ 
mediaries were foreign merchants, chiefly English, settled for the 
most part at the thrfee Presidency towns. To them the Hon’ble 
Company^for the Government with an accurate instinct still retain¬ 
ed its old commercial designation), performed the indispensable 
function of exchange banking. The function was indispensable 
not less to the merchants than to the Government, so deficient was 
the country in indigenous capital. Accordingly the Government 
selected certain leading staples of export, some seven in number, 
which were always sure of commanding a sale in London. Upon 
consignments of these staples destined for London, the Govern¬ 
ment would make advances generally to about three-fifths of the 
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value of the goods as estimated by an officer of the Company’s Civil 
Service, and in exchange for the advances the Government would 
receive.Bills of Hypothecation upon the goods until disposed of in 
London, In other words an English merchant at Calcutta in 
shipping and consigning, say a cargo of rice, to his correspondent 
in London, would draw on that correspondent to the value of the 
cargo, aud by that means he would place himself at once in funds 
for a farther consignment, say of indigo, l>y going to the Treasury, 
making over or hypothecating his shipping document, and so 
obtaining an' immediate advance of two-thirds oh the value. He 
would endorse his bill of lading to the Court of Directors, aud 
make it gve r to the Hon’ble Company here as their ‘collateral 
security. When the cargo was disposed of in London, the Court 
of Directors recovered the amount of their Calcutta advance. 
Whatever price the cargo fetched over and above the two-thirds 
advance, remained, of course, with the London consignee on 
behalf of the Calcutta consignor. But if through any sudden fall 
in the market the consignment failed to realise the amount of the 
Calcutta advance, then the Court of Directors, acting on the pre¬ 
ferential claim of the hypothecation, would enforce the shortcom¬ 
ing, if necessary by law, from the Loudon consignee, or failing 
him from the Calcutta consignor. It was by the proceeds of such, 
bills that the Court of Directors placed themselves in funds at 
London for their English disbursements. If the Directors were 
pressed for money they could send round to Lombard-street and 
discount their bills of hypothecation before maturity. 

When this process of hypothecation proved at any time ex¬ 
tremely disadvantageous to the Company, they could fall hack on 
the silver proceeds of their taxation, and 'remit treasure itself 
from their Indian treasuries to Leadenhall-street. But this ex¬ 
pedient was not resorted to except in extremities, for it was certain 
to be attended with evil consequences, such as have already been 
described in the preceding extracts from Burke, and will again be 
reverted to in a later portion of this treatise. 

This system* of procuring the hypothecation of Indian export 
staples in order to effect the political remittance from India to 
London, led and could not but lead to much recrimination both 
in India and in London. Such recrirniuafcion ending, as it often 
did in litigation at Westminster Hall between a powerful Com¬ 
pany of public tax-gatherers and a keen-witted firm of private 
merchants, could not but disclose the commercial servitude that 
really underlay what purported to be free trade in India. In 
Calcutta a merchant A, would complain that another, a rival 
merchant B, had obtained undue favour from the Treasury Officer 
in the valuation of bis goods at the Company's warehouse as to 
quality or even as to quantity, The merchant#, A, B, and C, 
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would complain that they, being real capitalists and people of 
substance, .had been prejudiced as to their rights of business, in 
so far as JD, E, and F, mere speculators aud creatures of straw, ac¬ 
cording to A, &a, had been allowed to obtain advances or dis¬ 
counts out of “ public money/’ Then D, E, and F, would rejoin 
with no less hitter invective against the Company’s Factor for 
damage to their monetary credit through the disclosure of their 
private affairs by the carelessness of the Factor or by the compli¬ 
city of his office employes. The settling of such huckster bicker¬ 
ings as these formed no unimportant portion of that which official 
annalists’writing what they are pleased to call histories, choose 
to dignity hy the name of the Company s administration of Indian 
affairs. We have recently seen some indications of the squab¬ 
bling that would arise under the system -of political remittance 
by hypothecation of Indian goods effected in India, when some 
finance-mongering officials operating through the Bank of Ben¬ 
gal actually thought to revert from the third or the present to 
the second or transitional method of placing the quarterly Indian 
tribute in London. 

Agaip, A, B, and C, would form themselves into a ring with the 
view of crushing out the competitors I), E, and F ; and either set 
leagued ad hoc would bid up the price for the particular Indian 
staple of which a monopoly was desired in view, perhaps, of an 
expected advance in the London market.. On the other hand, 
the Company's demand for hypothecation bills was uncertain ; for 
it would vary according to their varying needs in Leadenhall- 
street, according as their funds were in plethora from recent loan 
or in depletion after heavy expenditure. Accordingly, if at such 
a period trade in India was brisk, the Company’s financiers in India 
would be chidden by private merchants for not being more liberal 
with advances for the development of business. If trade was dull 
and re-drafts were coming back from English consignees in Eng¬ 
land to Euglish .consignors in India, then the Company’s Factors 
would be blamed by these very same people far having previously 
inflated business. * 

But notwithstanding all the exertions of the Company their 
London charges were always so heavy as to exceed the proceeds 
either of the earlier investments or of the later hypothecations, and 
as time went on the chronic deficit became greater and greater. 
The most obvious resource would have been to order borne the 
silver bodily out of the - Indian Treasuries, but the Court of Direc¬ 
tors had learnt by painful experience how fatally and speedily the 
disastrous consequences of such a proceeding would return upon, 
its authors. As it was, they frequently brought trade to. such 
a pass that the hypothecated commodities could not be sold 
m Loudon without Iosb to all concerned,-— a loss which necessarily 
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impaired the means of providing the succeeding year’s remittance 
from India. Pressing as their liabilities were with their regularly 
recurring deficits, the ' Directors often felt it absolutely necessary 
to allow India^i temporary relief from the drain which was ex¬ 
hausting her resources. The children of Mammon were not un¬ 
wise in their generation. The mercantile Court of Directors iu 
the City and the ministerial Board of Coutrol in Westminster, 
however they might differ as to the method of exploiting India, 
were in unison on the question of degree in so far as not to press 
Indian tax-payers to utter despair. Both were alive to the danger 
lest a political rising in India might be followed by a social ex¬ 
plosion at home in which the moneyed and the official classes 
would be alike hurled out of wealth and power in England. 
Any arrangement for putting off the evil day was to be preferred 
to the risk of a crisis like that. Hence arose the system of open 
loans. 

From time to time, according to the degree of need, plausible 
stories, of which there was always an ample supply ready to 
hand out in Indian statious, were put forth with official sanction, 
and loan after loan was floated with more or less success. 

The very pretexts for ihese loans underwent a series of modifi¬ 
cations according as decade after decade of failure came to throw 
discredit on the old pretences aud disclose the necessity of new 
devices. In the earliest years each deficit was invariably declared 
to have been incurred unavoidably in order to defeat the evil 
machinations of this Nawab or that Rajah. Gradually, however, 
it dawned on people at home that, as Burke said, “ there was not 
“a potentate throughout India that had come in contact with 
" the Compauy whom the Company had not sold; not a treaty 
u that the Company had ever made which they had not broken ; 
“not a Prince that had put his trust in the Compauy, who had 
“ not been utterly ruined."' 

Accordingly the later pretext that was brought into *fashion as 
an excuse for recurring deficits was the programme of lapses and 
annexations which were ever being evolved with great fertility 
among a set of officials out in India eager then, as now, for pay 
aud promotion. But this programme also, after bringing forth 
.much sin and misery, had at last to be abandoned in the face of the 
fiercer and fiercer wrath with which a Burke, a Cobden or a Bright 
demanded condign punishments for the official criminals. A new 
set of tactics became necessary. As the pretence of extending 
the beneficial influence of British justice fell into discredit, and 
no longer served to justify the everlasting loans, a new pretext 
was evolved in its place,—that of extending the beneficial influence 
of British capital. The projects of annexing new territory made 
way for the projects of fertilising old ; and as to advantageousness 
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and security, the later projects surpassed the former in the extent 
to which they could be made to gratify certain official circles in 
India with place and promotion, and certain moueyed classes 
in England with brokerage and patronage, all u&der the guise 
of enriching everybody concerned throughout India and Eng¬ 
land. Those official romauces about the reproductiveness of 
public work's in India which form the present pretext for 
Indian loans, are the last act of a long drama which is even now 
being played out before onr eyes. These pretexts are destined 
to meet with an earlier and deeper discredit than their predeces¬ 
sors, and there will then remain no new device for further defer¬ 
ring the political crisis-in India and the social crisis at home. 

We have considered the two first epochs of the commercial 
servitude of India ; first, that of the up-country investment ; 
second, that of the bills of hypothecation. We come now to 
the third and last epoch, the present one, that of THE LONDON 
DRAWINGS UPON INDIAN TREASURIES. It is not necessary for me 
to describe here tliis third method of providing the political 
remittance ; for under the Statics of the subject, I have fully 
set forth the nature and the action of the Secretary of State's 
drawings. It will be enough if I complete the dynamical view 
of the three systems by noticing briefly the nature of the transi¬ 
tion from the one regime to the other, The third system gradually 
arose out of the second, as the second had arisen out of the first, 
by a natural process or evolution, namely, the progress of the Com¬ 
pany’s indebtedness. It was the necessity of supplementing bills of 
hypothecation at home by borrowing in London upon assignment 
of taxes in India that gave rise to the present systematic London 
drawings upon Indian treasuries. It was aliout the time of the 
Punjab war, towards the close of the career of annexations, that 
this third method became fully developed. The difference of prac¬ 
tice introduced has been substantially little. For the old system 
of reraittarfee hy hypothecation was this, that the English Govern¬ 
ment of India formerly bought out here orders for gold in Loudon 
selling in India silver, the proceeds of Indian taxation. The 
present system of London drawings is this, that now the English 
Government of India buys gold in London by selliug-in London 
orders for silver in India, also the proceeds of Indian taxation. 

Thus, then, under the first Investment regime, the scene of the 
drawings was the marts up the country in India ; under the second 
hypothecation regime the scone changed to the three seaport 
capitals of the presidencies ; and under the last regime the scene 
shifted to London. Gradually as the earlier rSgiyne passed into 
the later, a new set of middlemen was interposed between the 
London Government as tribute-taker and the Indian peasant as 
tribute-yielder. Step by step the Government receded from its 
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people, like a spendthrift mortgagor receding from his estate. 
The connection of England with India has thus become more aud 
more exacting as regards India, and more and more dangerous as 
regards England- In India the Governmeut—which being inter¬ 
preted means that English plutocracy for whom the country has 
been exploited,—lias through these changes lost in familiarity aud 
sympathy with the native population ; but in England the Govern¬ 
ment has, through the same process, gained by a closer hold upon 
the English people, by a firmer grafting upon English vitals, and 
by a more incisive claim upon the assets of the British exchequer, 
and upon the services of t.he British army. * * 

In this way a polity which in its origin had been flagrantly 
immoral, has been making the fatal and inexorable decline from 
bad to worse. With each successive postponement of solution, this ■ 
Indian problem of ours ilike a debt increasing at usury by each ex¬ 
tension of usance) has been growing in intensity and in complexity. 
In India the people have become more and more impoverished, 
society more aud more disintegrated, and reorganisation more and 
more hopeless. In England there are looming ahead at no great ’ 
distance the most serious troubles, social and-political, in connection 
with industries which have been reared or stimulated on the arti¬ 
ficial and precarious basis of this commercial servitude of India. 
Already at the eleventh hour some Lancashire capitalists are 
beginning to betray uneasiness over all this Teckless forcing of a 
textile industry in England, in the blind assurance that the Indies 
are to serve as a vent for unlimited exports of piece-goods, 

In the very status accorded to the successive Indian loans in 
England, there has been a certain gradation corresponding to the 
deeper impress of the Indian connection on the English polity. 
At first the British Legislature conceded to the Company's loans 
nothing more than a permissive, and somewhat grudging, sanction; 
in later times it invested them with considerable statutory privi¬ 
lege ; and finally, in our own time, it has arrayed them with the very 
amplest political prerogative, until at last Indian Government 
securities and guaranteed Indian Railway stock have attained 
their present portentous proportions. When one compares the 
old East India Company with the modern guaranteed companies 
in regard to the several amounts of their capital and the respec¬ 
tive nature of their business, one realises that the old policy of 
the up-country Investment continues on a grander scale, and that, 
the puny old monopolist corporation has been displaced only to 
make room for other and vaster Companies of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers trading to the East Indies. y 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

. Fraught with a later prize. 

The only difference is that what was on the part of the English 
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Legislature only tacit permission to the old corporations (so loose 
was the bond of union with the English people), has now, by the 
indemnification pledged with rash solemnity to investing trustees, 
become stringent and overt prerogative, in the more close, more 
avowed, ahd therefore more dangerous union which now obtains, 

The past, its mask of union on * 

Had ceased to live and thrive ; 

The patit, its mask of union gone, 

Say, Is it more alive ? 

It is not a hundred years since Indian deficit and*the effort of 
the EngOsh Government to relieve the East India Company’s 
embarrassment, and to secure its own endorsement of the Com¬ 
pany’s liabilities by means of American tea duties, brought upon 
. the Englsh people a shameful dismemberment from their fellow- 
countrymen abroad, and a long reaction of patrician and 
plutocratic tyranny at home. Are the later and the greater 
Companies of Merchant Adventurers now trading to the East 
Indies destined to plunge the English people into another and a 
blacker shame, into another and direr disaster by a repetition of 
similar crimes on behalf of Indian guaranteed dividends ? It will 
need a more prudent, a more vigorous, and more honest statesman¬ 
ship than that of Mr. Disraeli bragging about England as hence¬ 
forth an Asiatic more than a European power, or that of Mr. 
Gladstone vapouring about England happy* across the silver 
streak, if the present generation of their countrymen are to be 
saved from the extremities of suffering during the impending 
catastrophe. If it were only Indian rentiers in England, and 
English officials in India- that were endangered by all this chronic 
disorder of Indian finance and all this recurring cookery of Indian 
budgets, one would have less reason for anxiety, for there are many 
of these who can well look after themselves. But there are other 
people concerned in these failures and poltrooneries, people more 
helpless than the most desolate widow or orphan throughout 
Englaud, whose scanty livelihood is being put to jeopardy by invest¬ 
ment in an Indian security. In India under all this exploitation 
are millions of natives doomed to pine on in misery, are other hun¬ 
dreds of thousands destined to hunger to death * 

Till when their latest hope is fled, we taste of their despair. 

And learn to feel in some wild hour how much the wretched dare ! 

4 

At home there will certainly be no Englishman so remote, no 
English industry so obscure as not to share in the suffering which 
will follow upon the approaching collapse of our Indian credit, 
'll* France at this moment, is it the Napoleonic bureaucrats and 
stockjobbers alone,—is it thC Napoleonic bureaucrats andjjfitock- 
jobb&f a-t all that are bearing the smart for the imperial mis¬ 
conduct ^ 
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Having under the Statics examined the intrinsic nature, and 
under the Dynamics the successive modes of the action of the Eng¬ 
lish Government as being the predominant force guiding Indian, 
commerce, I proceed now to inquire into tho progress of the export 
and the import trade of India. It will readily he understood that 
tabular statements available for a comparative view cannot be 
procured farther back than 1833, the year when the monopoly of 
the China trade was abolished. 


1 

Quinquennial 

period. 

- ■■■■ ft- -rt—- 

From the year— 
to the year— 

Export trade (both 
merchandise and 
treasure) ; annual 
average thereof 
during the period. 

Import trade (both 
merchandise and trea- 
; sure); annual average 
! thereof during the pe- 
j riod. 



£ 

£ 

1 

1834-35 to 1838-39 

11,322,599 

7,315,953 

2 

1839-40 to 1843-44 

14,252,561 

10,453,593 

3 

1844-46 to 1848-49 

16,995,548 

- 12,209,375 

4 

1849-50 to 1853-54 

20,017,125 

15,851,339 

5 

1854-65 to 1858-59 

5,847,471 

26,852,542 

6 

1859-60 to 1863-64 

43,169,286 

41,062,967 

7 

1864-65 to 1868-69 i 

57,664,702 

49,314,735 


Over these figured triumphs our optimist politicians find it 
impossible to exhaust their phraseology of commendation. The 
influences to which chiefly they ascribe all these “ blessings n 
of India are these two ; (1), the beueficence of English Govern¬ 
ment, and (2), the ascendancy of English Free Trade. 

In such arguments as these, our Indian politicians, like their 
favourite oracles of reference the Political Economists, invariably 
assume that the natives engaged in all these exports and imports are 
myriads of independent, individual units buying and selling with 
practically absolute spontaneity and with ho noteworthy pressure, 
social or political, acting upon the entirety of the atoms as a 
mass. It never occurs to these people to inquire as regards India 
why the natives with all this freedom of action should have 
devoted so much of their commerce to the English rather than to 
any other shores. It never occurs to these people to inquire, as 
regards England, why in each sutjjjessive generation she should 
be leaning more and more upon Indian trade ; why in each suc- 

U 
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cessivc generation Indian business should be forming a more and 
more important* portion of England’s external commerce. 

What is the actual condition of affairs which these figured 
advances of exportation and importation do really denote ? 

(lsi).—As regards the figures of imports, much of the chro¬ 
nological increase represents not additional earnings acquired 
by India, but additional burdens imposed upon India, such as 
State debt and Railway mortgage. 

(2nti).—As regards the* figures of exports, much of the chro¬ 
nological increase represents not surplus earnings sont into the 
world’s market at the discretion of the producers, but compulsory 
exports destined to discharge the increasing amiual*interest upon 
State debt and upon unreruunerative Railway mortgage, which 
are held in England by English creditors upon India. 

I have already under the Statics described the action of these 
two influences. 'The figured progress, so far as it is due to these 
is a measure not of the prosperity but of the adversity of India,— 
a measure not of blessings but of curses upon the native popula¬ 
tions. 

(3rd),—As regards the figures both of exports and imports, 
much of the chronological increase represents not an advance in 


* A business more and more im¬ 
portant rather in character than in 
amount, inasmuch as the Indian 
commerce supplies staples for far¬ 
ther trade from England with other 
countries than India, On the other 
hand, the Indian business is not tbe 
most profitable, still less the most 
stable, of England’s foreign trades. 
In this respect the commerce with 
Prance and with other neighbouring 
countries is far more lucrative than 
that of the Indies. Mr. GOachen, in 
his excellent treatise on the foreign 
exchange, has well coutrasted the 
East Indian trade and its bills of 
sometimes as much Bingly as £ Id,000 
with those numerous petty drafts 
which make up a continental parcel 
of remittances to a similar amount, 
e.«r., bills against cattle, against eggs, 
against butter; drafts of travelling 
Englishmen on their London bank¬ 
ers ; bills against German toys ; bills 
against French nick Hacks, wine, fruit 
and vegetables, if the continen ta l 
transactions are far more petty amr 
retail-like than the wholesale cargo 
orders of the Indian trade, the for¬ 


mer for that same reason admit of 
being the more rigidly economised 
and therefore they aro in reality tho 
more lucrative. And farther they 
are tbe more safe. Even in the recent 
tremendous destruction of French 
capital, there has been no such spec¬ 
tacle as that which our exchange banks 
have presented of stupefaction over 
the failure of the Gledstanes which 
has occurred in a period of profound 
peace, and according to Mr. Grant 
Luff of general prosperity in India. 
A similar observation applies to our 
China trade. In a despatch of the 
London Board of Trade signed by 
Sir Louis Mallet at page 354 of the 
Tientsin Treaty Blue book (187i) 
there will be found some suggestive 
rnisgiugs as to whether our China 
trade has not on the whole been ra¬ 
ther a loss than a profit to the Eng¬ 
lish people. If Sir Louis Mallet will 
apply the same sagacity to the India 
trade, both England aud India will 
have reason to be congratulated on 
his recent appointment as commer¬ 
cial member of the Indian Council in 
London, 
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natives’ prosperity, but merely re-states the fact that English 
dominion and English taxation have beeu by annexations extend¬ 
ed in range aver a wider area than before. In thus far the in¬ 
crease of the export and import trade represents likewise a heavier 
calamity inflicted, not a higher benefit conferred upon the native 
populations concerned. 

It was the custom for those Native Governments, formerly resi¬ 
dent within India, which have unfortunately been, displaced by us, 
to collect much of their revenues in kind, and pay much of that 
revenue to employes, almost all of whom consumed this produce 
of the country within the country itself. Under such a state of 
things Indian kingdoms enjoyed ample substance of •prosperity 
and rivalled the world in their temples and mosques, and yet 
they presented but little show of exports and imports. The 
English Government of aliens and absentees, domiciled elsewhere 
than iu India, collects all its revenues in coin, pays all and 
more than that revenue in coin to employes, ®tany of whom 
consume—cannot help consuming—much of the country’s produce 
outside of the country. Accordingly, this empire of cyrrs now 
surpasses the world in its barracks, its jails, and Cantonments, 
and it exhibits amplest semblance of prosperity in so far as it 
presents a prodigious show of exports and imports. 

(Uk ).—As regards the figures, both of exports and imports, 
much of the chronological increase represents English taxation 
increased in rate, both on the older and on the later acquisitions 
of territory, and in so far it likewise denotes not the advancing 
prosperity, hut the advancing adversity of the native populations. 

No one who will take the trouble of scrutinising the schedules 
of Indian exportation and importation iu their historical sequence, 
will fail to perceive how each annexation of territory tells upon 
the trade and navigation returns of the immediately succeeding 
years. In fact, this is a process which forms a stock subject of 
official boasting in our Administration Reports. 

No one who will take the trouble of collating the successive rates 
of exchange at Calcutta and London, can fail to observe how power¬ 
fully each new borrowing of the Government affects Indian exports 
and imports ; first, during the ecstasy of squandering the capital, 
and afterwards in the relapse of wringing out the interest charge. 

Therefore they either err unforfcuuately, or else they deceive 
wantonly, who would persuade people that the tabular statements 
of increased exports and imports denote a proportionate increase 
of' Indian t wealth. Is the reasoning disputed 1 There is no lack 
of decisive tests for a verification. For during these many years 
the Minister of Indian Finanoe has been doing little else than 
projecting so-called reproductive jprks with the one hand, and 
devising new taxes with t^e other- He has been confounded 
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by the everlasting succession of deficit upon deficit, and as for 
taxation, Le peuple eat tailtable et corvdeable a merci et 
misericorde. Accordingly, there has been little scruple or mercy 
in adding to the customs taxation, as we shall presently see 
when we come to review the several staples of foreign mer¬ 
chandise. "Well then, has there been any chronological in¬ 
crease in the yield of customs duties corresponding to tho 
advance in the figures of exports and imports ? No. Indeed, 
it is a practice with the Indian 'financier at almost every 
budget to boast of the increasing exports and imports of British 
India as compared with those of other countries, and yet to 
almost simultaneously confute this, his own boast, by urging as 
an apology for his regularly-recurring measure of novel taxation 
the stationariness of the revenue from customs, that easy fiscal 
resource of countries less embarrassed than India. The customs 
realised in Great Britain from some 30 • millions of people upon 
imported comfiSHs and luxuries amount to 20,000,0001 a year. 
The customs realised in India under all our financial pressure 
from 200 millions of people amount to only 21 millions sterling. 
Yet the customs taxation of India includes such fiscal barbarities 
as inland, transit duties up-country, and heavy export duties on 
grain at the seaports. Moreover, the bulk of Indian customs is 
realised not upon articles of luxury, but upon clothing and other 
barest necessaries of mere existence. 

The increasing frequency and severity of famine form another 
deplorable and unanswerable demonstration that our fellow- 
subjects are not being enriched with all these aggrandised 
exports and imports. The Indian populations are being compelled 
to early on their labour from harvest to harvest on a nar¬ 
rower and narrower margin of food-reserve, — a margin which 
5s now-a-days proving more and more insufficient to tide over the 
ordinary contingencies of season. Optimists attempt to dispose 
of this difficulty by asserting that there were famines under native 
governments also. Now the fact is that scarcities did occur from 
time to time under native governments at rare intervals, and we are 
quick to remark how intimately these were connected with misrule, 
how amply these justified revolution. Famines recurring with the 
terrible frequency and the tremendous intensity which we have be¬ 
held in the present generation, and above all in the present decade, 
have been absolutely unknown except under the English administra¬ 
tion. And even if our administration had not come short of that 
of our native predecessors, yet we must be held to have failed, for 
wo, who have violently assumed the government, must submit to be 
judged according to a standard all the higher and more exacting. 

With these general observations I proceed now to examine the ex¬ 
ports and imports themselves, in detailed to show, staple by staple. 
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that it is the Anglo-Indian Exchequer which is the m<^t potent 
factor in determining the inflations and the contractions of Indian 
maritime commerce, that it is English taxation which is the 
chief force that moves these' exports and imports in flood tide 
and ebb tide, in springs and neaps. 

In both the Statics and the Dynamics I reverse the usual order 
of treatment, for I prefer to consider the exports before the imports, 
on the principle that people must have goods for sale in order that 
they may succeed in purchasing goods in exchange. But there is one 
important difference of treatment which I shall have occasion to 
introduce in the Dynamics, and which I shall, therefore, briefly notice. 
In the Statics I have treated of silver or money as a staple of mer¬ 
chandise given or received in exchange, just like any other of those 
commodities of trade from which thus far and for the particular 
time of the actual operation money does not substantially differ. 
But in the Dynamics I have to take note of these two facts which 
do not come into view in the Statics, namely, (Jst^hat money, in 
addition to its general function common alike to money and to 
other staples of merchandise, performs the farther function peculiar 
to itself of serving as the common measure of value, and (2nd), that, 
dynamically, this latter is a varying and not a constant function. 
This distinction is familiar to those who have watched the pheno¬ 
mena of paper currency when it is constituted an inconvertible 
and compulsory tender, how for the time it quickens trade with 
a spasmodic flush, and how in the long run when over-issued and 
depreciated it ends in that general congestion,—the factitious in¬ 
flation of prices. These two widely different sets of monetary 
phenomena are in general hopelessly confused by our official 
optimists in connection with the Government’s profuse expenditure 
on public works and with the competitive strain occasioned thereby 
to private enterprise. 

The following is,- the most extensive view which I have been 
able to obtain of the detailed progress of the export staples. It 
opens at the period when the Punjab annexations had hardly yet 
begun to take commercial effect. I should have been glad to 
show the figures for an earlier decade, but I am not aware if they 
are procurable:— 
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* 

AtvricL®. 

j 

Amount, 

1850-61. 

Amount, 

1870-71. 


£ 

£ 

Coffee 

100,609* 

809,701 

Cotton, Raw ... 

3,474,788 

19,460,899 

Cotton Geode,ipeludiog twist and yarn 

673,649 

1,410,013 

Indigo 

1,980,896 

3,192,503 

Grain ... j wheat, &c. 

| 762,294 

) 4,146.638 

| 322,356 

Hides and*Skins 

324,444 

2,020,857 

Jute 

396,936 

2,577,552 

Opium 

5,459,135 

10,783,863 

Saltpetre 

369,545 

440,654 

Oil Seeds 

339,514 

3,522,305 

Silk, Raw 

610,319 

1,351,316 

Sugar ... 

1,823,965 

295,076 

Tea 


1,120.516 

Wool ... ... ... 

68.283 

670,647 

Other articles ... 

2,360,514 

3,206,999 

* Total ... 

18,164,169 

55,331,825 


What, then, are the industrial processes actually exhibited in 
this twenty years* review ? 

The first prominent feature in the table is the progress of 
certain staples, Coffee, Indigo, and Tea —which have been grown 
almost solely on account of English capitalists who have consum¬ 
ed all but the whole profits elsewhere than in India. For these 
staples have been grown on that plantation system which possesses 
many of the evils and few of the alleviations of slavery or serf¬ 
dom. 

We have all learnt to condemn the absenteeism of the capita¬ 
list employers, and the exploitation of the coolie gangs in the case 
of the corn plantations or latifundia of the Romans in Sicily and 
Italy, the sugar plantations of the English in the Western, and 
coffee plantations of the Dutch in the Eastern Indies. So also 
in the English East Indies, it is impossible to look , back without 
misgiving on all that has been done legislatively and fiscally 
in the avowed interests of the English capitalists engaged in 
raising indigo and tea. (There has been much less of this 
in the case of coffee.) These influential people have succeeded 
in obtaining prerogative after prerogative, such as are conceded to no 
entrepreneurs in any other industry, or in any other part of the 
world. They have wheedled qr coerced a Government far too subser¬ 
vient into contract law after contract law aimed expressly against 
natives. Thus at one time they have obtained -a special statute 
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providing the planter with a summary prosecution by criminal law 
in lieu of the regular process at civil law for pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion, at another time with a Stringent riot act as a procedure for 
awarding rights oh landed property by way of remedy for a disor¬ 
ganised and demoralised administration of police. Plantations which 
whether in ancient Sicily or modern Java, whether in Demerara or 
Assam or Cachar, are worked for absentee capitalists, and on which 
in the last resort the motive power over the coolie gangs is sub¬ 
stantially the lash of the magistrate or the treadmill of the jailor, 
possess neither the moral merits nor the commercial stability of 
a system of free industry. Let the capitalists who are now blind¬ 
ly investing in tea shares consider whether that is a sound and 
unprecarions system of business which may be ruined in a single 
season by a Lieutenant-Governor’s views in interpreting one of his 
owu Council’s coolie statutes. So much for the special efforts of 
legislation by which indigo and tea, (and to some, but far less* ex¬ 
tent coffee) have attained the proportions registered in the above 
schedule. 

Consider next how many special fiscal privileges have been 
conceded to the English capitalists in these petted staples, 
such as, at one time, a special prerogative with the district 
treasuries as to rates of inland exchange, at another time a 
reduction of or an exemption from the general land tax. How 
different, according to the difference of occasion, are the com¬ 
plexions in which Rent, the mystic fetish of our Indian optimists, 
becomes manifest to its adorers. Is the staple a native one 
like rice or barley 1 Then the land assessment is rent and no 
burden, and the ryot who fails to see this is a sorry simpleton 
who has no conception of the sublime verities of Political Economy. 
But is the staple an English one like coffee or tea 7 Then the 
land assessment becomes at once a tax and a grievous burden, 
and the Finance Minister is required to withdraw it forthwith in 
the very same thrice holy name of Political Economy. 

Finally then, the increase of exports under the plantation staples 
records not the growing welfare hut, in a great measure, the grow¬ 
ing hardship of a population among whom weavers and other 
artificers are driven from urban to rural industries, and are reduced 
more and more from the status of independent artisans to that of 
dependent rearers of raw produce. 

We shall find this process farther exemplified under that second 
feature of the twenty years’ review which is next to engage our 
attention, namely, the ampler figures finally registered under the 
exports of raw Cotton. 

* In the case of coffee it is the has ■ favoured the plantations of 
general pressure of the political and Southern India. I shall describe thfo 
fiscal system of administration that when I come to treat of StiSAB. 
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It will be seen that in 1850-51 the Indian population disposed 
of raw cotton to the amount of nearly millions sterling, where¬ 
as in 1870-71 they gold to the amount of nearly 19| millions 
sterling, being an increase, so far as these figures go, of nearly 600 
per cent. There are few things which call forth so much exulta¬ 
tion from our optimists as an enumeration of this sort. Such a 
progress in cotton is held to form a triumphant demonstration of 
the advancing prosperity of India under, and because of, British 
rule. A less superficial examination of the facts, including the 
actual condition of the people, as well as the mere figures of ex¬ 
portation) will be found to forbid any such complacent conclusion. 

True, the Indian populations—or rather, as we shall presently 
notice, a certain limited portion of them—have received' during 
1870-71 for their exports of raw cotton say 10,460,8992.,—if for 
convenience we accept the official valuation entered by the cus¬ 
tom house officials. They have also realised farther to tho 
amount of, say, in the same way 1,410,0132. upon cotton moie 
or less made up, namely, *■ Cotton goods, including twist and 
yarn.’* Thus in all they have realised, say, 20,270,6002, on their 
cotton sales. 

But on turning to the corresponding figures of imports for the 
same year 1870-71, we find that the populations of India have 
had to give 19,044,8692. for the materials of such scanty cloth 
iug as they have been able to buy. And of this 19,044,8692., 
only a part, 15,644,8672., had been made up into piece-goods, the 
rest, to the amount of 3,400,0022., was mere twist and yarn which 
still needed the labour and the remuneration of the weaver before it 
could come into use. Thus the cotton business of India for the 
year 1870-71, according to the trade and navigation returns, 
consisted of outgoings to the amount of 20,270,6002. and of 
incomings to the amount of 19,044,8692. If there has been 
any profit on this cotton business of India, it is certainly not the 
Indian populations taken as a whole that have reaped it. 1 question 
too if the bankers and mill-owners of Manchester found,, much to 
congratulate themselves upon in respect to interest on their capital 
so far as concerned the Indian portion of their business for 

1870 - 71 .. 

But it will be answered that it was only a limited portion of the 
Indian populations that raised and disposed of raw cotton, and 
that they, at least, had netted a handsome profit on these ex¬ 
port transactions. To this I answer, that the question in 
hand is that of the welfare or the hardship of the .entire popula¬ 
tion of India. What is there for our Cotton Coinxrii&sioners or 
evon for that most sanguine official, Mr. Kivett-Camac, what 
is there for them to boast of in this result that the ryots 
who have been raising raw cotton should have secured a profit 
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only by having been made a pretext for impoverishing their 
own fellow-countrymen ? 

' But is it true that the ryots of the cotton districts are making 
any increase of profit over what they effected twenty years ago 
such as wUl justify the exultations of the optimists of Bombay 
and Manchester ? Every one who is acquainted with the actual 
condition of the peasantry of tho Central Provinces, heavily in¬ 
debted and cruelly impoverished, utterly ground down by taxation, 
and iu a recent year wasted by famine, will demur to the slip¬ 
shod congratulations of Sir Thomas Bazley or Sir Richard Temple. 
With regard to the particular contrast under examination, it is 
tin fortunate .that the quantities as well as the estimated -values 
of the raw cotton of exportation .and of the made-up cotton of 
importation are not shown in the Blue Book (or the opening 3 r ear 
1850-51. However, the price currents of the London Economist's 
annual review of business, as compiled in continuation of 
Tooke and Newmarch’s work on Prices, will doubtless be 
received without objection. Well, these tables give 5per lb as 
average price fetched by Indian raw cotton (Snrats) during the 
six calendar years 1845-1850, and G \d. per lb as the average 
price fetched by Indian raw cotton (fair Dbollera) during the 
calendar year 1871. Has the cotfcpn soil of India become so 
much more fertile during the last twenty years that the ryots, 
notwithstanding ail the greater costliness of food,* have been aide 
to afford to raise raw cotton to the value of 10,460,800?. in J870- 
71 at pqr lb. against 3,474,789?. worth in 1850-51 at 5|d. 
per lb. ? Certainly not. We know as a fact that in the cotton 
territories, as everywhere else, the Indian soil has been growing 
worse and not better in yield of crop during r these years. But it 
will be said that it is the railways and other changes that have 
made all the difference. To this I answer, that in so far as this 
is correct (and to some extent it is correct), I can pronounce that 
system nothing less than a profligate and hypocritical violation 
of the professed principles of free trade under which the popula¬ 
tions of the rest of India are fined some 2,00(1,000?. a .year as a 
subsidy to the English shareholders of Indian railways,—a subsidy 
guaranteed, in a great measure, with the express aud avowed object 
of stimulating the business of growing cotton in India and makiug 
it up in Manchester. 

What sort of free trade is this under which cotton is stimulated 
with all the influence of a special official machinery maintained out 
of Indian taxes ; is then taxed indulgently in the condition 

* Hie general rise of prices will come under systematic review in the 
* - sequel* , 


W 
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of raw but severely in the condition of made-up material,—all 
in deference to the parliamentary interests of JLancashire ? What 
sort of free trade is this which allows, nay in every way en¬ 
courages, the deportation of raw cotton to Manchester free of 
export duty, but requires the inade-up cotton to pay an export 
duty of 3 per cent? What sort of free trade is this which fines 
the weaver of Hindoostan and the boatman of the Ganges in a 
tremendous and unparalleled dietary poll-tax upon salt in order 
forsooth, that they may be deprived of their livelihoods by State 
guaranteed railways, and by other official bribes to a foreign manu¬ 
facture \ 

The Political Economy which justifies such things is in so 
far not a science but a quackery. 

Indigo. —The next subject in alphabetical order has already beeu 
considered with the other staples of the plantation system in con¬ 
junction with coffee and tea. It deserves, however, to be noticed 
with satisfaction that apparently this important staple has not 
suffered iu so far' as it has been exempted more or less completely 
from the dangerous fostering of the plantation system of English 
enterprise ; for example, this branch of business seems to have been 
making considerable progress in Madra?,*f* But there are two 
great and imminent dangers that menace Indian indigo. This, like 
every other staple in the country, has been suffering under adverse 
political influences of many kinds, especially general taxation, 
which, universally and annually increasing, is rendering the con¬ 
ditions of production, and still more the conditions of manufacture, 
more and more unfavourable. (I reserve this subject of the 
handicapping of Indian industries until I come to Silk and 
SUGAR.) The first of these dangers menacing Indian indigo is 
that of being supplanted, like saltpetre, by some chemical device 
in Europe. The second danger is that of being displaced by 
indigo grown in Central America, where industrial progress baa 
freer scope than in this, although the earliest, home of indigo, sugar, 
and cotton. 

The next subject for consideration on the list of exported staples 
is Grain, The progress in the deportation of food-grain' from 
752^94^ worth iu 1S50-5I to 4,468,994*. worth in 1S70-71 is a 
feature of Indian business which our official optimists will find diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile with the chronic risk and the frequent occurrence of 
famine that have distinguished the second of the two decades now 
under review. Part of this advance certainly represents the influence 

--1-- -*-1- . - - -- M ... ■■ 

t I speak with reserve, for I have of Madras indigo (like that of Tir- 
beea cautioned by a Madras friend hoot) is npt grown in the few zemin¬ 
to institute farther enquiry * and* dari districts which admit of the 
make sure as to whether a good deal domiciliary screw of rent. 
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of one of the causes which 1 pointed out in my general explanation 
of the increased exports and imports, namely, the annexation of 
territory. Of the 4,146,6382. worth of rice deported from British 
India, 1,876,1532.' came from British Burmah. Some portion of 
this jjjast amount came from a vast province which was annex* 

ed during these twenty years : -by what means annexed is 

sufficiently known to those who have read Mr.* Cobden’s exposition 
of “ How Wars are got up in India. 1 * So far as the inhabitants 
of Pegu are concerned, a considerable portion of this additional 
rice business merely registers the resul t of those infamous proceed¬ 
ings of Lord Dalhousie, and denotes nothing whatever .of greater 
prosperity to the Burmese. As regards the inhabitants of the 
possessions older than Pegu or the Punjab, a certain portion of this 
additional exportation of food grain simply records somewhat of the 
burdens which have been imposed upon them, because of the cost 
incurred in conquering and the loss incurred in administering 
these and other similarly deplorable annexations. To jihose who 
deny the progressive impoverishment of the Indian populations, 
I leave the task of reconciling an annual deportation of nearly 
millions sterling worth of food grain, (nearly 700,000 tons of 
rice alone) with the recent death of some two millions of tax-payers 
by hunger ,and with the now annual anxiety about reserves unduly 
depleted. 

The next subject on the list is the increase of the exports of 
Hides and Skins, from £324,444 in 1850-51 to .£2,020,857 
in 1870-71. The transactions in the last cited year happened 
to be exceptionally large for a reason which I shall presently 
explain. Yet apart from this, the rise otherwise has been veiy 
remarkable. The average of the annual exportation for the first 
five of the twenty years was about £389,000, that of the last five 
£1,322,000. Part (1) of this figured increase represents a greater 
carefulness in turning to use the skins of horned cattle, and in so 
far is a subject of satisfaction. Again (2) part of the increase is 
simply one phase of the general advance in prices, a subject which 
will come under systematic review in.tfae fourth article to be devot¬ 
ed to bullion and currency in India. The quantities of the hides 
are not given in the Blue Book except for quite recent yeans, other¬ 
wise the enumeration would have shown readily what part of the 
increase of values might be Set down to this influence. For the 
present I shall merely repeat that the much vaunted increase of 
prices throughout this .country does not denote any proportionate 
nor may approach to a proportionate degree of prosperity among 
the inhabitants. Another (3) part of the increased exportation 
is to be attributed to the area of exploitation having been extend¬ 
ed by annexations; and this, especially when taken in connection, 
with the decay in the country leather trade, is a subject for regret and 
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not for congratnlation. It remains, however, to notice (4) a fourth 
influence of a painful character which has been prominent in the. 
last five of the years under review, and which culminated about 
1869,1 mean, the excessive and increasing mortality among Indian 
cattle. 

Disease among cattle has also been destructive in the 
United-Kingdom, bfct considering the very different functions 
of horned stock there aud here, considering that to oxen 
in India falls the labour of the plough and the cart which, in 
Europe, since the decay of the feudal and the rise of the indus¬ 
trial system has been performed by the superior animal, it is im¬ 
possible to institute any adequate comparison betweeu the ravages 
of the diseases ( whatever may be their Dature) among the cattle 
of the two countries. Physiologically also there is some difference 
betweeu epidemic among English stock high-bred and almost 
overfed, and endemic among Indian stock notoriously degenerating 
in breed and decaying iu strength from insufficiency of nourish¬ 
ment. * 

Even in the midst of the optimist verbiage which passes current 
in official circles (in extraordinary contradiction to the actual expe¬ 
riences of personal intercourse with the people), one comes across oc¬ 
casional glimpses that betray the incomparable severity of a loss of 
plough cattle in India. Thus, in one year we hear from a sub-division 
in Bengal that a good fourth of the cultivation area had lain unsown, 
in an earlier year we hear from a sub-division in Madras of the ryots 
having had to till their fields with the mattock. Again, the increas¬ 
ing acarcity of milk owing to the progressive paucity of milch 
tine is notoriously one of the growing hardships of life which 
come into special prominence in those places where (from whatever 
circumstances, and these remain still to be rationally co ordinat- 
ed), the populations of tracts once rich and flourishing are now 
being decimated by chronic disease. 

The progressive defertilising of the fields, the progressive dete¬ 
rioration of the cattle, the progressive impoverishment of the peo¬ 
ple, such are the ghastly results of all this commercial exploitation 
of the Indian provinces. The very beasts of burden and the 
lifeless soil itself are made to feel the rigour of English 
taxation. One manufacture after another is being crushed out 
of the country, and now even the rural industry of the Hin¬ 
du peasant begins to manifest the blight which has already 
withered the urban handicrafts of the Muhammadan towns. 
We are told that it is because Indian agriculture is rude 
and unskilled that it is thus falling off Indian husbandry is 
but rude and unskilled, but what husbandry in the world could bear 
up against the overcropping wjbich is compelled by the necessity of 
maintaining a distant and a costly rule of aliens whose domicile is 
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on the other side of the planet ? What stock is there in the 
world that would not degenerate and fail into chronic murrain, 
if they were yoked to constantly increasing tasks on over-cropped 
fields, and had to hunger over the diminished food of narrowed 
pasturages, under a system of exploiting whose conditions of a 
distant market, a long voyage; and a different climate, preclude any 
relief hy substituting root-crop or grass-crop l 

Our optimists have another easy off-hand way of attributing the 
progressive diminution of the yield of crop to the wastefulness of 
the Indian peasant, who according to them not only institutes no 
proper rotation of crops, but also burns for to-day's meal the refuse 
which ought to go for uext year’s crop. They wonder why the 
ryot does not allow his soil to rest and his bullock to fatten. 
(In like manner a high-born dame of the aiicien regime mar¬ 
velled why on earth the poor folks did not take to pastry if 
there was such a scarcity of bread.) Accordingly an Indian De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has been added by a doctrinaire govern¬ 
ment to the other burdens of the country in heedless ignorance of 
the fact, that the acquirements of the ryots, being necessarily as yet 
but empirical, cannot possibly be systematised. But the high-paid 
officials of the Department, not one of whom could earn a liveli¬ 
hood at sugarcane or rice or cottton, are going to acquaint them¬ 
selves, in some way hitherto unimagined, what is the proper rota¬ 
tion of crops that shall bye and bye be officially preached, or perhaps 
be legislatively enacted like a canal rate, for the agricultural 
starvelings of India. Meanwhile (pending the discovery of all 
these things by means of model farms, competitive prizes, agri¬ 
cultural exhibitions, and other pills against the earthquake), the 
departmental gentlemen are to be chronicling the growing enrich¬ 
ment of the country. But dearth and even famine seem to enter 
with portentous pertinacity into such periodical narratives of the 
people's improvement in India. “ Tout va bien ici, le pain 
'manque ” (“ all well, bread scarce ”), the famous despatch 6f a 
similar departmental doctrinaire, might be adopted as the motto 
of our new and useless department of optimism. 

The facts of a degenerating stock of cattle, and a diminishing 
yield of land are too palpable to be set aside even by the most 
credulous believers in Iudiau prosperity. The very Bengal Board of 
Revenue itself does not appear to have yet extended its illustrious 
theory of Demand and Supply to the relation between Indian oxen 
and Indian grass. But that metaphysics, which formed the easy 
resource of the Board iu regard to famine and mortality among, 
men, has been resorted to for similar explanations of degeneracy 
and disease among cattle, and it has yielded from time to time the 
requisite entities of the usu$l kind. Thus at one time the cause 
to which all these and other agricultural troubles are attributed, is 
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a certain innate stupidity which is said to disable the ryot from 
understanding his own business. .At another timq it is a certain 
inherent greediness which is said to disqualify the ryot from 
doing justice to his much-cherished ancestral holding. It would 
be interesting If these off-hand reasoners would be good enough 
to complete their explanations by describing what, according 
to them, had been the ancient condition of stock and tillage from 
which ail this process of degeneration, thus due to Hindu depravity, 
had originally begun, and what generally is the 1 ultimate con¬ 
dition towards which it is all tending. Do they hold that the 
native, under a native government, scourged his fields with an 
over-cropping as ruinous as the present, even in those ages 
when there were as yet no distant mortgagees for whom crops 
had to be deported to the other side of the globe, no carriers 
by sea and land who bad to be hired to convey the very tribute 
itself? 

The metaphysics of our medical enquirers into the conditions of 
industriai*production is worthy of the metaphysics of our fiscal 
enquirers into the conditions of industrial distribution. For it is the 
custom with these latter gentlemen, when confounded by famine 
and harassed for an explanation of the excessive deportation 
of food grain,' and of the undue depletion of food-reserves, to in¬ 
voke some impersonal idol which they have conjured up for them¬ 
selves, say, the mystery of Supply and Demand. Or if it becomes 
necessary to justify a tremendous land-tax, they divine with that 
mystic abracadabra, guiltless of raising prices, which Mjr. Ricardo 
revealed to political economists as RENT. 

If the* social portion of all this State optimism is very vague, 
the biological portion of it is not less misty. Thus the Indian 
medical officer is required to furnish, what shall pass as a scientific 
explanation of the increasing degeneracy of cattle, or the increas¬ 
ing scarcity of fish supply, or the increasing scarcity of wood. 
Accordingly he sets to work and feigns some entity or other, 
(usually some express depravity attributed to the native mind 
in India, or some express depravity attributed to the outer world in 
India), tome indwelling essence or other peculiar to Hindustan as 
invisible, incognisable, incorporeal and intangible as that Vacuum 
which used to be abhorred, and that Vital Principle which used to 
be cherished by the metaphysicians’ deity, Nature. Neglecting the 
fundamental canon of all really sound biological enquiry, namely, 
that of considering the organism and the medium together* 
"some of these people think to deal scientifically with the or¬ 
ganism apart from its medium, others to deal scientifically 
with the medium apart from the organism.' Accordingly, if the 
subject which is adopted happens *to be native mankind consi¬ 
dered apart from the natives' surroundings, the result is some 
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turpitude or other, say the native’s greediness, to wit, in raising 
too much jrop of corn, or the native’s apathy, to wit, in raising too 
little crop of fodder. On the other hand, if the subject chosen 
for this unscientific method of investigation happens to be the 
medium apart from the organism, then there results some 
entity or other like that which we meet in so many official 
reports on cholera and cattle disease,—malaria air-borne, malaria 
water-borne, telluric poison and so forth, mere names which pre¬ 
tend to yield information but which in reality are mere re-state¬ 
ments of’the fact of ignorance, mere conversions of a symbol X and 
a s) 'hoi Y both of which are quantities that are equally unknown 
and tnat remain equally unresolved. 

Such are those genii, the airy imaginations of pedantic pretend¬ 
ers to science, for the combating of which the recent new and costly 
departments of Agriculture, of Fisheries and of Forests have been 
added to the previous burden on the country. When natives 
see the scandalous waste of harshly wrung taxes upon poltrooneries 
so useless as these, how should they not conclude that the econo¬ 
mical professions of Government are mere hypocritical grimaces ? 

Let us take the Forest Department, as an instance, and suhject 
it to the common sense tests of the most ordinary Hindu clod¬ 
hopper.* For if only we would drop our conventional arrogance 
towards native ways of thinking, we should extricate ourselves from 
certain sophistries and phantoms which at present hopelessly 
obscure the official mind about this particular phase of the increas¬ 
ing hardship of life. We choose to reproach the ryots with reck¬ 
lessness in using dried manure for fuel.* Yet the Government’s 
own department of Public Works habitually practises that very 
same recklessness in their own brick kilns. It is notorious too 
that one of tbe most serious mischiefs of that same very expensive 
department of Public Works, is its waste of the timber and fuel re¬ 
sources of the country. Tbe very railways themselves, which have- 
been so harrying in other ways have caused the utmost havoc 
of timber for building and repairing wood-work and for furnish¬ 
ing aud re-furnishing sleepers, so that at last we have come to the 
preposterous anomaly of importing sleepers from the pine forests 
of Norway and from the very ends of the earth into this miser¬ 
ably poor and exhausted country. The constant waste of wood 
for engine fuel, entailing a constant rise in the cost of cooking 
material, is another evil of these railways of ours,—railways which 
the Hindus are as littlp able to afford as the English farmer can afford 
to plough with Derby racers or the Indian ryot with elephants. 

* Mr. Elliott, author of " The Ex- has been very much over estimated 
periences of a Coffee Planter," has by Englishmen in India, 
shown that the evil attributed to this 
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Yet this increasing costliness of fuel is a specimen of that rise' 
of prices which supplies the official optimist with endless themes 
for the praise of the English Government. Nor this alone : for 
it supplies the Government with a pretext for wasting i?300,000 
a year on a useless department of what is preposterously called 
Forest Conservancy. The ‘'gross superstition” to which the 
natives are ” slaves,”—a superstition impelling them to cherish 
trees and to plant groves,—does more to alioviate„even our prodi¬ 
gious waste of Indian woods than all that Mr. Grant buff’s 
pet department will ever effect, though it be imbued with the 
sublimes®, geist of woodcraft that apprentice rangers can acquire 
at the expense of the Indian tax-payer in the forest bureaucracies 
of Hanover and Nancy. 

Dr. ClOghorn, Dr. Day, Dr. Macleod, and Mr. Hume will doubt¬ 
less smile at the Hindu, when the idolatrous heathen attributes 
the deterioration of stock and soil to the displeasure of the 
gods at that perjury which has become more and more over¬ 
whelming, according as we have meddled more and more minute¬ 
ly in the administration of the country. The Muhammadan 
again will be pronounced a fanatic when, in the blessing (burkut) 
withheld f^om the fields during these latter days, he beholds 
the judgment of God for the increasing sinfulness of man. Nay, 
the Muhammadan will probably be stigmatised as something 
worse than a fanatic if, at the risk of being punished* as a 
Wahabi, he rashly proceeds to quote the promise of The Book. 
“ If ye walk in my statutes and keep my commandments and 
" do them, then I will give you rain in due season, and the earth 
“ shall yield her increase, and the trees of the field shall yield 
ff their fruit Ye shall eat old store and bring forth the old 
“ because of the new. Ye shall eat your bread to the full and 
° dwell in 3 ’our land safely, and ye shall know that I am the Lord 
" when I have broken the bands of your yoke, and delivered you 
“ out of the hands of them that serve themselves of you.” 

For my part, if I had to make choice between the idolatry of 
the natives’ theology and the idolatry of the saheb'a metaphysics 
(his worship of tfye idola theatri as Lord Bacon would have called 
them), I should have no hesitation in preferring the hypothesis 
of the former as being of the two the more scientific, inasmuch 
as they the more completely and consistently explain the phen¬ 
omena. There is far'more of sound sense and strict logic with 
the native in explaining the diminished yield of crop by such 

* Or still worse, at the risk of Wahabis, pp. 32,129 Exhibit No. 49 
getting his sons-in-law punished as C: Tramlation of a paper (Exhi- 
Wahabis forty years afterwards when bit No. 49 C) found by Jshree Pershad, 
he himself is dead and gone. Com- Court Inspector of Police f in the house 
pare Bengal Blue Book on the Patna of Moulvie Yahiy AH. 
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theories as the Kali jug (fourth or degenerate age) the fatality 
of scorning Brahmans, the evil eye of the English assessor of 
land-tax and the -blight of his newfangled and impious measuring 
chain, than there is.with the pretended savant iu postulating an 
express viciousneas or a congenital defectiveness of native character. 
The uniform ungracionmess of Deity in lessening fish supply ,as 
an explanation of the facts, is a hypothesis more simple, more con¬ 
sistent, and more comprehensive than Dr. Day’s assertion of a 
uniform depravity of the natives in dealing with finned creatures. 
In regard to the constant degeneracy and the frequent mortality 
of cattle, the pathology of a Mouses or a Mauu, ft Homer, or a Virgil 
is as superior iu scientific value as it is in intrinsic beauty to the 
scholastic theories of our officials and our special Commissions in 
India. 


11 Ttffttav bavaot vpd Udicpvn t inert ftiXeeraiv.*’ 

*£)? c0«t’ 1 v^d/ievoi tov c tieXue 0ot/3o* 'XvoWiau 

firj Ci- tear O t'Xirpjroto Kaplpnvv K)jp, 

t of* wpoimw '’x"' r > dpepypetjua re (j)apdrpyt> 
cKXaygav v up' oiotuI Cir wpuiv ■^tonpiri'oio 
avroD KivifOcvTo<i. o c vji'c* wuti coikok. 
efci’ t-Tren' dirdveuOe vcu>v, fuva c tav "y^e 
Sen'!} £i- KXayyy 'ycwc-T apyvpcoio Jiiuio . 

Ovpi)(Vi pev Trpwjav lttu'^cto teal irihite apyovv, 
a lira p L7rt-.iT abroitti ficKov tj(tiirritK.£p cefoiei* 
fidXX' a let oe irvpal vmva.'v Kaioirro Onfttiai. 



•Scevit, efc in lucem Stygiis emissa tenebris, 

Pallida Tisiphone morbos agit ante metumque, 

Inquo dies avidum surgeus caput altius effort. 

Balatu pecorum et crebris mugitibus amnes, 

Arentesque sonant ripa; collesque supini. 

Iamque catervatim dat stragem, atque aggerafc ipsis 
Iu stabulis turpi dilapsa cadavera tabo, 

Donee humo tegere ac foveis'abscondere discunfc. 

Nam neque erat coriis usus, &c. i 

As for the respective remedies which are suggested by the 
Hindu's explanation of theology and by t,be Englishman’s ex¬ 
planation of metaphysics, it may or it may not be possible to pro¬ 
pitiate the Thaknraueie of the Hindu villager, that pallida Tisi- 
phone who smites man 1 and beast with small-pox. It may or it 
may not be hopeless to appease that Phoebus Apollo of the rebel 
sepoy or the rebel Kuka, who avenges outrages upon sacrosanct .. 
Brahmans and outrages upon sacrosanct kine with the pestilence 

x. 

% 
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that walketh in darkness, the arrow that flieth by day. Awful 
indeed, are these celestial Divinities to pacify, but far more awful 
because far more inscrutable and inaccessible, are those Hindustani 
Instincts, the destroyers of man and beast, whom our Famine and 
Fisheries and Cattle Commissioners have conjured out of the depths 
of their consciousness, and whom they have proposed to police. 

JAMES GEDDES. 



Abt. vii—provincial councils. 

I N a recent number we reviewed the present position of the 
Legislative Council; in doing so our object was, as we stated, 
to consider not in what way existing institutions required al¬ 
terations, but how far these institutions fulfilled the intentions 
of their authors. We found that the establishment of the present 
Council was intended as a step, though perhaps a not very 
decided one, towards popular government; and that although 
the machine might be far from perfect, it might be made to 
perform its duties much more satisfactorily than at present. 
"We had no space to examine whether the introduction of im¬ 
proved machinery was not required ; that question we reserved for 
the future consideration which we propose to give it, in the pre¬ 
sent article. 

But before we can do so, we must dispose of certain objections 
which are urged in limine against the establishment of popular 
institutions in India. Briefly the objections are these; the 
true object of our government, disguise it as we may, is the 
maintenance of English rule ; an admission of the people of this 
country to anything like a real control over its government might 
be, and probably would be, incompatible with the existence of our 
rule; your imitations of free institutions must be at the best 
contemptible shams, and they may be very dangerous sources of 
discontent; it is therefore most unwise to profess a policy you have 
not the slightest intention of following to its logical results, and 
which will fill the people’s heads with notions that will hereafter 
have to be removed with summary vigour. 

We confess that these objections would appear to us absolutely 
fatal if we were to admit the premise that the main thing to be 
aimed at is the maintenance of English supremacy; we meet 
them by simply denying the premise in toto. Our denial may be 
startling, and to defend it, we must go back some way into the 
discussion of first principles. We need not go back quite so far 
as the Creation, but we must go back to the old theory of Divine 
Right, which is almost as venerable. It is quite true that scarcely 
any rational man at present believes in this theory, that there 
exists on the earth an exalted and peculiarly gifted race called 
kings, who are really ** the Lord’s anointed,” who have had their 
power entrusted to them by God, and who are responsible solely 
to Him for their use and abuse of it; that the rest of mankind 
are their subjects, bound not only to obey them in all things, but 
to shed their blood in their defence; that when the Sovereign’s 
tyrannies surpass all endurance, the subjects’ only remedy is to 
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pray that their lord's heart may be softened. If any one really 
believes this, he will continue fo do so in spite of any aliments 
that eould possibly be advanced against it. He is in precisely the 
same condition m the man who, as we read some time ago in the 
English, papery ! persisted in betting a large sum that the earth 
' was fiat; when:a series of scientific experiments had proved con¬ 
clusively that: it was round, the extraordinary creature, instead of 
being convinced, proceeded to threaten the life of the arbitrators. 
Just so would the believer in Divine Right, if he could not answer 
our arguments, demand our execution as atheists'and traitors. 

But if ,the old Divine Right of kings cannot be defended, neither 
can the ‘Pivino Right of. certain classes or nations. Both the 
principles'Stlii the same, lor they rest on the assumption that one 

? Cr ‘T '* as a right 

sanctioned:by.and not as a return for services rendered. 

. . ,e theory of Divine National Right is* the more ob- 

a ® ^ ^he more unfounded—for it is based on mere 
hit:. illness; the tyranny of a monarch is rejected, not because 
tyranny is bad in itself, but because the person rejecting it feels 
the unpleasantness of being tyrannize'. 1 over. But he has no, ob¬ 
jection whatever to tyrannizing over others ; just so history 
tells us, many Protestant sects had no sooner freed themselves 
from Rome, than * they substituted for the Roman system a 
tyranny more ‘overhearing and irrational. Though many of 
the cavaliers may have fought mainly in defauee of their own 
class privileges, yet the .self-sacrifices made by the party generally 
on behalf of the Royal martyr and hi* worthless descendants 
make us almost blind to the errors of the belief which prompted 
them. On tho other hand in the late civil war in America, 
though -individual leaders, like Lee, who honestly believed their 
allegiance to be due to their State and not to .the 1 Union, may 
deserve owr sincere respect : the war on the whole was nothing 
else than an attempt to maintain at the point of the sword the 
Divine Right of white men to keep black men in slavery. The 
real badness of the Southern cause has made us almost forget that 
it is at least very questionable whether, um^er the old constitution, 
any.Sovereign State could he kept in the union by force. But 
many, men who repudiate domestic, will defend political slavery. 
They advocate it on the ground that tire subject nation is fit for 
no higher form of life, and so far their argument may be perfectly 
true. But we ask these men, what would you do ifjt did become 
fit? Would you grant freedom or withhold it ? Let us come .to the 
point at once, and take the case of India. Let us suppose .that it 
has become perfectly capable of governing itself, and that it wishes 
to do so. Can you persist in imposing on it English rule merely 
on the ground that the abolition of her supremacy would be 
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injurious to England ? The reason of this persistence must be either 
a belief in the Divine Eight of England to benefit herself “by in¬ 
juring others, or a contemptuous repudiation of all reference to 
right, and an open avowal that might is right. The first of these 
two doctrines must sooner or later develope into the latter, for 
unfortunately, not only is the subject ti&tion likely to have 
a very strong belief in its own Divine Right to liberty, but other 
superior nations are equally confident that it is to them the Deity 
has entrusted the work of civilization. 

If we are content to accept as our guiding maxim the rule “ might 
is right,” auy further discussion about right must be a mere 
waste of time. If a Bomba can crush all political life in 
Naples, “ he- is rightif the mob can send ji Louis XVI. to the 
sqaffold, they are right; if British troops were to he ordered to 
massacre periodically a certain number of .natives by way of ex¬ 
ample, their chiefs might plead that they had a rigbkto give those 
orders; and a precisely similar piea might have been urged by 
the Nana Sahib in defence of his proceedings at Cawnpare. \ 

Yet we would ask even those who maintain that might is right, 
to consider what arc the' true elements of strength. Is not a 
loyal, intelligent, and united people far stronger than the host 
organized army any despot ever possessed ? Why does the advance 
of Russia cause us such anxiety ? Supposing that she succeeded 
in absorbing not only Central Asia, but also Persia and Afghanis^- 
tan, and that her boundaries were actually conterminous with 
those of British India? Supposing that her designs on the latter 
were too clear to l>e- mistaken ? Why should we fear them ? 
But we should fear them, and justly, because we have boasted 
that our power was maintained solely by the sword, and we should 
feel that this power was about to slip from us. Were the people 
of India to remain strictly neutral, it is extremely improbable 
that we could long maintain an army capable of holding in chock 
the force that could be poured on ns from the Afghan frontier. 
If the people were to take an active part wirh the invader, our 
situation would be hopeless. But- if we succeeded in so gaining- the 
affections of the people, that they looked upon our cause as their 
own ; if they felt that their whole well-being, both as a nation and 
as individuals, depended on the success of our arms, how different 
would be the situation. An invasion met by the English army 
supported by a national up-rising could end only in disaster. 
Did we but feel that the Government and the people are one, 
a Russian Governor of Oabul might review his troops and 
issue his proclamations without causing us a moment's serious 
uneasiness.' # 

If we must reject as “ impious and heretical ” the doctrine 
that might is right, and if w8 are unable to believe that the Deity 
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has created whole races of men merely in order to flatter the 
vanity of a despot, or to swell the national pride of Englishmen, 
the only ground on which the government of one people by an¬ 
other race can be defended, is the plea that the rule of the stranger 
is actually advantageous to the governed. When it ceases to be 
so, it ceases to be*‘justifiable. We have no hesitation in saying 
that England would be bound by all the principles she has ever 
professed, to retire from India, if it were really to the advantage 
of the latter that she should do so. Not even the most appalling 
statistics about imports and exports will convince„us that the im¬ 
mediate abolition of English rule would be anything but the 
greatest calamity that could happen to the country No doubt 
there is great room, for improvement, but it is order-alone that 
makes improvement possible. Who is sanguine enough to be¬ 
lieve that if the English .went/order would remain ? 

We may b©'tol5 that these sentiments are “ unpatriotic,” per¬ 
haps we may be even charged with “cosmopolitanism." We reply 
by pointing out the difference between true and false patriotism, 
It is as great as the difference between true and false honour. 
True honour makes the true gentleman, who, if ready to resent to 
the death any injury or insult offered to him, is equally careful to 
avoid injuring or insulting others. False honour makes the swag¬ 
gering bravo, whose honour is maintained solely by dishonouring 
others, and compelling them to pay him that servile deference 
which be imagines to be respect. So too the true patriot is con¬ 
tent that his country should be free; in defence of its freedom 
he will die ; if this is not„attacked. he will devote his whole en¬ 
ergies to improving the condition of his fellow-countrymen. For 
freedom in its true sense, or for the internal prosperity of his 
country, the false patriot cares but little ; he desires his country 
to be “ great , M to hold other nations in subjection, and to 
vaunt its superiority over those which still retain their independ¬ 
ence, for afl this ministers to his own personal vanity. He dis¬ 
likes national defeats and loss of territory simply because these 
prevent him from boasting and swaggering as he has been ac¬ 
customed to do. If India were to become fit for independence, 
and were to wish for it, a truly patriotic Englishman would not 
wish to retain it in subjection. Its independence would not make 
England less free; even if it would do so, he could scarcely 
think that he was justified in keeping her share of freedom from 
India in order to increase the freedom of England. Nor could 
he claim to retain India on the ground that it is necessary to the 
commercial prosperity of England. This prosperity may Be highly 
desirable, but to secure it vie must not do a deliberate wrong to 
other weaker nations. , 

If English supremacy is to be justified on theground that it is 
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beneficial to the people, it is plainly the duty of the governors 
to confer on the governed all the benefits they can. If the Go¬ 
vernment deliberately withholds benefits it has the power to bestow, 
it cannot be called a good Government, although it may be easy 
to conceive a worse one. Some writers seem to think it quite 
sufficient to prove that the tyranny and corruption of a N ative 
State were much worse thaii any shortcomings that can be alleged 
against English administration,^ In a similar manner the oppo¬ 
nents of Reform in 1832 might have declared that existing 
institutions could need no alteration, because they were au im¬ 
provement on the arrangements of the Heptarchy. No doubt the 
first duty of a Government is to establish order, and rfemove all 
obvious impediments to the material prosperity of the country, 
just as it is the first duty of a father to supply his children with 
sufficient clothes and food ; hut the Government is as much bound 
as a parent > provide for the higher wants of those entrusted to 
its care. These higher wants are education iu its true sense, that 

is, not a mere acquisition of book learning, but a careful develop¬ 
ment and strengthening of all those qualities of the pupil, which 
will hereafter enable him to play the partpf a true man. If it 
is the clear duty of the rulers to do this, it is equally clear that 
their first steps must be to establish the form of government best 
calculated to perform this duty. When we speak of establishing 
a particular form of government, we arc not guilty of the error, 
exposed by Mr. Mill in the commencement of his work on Repre¬ 
sentative Government, of supposing that forms of Government are 
like steam engines, that can be purchased and set up in their 
entirety in any place you please, but neither do we fall iuto the 
opposite mistake of maintaining that every form is the iudigenous 
produce of some particular soil, and that any attempt to change 

it, or introduce a foreign stock, must prove a failure. “ Political 
institutions n says Mr. Mill, “ are the work of men and owe their 
“ origin and whole existence to human will. Men did not wake 
“ on a summer morning, and find them sprung up. Neither 

do they resemble trees which when once planted are aye 
“growing while men are sleeping. In every stage of their 
“ existence they are made what they are by human voluntary 
“ agency. Like all things, therefore, which are made by men, they 
“ may be well or ill made ; judgment and skill may have been 
“ exercised in their production, or the reverse of these. Again, if 
*' a people have omitted, or from outward pressure have not had 
“ it in their power, to .give themselves a constitution by the ten tar 
“ tive process of applying a corrective to each evil as it arose, 
“ or as the sufferers gained strength to resist it, this retardation 
“ of political progress is no doubt a great disadvantage to them, 
M but it does not prove that* what has proved good Cor others 
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“ would not have been good also for them, and will not be so 
"still when they think fit to adopt it. 

If, then, the form of government is to some ' extent a matter 
of choree, it follows that we ought to adopt,what is ideally 
the best form, unless there are some practical obstaoies which 
prevent our doing so. And what is ideally the best form ? No 
idea is more common,—and it is one particularly in favour *with 
Europeans in India—than that if ye could only secure a good 
despot, his rule would be the best we could possibly have. In. 
the third chapter of his work, Mr. Mill examines and thoroughly 
refutes this argument; he shews that if the despotism is real, 
that is, if all actual power is retained by. the ruler in his own 
hands, there is death to ail natioual life : the people are mere 
automatons, acting with more or less perfection the parts assign-* 
ed to them. If, on the other hand, the despot voluntarily ab¬ 
stains from exercising a great part of his power, and allows it to 
pass into the bands of the people, there must sooner or later 
come a da) T when he will have to formally surrender it, or to 
take it back again ; in the former case he will be no longer a "dew- 
pot, but a constitutional monarch; iu the latter he will again 
be the autocrat whose rule is death. The case against the . bene¬ 
volent’despot is summed up in the following words :—"a good 
" despotism means a government in which, so far as depends on 
“ the despot, there is no oppression by officers of State, but in 
“ which all the collective interests of the people are managed 
“ for them, all the thinking that has any relation te collective 
14 interests done for them, and iu which their minds are formed 
" by, and consenting to, this abdication of their own energies. 

“ Leaving things to government, like leaving things to providence^ 
“is Synomymous with caring nothing about them,* and accepting 
“ their results, when disagreeable, as visitations of nature. With 
“ the exception, therefore, of a few studious men who take an 
“ intellectual interest in speculation for its own sake, the in tell 1 * 
“ gence and sentiments of the whole people are given up to 
“ their material interests, and, when these are provided for, to 
u the amusements and ornamentation of private life. But to 
“ say this is^to say, if the whole testimony of history is worth any* 

“ thing, that the era of national decline has arrived, that is, if 
41 the nation has ever reached any thing to decline from. If, it 
i: has never *= risen ■ above the condition of an oriental people, 

“ in that condition it continues to stagnate. But if, like Greece 
“and Home, it had realized anything higher, through the 
“energy, patriotism, and enlargement of mind^wsbich as national 
“ qualities are the fruits solely of freedom, it relapses in a few 
^generations into the oriental state—and that s&te .does not 
lllgpan stupid tranquillity, with security against change for -the 
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“ worse—it often means being over-run, conquered, and reduced 
“ to domestic slavery, -either by a stronger despot, or by the 
“nearest barbarous people who retain along with their savage 
“ rudeness the energies of freedom.” 

There are few 4 neu. indeed, who really look "upon a despotism 
as a good pet se ; those who profess to admire it, regard it much 
as the ritualistic clergy do the authority of their right reve¬ 
rend fathers'in God* the Bishops. As long as a man is assur¬ 
ed that such a*poWer will only be exercised on his side, he 
is loud in extolling its benefits, nay, he even ascribes to it 
a divine origin. But it is no sooner turned against him than 
it becomes an odious usurpation, to be resisted to the utmost 
extremity. Thus in India, from which we should fly in terror 
were there any serious danger of its being governed by a despot 
of any race but our own, we are never tired of comparing our 
own superior intelligence with the imperfections of our neigh¬ 
bours, and we do not hesitate to decide that the latter were creat¬ 
ed by nature as a corpus vile for the experiments of the en¬ 
lightened despot. In England if we ever invoke the despot, it 
is solely in order that he may remove certain temporary obstruc¬ 
tions to our personal convenience, or put down certain ideas 
which we think erroneous. 

“It is e^’aent,” says Mr. Mill, “that the- only government. 
“ Which f .*1 fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social state, is 
“ one in which the whole people participate ; that any participa- 
“ tion, even in the smallest public function, is useful: that the 
“participation should be everywhere as great as the general 
“ degree of improvement of the community ^will allow ; and no- 
“ thing leas can be ultimately desirable than the admission of 
“all to a share in the sovereign power of the State. But since 
“ all cannot, in a community exceeding a single small town, parti- 
“ eipate personally in any but some veiy minor portions of the 
“ public business, it follows that the ideal type of a perfect govern- 
“ ment must be representative.” 

A representative government means a government in which the 
ultimate power of control rests with the people themselves through 
their representatives. It by no means implies that every detail of 
executive government should be decided by a popular vote. The 
executive officers should, as a matter of policy, be left as unfettered 
as possible, but they’will remain responsible to the people for the 
way in which they use the powers entrusted to them, and ail great 
questions of principle affecting the welfare of the nation at large 
will be decided the nation itself, and not by a privileged indivi¬ 
dual or a privileged class. 

But such a government, however ideally perfect, pasd .however 
honestly we may place it before us as the true goal to be arrived- 
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\t, can only exist under certain conditions.’ These are, 1.—- 
That the people should be willing to receive it 2.—That they 
should be wiHing and able to do what is necessary for its pre¬ 
servation. 3.—That they should be willing aBd able to fulfil the 
duties, and discharge the functions it imposes on them. Do 
thesq necessary conditions exist in India? We cannot say that 
the people wppld be actually unwilling to receive representative 
institutions, or that, in sqme parts of tha country at least, they 
would/be incapable of discharging* the duties imposed on them. 
But we much fear that, speaking of the country as a whole, it 
would receive them with the indifference which is even more 
fatal than actual opposition. The following remarks of MV. Mill 
on this point apply only too truly to India, though it does not 
appear that they were expressly intended for it “ When a people 
“have no sufficient value for and attachment to a representa¬ 
tive constitution, they have next to no-'chance of retaining it 
“ In every country the executive is the .branch of the government 
“which wields the immediate power, and is in direct contact 
“with the public; to it, principally, the hopes and fears of 
“ individuals are directed, and by it both the benefits, .and the 
** terrors, and prestige of the government are mainly represented 
“to the public eye. Unless, therefore, the authorities whose 
“ office it is to check the executive, are backed by an effective 
“ opinion and feeling in the country, the executive has always 
** the means offsetting them aside, or compelling them to subser- 
“ vience, and is sure to be well supported in doing so, Repre- 
** sentative institutions necessarily depend for permanence on the 
"readiness of the people to fight for them in case of their 
“being endangered/ If too little valued for this, they seldom 
“obtain a footing at all, and, if they do, are almost sure to 
“ be overthrown, as soon as the head of the government, 
“ or any party leader who can muster a force for a coup 
*' de main, is willing to run some small risk for absolute power.” 
That this is actually the present state of the people of India is, 
w© fear, beyoud a doubt; and in proof of this we will adduce a 
single instance. We have been establishing municipalities and 
local committees, which are but representative governments* in 
miniature. We should* be the last to ridicule these; we believe 
that the gopd they are doing to the country is enormous, but we 
cannot assert that as yet they are truly appreciated by tbs people. 
Supposing they were abolished to-morrow, and all the powers now 
exercised by them transferred to Government officials ? No doubt 
the ex-members of the committees would be angry, and their 
personal connections would murmur; in the Presidency Towns 
they might^ven bold public meetings. But would the people 
generally really care about the matter ? Would any one dream 
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of fighting not to Recover a personal privilege, but on behalf of 
prr >r\ple ? If, then, it is impossible at present to establish repre¬ 
sent ave institutions in their full extent, we must be content with 
a government which is more or less despotic. By a despotic 
government we do not mean ah arbitrary one, where every order 
of an official is law, but only one where the ultimate control rests 
not with the people, but with a privileged few, e,g. t the Secretary 
of Statd for India in Council. But a despotism with which we 
only reluctantly put up, is very different from a despotism which 
we assert to a perfect form of government. In the latter at least, 

men can only become good machines; orders are obeyed simply 
. because they are orders’, and obedience is itself a virtue. In the 
'‘former, obedience is rendered because we feel that submission to 
the law is the first requisite for the improvement of the commu¬ 
nity; and we look on the existing system not as a thing perfect in 
itselfc but merely as a stepping stone to something better. 

Such a despotism is the Government of India; unless, indeed, the 
most, solemn utterances of our public men are merely hypocritical 
sentimentalities intended to conceal their true feelings,, There is 
not one of them in a position sufficiently eminent., to make his 
views of the slightest consequence, who has not repeatedly asserted 
that, it is the honest desire of the English Government to pre¬ 
pare India for the next step in advance, and to confer on-it the 
maximum of self-government it is capable of exercising. No doubt 
many Englishmen in private life, officials as well as non-officials, 
openly avow .very different sentiments, but fortunately the policy 
o»' the Government is not, apd is not likely to be, in their guidance. 
We believe that our leading statesmen are really sincere iu their 
professions; the only question therefore is, is the country ready for 
another step ? and what is that stop to be ? 

’Before we answer this let us look carefully round a&d see where 
we fwe now. Thp three great branches of Government are the legis¬ 
lative power, or the privilege of deciding on what principles the 
country is to be governed; the executive, or the task of putting these 
laws into force ; and the taxing power, or the right to decide what 
f |aey shall be spent on these objects, and how it shall be raised. 

\ representative institutions the ultimate control over all those 
branches jrests-with the people, in India it practically rests with 
the executive Government. But in each branch we have advanced 
considerably from a simple despotism. In that state the personal 
will of the despot is law; his commands must be obeyed iu 
whatever form they are issued ; a verbal order given as he passes 
along the street has the- same force' as the most carefully prepared 
proclamation. In such a Government executive officers are.far 
above the law, for there is no law but their master’s word he 
alone it is who can punish them for oppression. In the same way, 
taxes are levied whenever the ruler sees fit to order them. Great 
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as may be the power of the Govemor-GenerAl and hi3 officers, 
it is sometboig very different from this. Neither he nor any rf his 
Council could order the summary punishment of the lowest coolie 
without laving themselves open to an action . for damages ; we do 
not say that .such an action would be, brought, but it is a great 
step to have made it even theoretically possible. No doubt the 
actual power.of the Government to pass any Jaw it pleases is almost 
unlimited in theory, but in practice it is checked by m#py most 
valuable safe-guards. All proposed measures must be first for¬ 
mally published for general information, and this enables the press 
to criticise them freely ; they must then be debated in the Legis¬ 
lative Council, a body which, as we recently pointed out, although 
It is not representative in the sense of being popularly elected, yet 
contains some members who are true representatives of the best 
interests of the people, and who, if they cannot command a 
majority of, votes, can st least offer an opposition which no true 
despot would for a moment permit, and which is distasteful even 
to some who call themselves liberal, statesmen. . That this control 
is by no means imaginary is shewn by the. fate of the Weights and 
Measures and^Panjab Canal Acts; both these measures passed the 
Council, but it was undoubtedly the opposition shewn there, and 
the force of public opinion as expressed in the press, that led the 
Secretary of Statf £o exercise his right of veto. The state of the 
legislative branch of Government is therefore this : the despot has 
formally * renounced the power of making laws at his own will 
and pleasure \ laws have to be passed with much the same formali- 
ties as in a popular constitution ; the assembly in which they are 
debated is under the control of the Government, but not so com¬ 
pletely that the voic4 of criticism is altogether silenced ; and this 
criticism, if vigorously supported by outside public opinion, does 
exercise a v3ry real and important influence on legislation. 

In the Executive Government the idea that officials are the 
privileged servants of a superhuman"’ master, answerable ouly to 
him, which is the very essence of the despotic principle,—has been 
abandoned* and it is opeuly admitted that these men are the ser¬ 
vants of the public, entrusted with certain powers to be exercised 
for the public benefit, but responsible to the public individually 
for any abuse of these powers. It Is true the public cannot de¬ 
mand the dismissal of an offending official, but, any one injured by 
his acts, can obtain redress in a Court of Law.* Except the right 
of self-defence, possessed by officials and non-officials alike, no offi- 

* It is with great regret that we one aim ost doubt the sincerity of 
have noticedagrowing tendency of Oovernment.; it still maintains the 
late years to slip into special Acts, great principle of official iisA>il*ty, 
clauses exempting officers intrusted but renders its application to any 
with certain duties from all civil particular case an impossibility, 
liability. “Dodges’ 1 like this snake 
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cer possesses any power beyond that distinctly conferred on him 
by law. By the right of self-defence we mean, of course, not the 
right to defend his own person, but the right to defend the State 
against illegal violence. Whether the circumstances of a particu¬ 
lar case warrant a recourse to this 4 right is purely a question of 
fact, precisely as it is a question of fact whether a private indivi¬ 
dual assaulting another is really acting in self-defence. But the 
notion that every official possesses in reserve a discretionary power 
above the law, and that he is free from ail liability to the public 
unless it can be proved that he used it out of mere wantonnrss, 
is as fallacious as it is ifiischievous. In the case of Mr. 
Cowan the Government of India formally abjured it, and the 
reproach with which they were assailed by a large portion 
of the press only* proves how necessary was this declaration 
of jfolicy. Excellent as Indian officers as a class are, they 
are not above human failings. Leading statesmen may see the 
dangers or the evils of a despotism, but we can scarcely expect 
the rank and file of a bureaucracy to admit that it is desireable 
tiiat they:- power should be curtailed. As it is, the executive offi¬ 
cers of Government are invested by law with all the power they 
can exercise for the public good. It is not for the public good 
that they should be regarded as a privileged caste above the reach 
of the law. The law itself does not so regard them, and it rests 
with the people-themselves to enforce thqlaw. We must own that 
we sympathize with them in any attempt to do 'so. No doubt a 
resolute and able man may in the majority of cases defy the law 
with impunity, but there are many signs of , a growing spirit of 
opposition to these illegalities. Even in the Panjab an attempt 
to bring a District Officer to account is not unknown ; probably in 
the particular case the officer may have been right and his assailant 
wrong, or at leEst the former may have been actuated by a high 
and the latter by a mean motive. But the principle that a Govern¬ 
ment officer is accountable to the ordinary Courts of Law for his 
acts, and not merely to his official superiors, is one of such vital 
importance that we should hesitate to oppose it even in a case 
where it may have been misapplied. 

Little need be said of the taxing power. Though taxes can only 
be imposed by a formal Act of the Legislature, and though the 
procedure observed' in the introduction and passing of these is the 
same as that observed in the case of other Acts, yet it is au under¬ 
stood thing that the influence of Government should be used much 
more freely and openly on their behalf than in behalf of other 
measures. It is only natural that it should be so. The acquisi¬ 
tion of the power of the purse is the last step in popular progress. 
The control of the finances must rest with the. Government of the 
day, and the power to reject, or seriously alter, the financial 
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measures proposed by Government implies that there is'* an "opposi¬ 
tion ready and able to take the places of the defeated ministers. 

It may be asked, if the Government has really made such ad¬ 
vances from despotism as i^e have alleged, if its eieeutive officers 
are completely subordinate to the law, and if the laws themselves 
are made with the Same formalities as in a representative govern¬ 
ment, and subjected freely to the criticism of whatever public 
opinion exists, what necessity is there for urging any step in 
advance ? Have we not already relaxed the bonds of despotism far 
more than the people have ever demanded, nay even to such an 
extent that they are unable to realize and appreciate the freedom 
we have given them? Now, we should be the very last to force 
oh the country the latest political fashions of Europe, and no one 
can admit more fully than we do the need that the country has of 
rest. But can we rest where we are? Is it not universally 
deplored that there is a wide, if not a widening, gulf between the 
governors and the governed—that' the feeling essential to the true 
well-being of a community that the government and the people 
are one is almost non-existent ? And is not the reason this, that 
the mass of our officials who come into daily contact with the 
people are tenaciously jealous of their own position, looking on the 
policy of government which diminishes their personal power as 
absolutely suicidal, whilst the higher officials who direct this 
policy think themselves so greatly superior to the people in in¬ 
telligence that for them to ask for the opinions of the latter would 
be as ahsurd as fora schoolmaster to consult his pupils as to the 
truth of the most elementary rules of arithmetic ? 

That this gulf exists is unfortunately undeniable, and as long as 
it exists change even for the better in the theo'ry of government— 
can be of little use. We have already seen that it is not that the 
principle of our government is radically wrong; Urn failing is that 
the people are altogether indifferent tg our principles. Much of this 
may be due to faults on our own part, such as those we have al¬ 
ready pointed out, but much more is owing to previous mis-govern- 
ment. We complain that the people will not feel that their inter¬ 
ests and those of the government are identical; we forget that 
ffom the earliest days of history down to the present time they 
have, in fact, been diametrically opposed. We blame them for 
want of spirit in not resisting over-bearing officials, but we forget 
that for hundreds of years they have been taught to regard an 
official as a part of the ruler, to resist whom was death. We call 
on them to he martyrs in the cause of liberty, and we forget that 
with us this cause has triumphed, but with them, It has bee$ ‘hope¬ 
lessly crushed. Their chief unfitness for representative institutions 
ansea from a defect the cure of which rests mainly with ourselves, 
itieir iault is that they would not fight ou behalf of these institu- 
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tious, if they were seriously attacked ; they can only be seriously 
attacked by our own officers ; if we take care that this attack is not 
made, there is little doubt that the people will in time learn to 
appreciate and defend them.We believe that the task of bridging 
over this gulf, though a difficult, is by no means a hopeless one. 
Where a bond fide share in the government has been offered to the 
people they have eagerly accepted it, and on the whole they have 
discharged the duties entrusted to them with much greater success 
than we could have expected. If they have doue so in small 
matters, would they not do bo in great ones? If they have 
served gladly as Municipal Commissioners, would they not still 
more readily take a part in the' real government of the 'country ? 
No one denies that they would do so, and the only question is what 
part shall be assigned to them ? 

One proposal is that natives of India should be more freely 
admitted into the Executive Government, and especially into its 
higher appointments. We thoroughly approve of this, but it is 
no remedy for the evil we are now discussing, which is the want 
of sympathy between the government and the people. The pros¬ 
cription of a whole nation from all the higher official posts is as 
bitter an insult as could bo offered to the national feeling j v^e are 
thankful to say that there is no sanction whatever accorded to this 
proscription in the law of the land, or the orders of Government. 
There is no legal impediment to the appointment of a Hindu or 
a Muhammadan to the Governor-Generalship itself. But there is a 
combination of all classes of Englishmen, both official and non¬ 
official, to exclude natives from any post of which the salary is 
worth the acceptance of a “ respectably connected ” European. 
Some young Bengalis no sooner succeed in forcing an entrance into 
the sacred ranks of the Covenanted Civil Service than fire is opened 
against them from all sides. Probably not a single one of their 
assailants has had the very slightest opportunity of judging the 
real powers of these young men, but this is of no consequence 
whatever. Their education has been superficial, and, they are 
mere empty smatterers ; this is proved by the mere fact that they 
have passed an examination in which those who know nothing 
whatever about it, or who have themselves failed at it, say that 
success is attained solely by “ cram,” but in which those who have 
themselves passed assert most positively that mere cram and 
superficial smattering are useless. Of course weare informed that 
the, new men cannot ride, and that they are physically weak j but 
as every Englishman is not a Ford ham or a Hercules, we conde¬ 
scendingly admit that these qualifications, though desirable, are not 
absolutely indispensable, and we pass*on to assert as an indisput¬ 
able truism that no Bengali can possibly possess that “ cool courage 
<c and moral firmness which saved the Empire in the crisis of its 
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“destiuy.” These qualities are admirable, no doubt, and perhaps 
we admire them none the less because every man can assert, and 
really believe, that lie possesses them himself and that his oppo¬ 
nent does not But when the crisis does arrive, these qualities are 
often found where least expected, and are as often " conspicuous 
by their absence ” in the great officials who have been supposed to 
be their only depositaries. Are we really justified in assuming 
that all Eogiishmenare cool and wise in danger, that no Bengalis 
are so, and that consequently every Englishman and no Bengdli 
is fit to be entrusted with the charge of a district ? The late Kuka 
disturbances in the Patijab will scarcely bear out the first asser¬ 
tion ; as to the truth of the second we have no evidence whatever, 
for we have never tried the experiment. 

Those who rail at the supposed effeminacy and cowardice of the 
Bengalis are anxious to assure us that they do so from disinterest¬ 
ed motives ; they are in no way opposed to the admission of natives 
generally, it is in fact on behalf of natives that they protest against 
the elevation of the least worthy rapes to a position of authority. 
They would be only too glad to see any post conferred on the old 
aristocracy, or the manjy Sikhs. It is unfortunate that those who 
profess^these sentiments have not the higher offices in their gift; for 
there is a contrast between these professions and actual practice 
which oq? native fellow-subjects may consider arises from inconsis¬ 
tency, and not from tbe fact that English public opinion is powerless 
to secure an .object it so much desires, as tbe appointment of natives 
to high posts. Let us take tbe Commissions of tbe Non-Regu¬ 
lation Provinces, which are so largely officered by military and 
uncovenanted men. < Who are these men ? We have not a word 
to say against them as a class; on the whole they liave no doubt 
done their work quite as well as the’” covenanted brethren, and 
some of them are amongst the very best servants the Government 
possess. But these qualities have been displayed since their 
appointment, which was- originally due—in the great number of 
cases—to interest and not to merit. It cannot, therefore, be alleged 
that Englishmen had proved a superior fitness which could not 
be disregarded. After providing for every Englishman who 
could possibly claim an appointment on the ground of merit, a 
very large number of vacancies would still have remained. The 
disposers of patronage might have gratified their desire of provid¬ 
ing for the . 0 manly n Sikh or “ high born ” Rajput to their heart's 
content. Have they done so ? How many natives are there, in 
the Non-Regulation Commissions ? One, Mahmud Hyat Khan, 
c.s.i., who was the Orderly of the Great Nicholson, who has 
lately, in some matters connected with the frontier tribes, ren¬ 
dered more service to the Panjab Government than tbe majority 
of officers are likely to render during the whole of their career. 
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baa lately been appointed to the bottom of the list of Assistant 
Commissioners ; that is, it is possible for him to rise to the charge 
of a district some 30 years hence, if no outsiders are brought in 
and placed over his bead. About the same time a Cavalry 
officer of "whose servictes no one had ever heard, but. who was 
probably related to some one in power, was made a full-blown 
Deputy Commissioner in the Central Provinces. 

When these facts are pressed home to the notice of the friends. 
of the manly Sikh, they often turn round and impute to all na¬ 
tives the defects they have ascribed to Bengalis. But whether 
they do this or not, the real reason at length is given, “ no Eu¬ 
ropean would consent to serve under a native." We cannot blame 
the European ; if by asserting that he will not serve undei 1 an¬ 
other, ' he is likely to be appointed to serve over him, he would be 
very foolish not to make the assertion. If, however, the alterna¬ 
tive was serving under or not serving at all, the objection would 
soon disappear. The flunkey who could not demean himself by 
saying Amen ! to a governess, would have put his pride in his 
pod et as soon as he found it caused him practical inconvenience 
We remember hearing a young civilian loudly asserting the im¬ 
possibility of one of his service serving under “an uncovenanted 
man ; ” but on bis transfer to a Non-Regulation Province, he him¬ 
self submitted to the degradation without a murmur. So it 
would be in the case of natives. Although we have been answering 
the objections raised against the employment of natives in posts 
of responsibility, it must not be supposed that we desire that a 
native shy iild be appointed to such a post simply because he is a 
native, ? his would be even a greater mistake .than to appoint 
a man f mply because he is a European. ‘All we ask is that 
there shf old be no prejudice on either side, that’ a man’s fitness 
for a paVticular post should be judged only by the' qualities of the 
man himself, and not by the qualities we may chose to put for¬ 
ward as the characteristic of his nation generally. 

We. claim it is a right for the natives of this country that they 
should be treated practically, as they are already regarded theo- 
_<*ticaUy, as equally eligible with Europeans for any post they are 
personally capable of filling. We are by no means insensible of 
.he steps already taken by the Government in this direction ; we 
may think that they might have been more decided, but we must 
acknowledge that it is a great thing to have made a beginning. 
But however freely natives may be admitted to official appointments, 
and however great may be, the benefits of adopting this policy, 
it is clear that it does not necessarily involve an extension of 
popular institutibns. No doubt the people are brought more into 
sympathy with the Government when they feel that it is m 
longer exclusively in the hands of a bureaucracy of aliens; but 
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the admission of individual natives into the personnel of the 
Government does not necessarily* secure a greater control over 
public affairs by the non*official public. The ideal state is not 
one in which all alike may hope to share in the emoluments and 
privileges of office, but rather the one in which the public itself, 
by taking an intelligent part in politics, brings these emoluments 
and privileges under proper control. 

Some writers despairing of the existence of such a control in 
India have proposed to create it in England by permitting India 
to return members to the House of Commons. Such a proposal 
scarcely requires serious consideration. It would be impossible 
to separate- English from Indian questions; if ’Indian members 
were'excluded from voting on the former, they might with equal 
justice demand that English members should be excluded from 
voting on the latter questions. Mo one for a moment imagines 
that the English- people would submit to have their home polipy 
decided by men elected to represent the wants, or even the pre¬ 
judices of our Indian districts. If Indian members were admitted 
at all, it would be in such a small number that they could have 
no appreciable effect on a division. It is said that they are 
not wanted for, actual voting power; their part would be to make 
known to tbe Parliament ot England tlie real wants of the people 
of India. But surely if the English governing body really desires 
to ascertain these wants, it would be much simpler for the officials 
employed in India to place themselves’ in direct communication 
with the people themselves! Can we really suppose' that the 
wants of 200 millions could be adequately represented by 
half a dozen of-eVen the most enlightened natives of India ad¬ 
dressing a somewhat larger number of English members of Parlia¬ 
ment? The utihost the Indian gentlemen could do would 
be to deliver some general orations on the benefits of popu¬ 
lar institutions; even if they understood themselves, they 
would entirely fail to make their bearers understand, what were 
the practical evils of which they complained, and what was the 
value of the remedies they proposed. And how are these half 
dozen gentlemen to be selected ? Are they to be appointed by 
a series of Electoral Qolleges ? Is each district in India to elect 
representatives, who will again elect representatives for the pro¬ 
vince, who will finally select a few members to proceed to Eng¬ 
land i Surely if the people are capable of electing true representa¬ 
tives in the first instance, and these again have sufficient judgment 
to select the fittest men. in the second election, the people and 
their immediate representatives are already quite capable of 
taking an intelligent interest in public affairs/and are fit to be 
admitted to a considerable share in their control 
Are they not fit now, we do not say to exercise all the power 
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of the House of Commons, bat at least to be allowed to express 
their wishes. We have already pointed out that much of the 
estrangement between the Government and the people is due to 
the contempt with which high officials treat the notion of the 
existence of anything like an' intelligent public opinion. If auy 
official coming direct from his district into the Council room 
asserts that the’people have a strong opinion ou a certain point, 
and that it is against the proposals of Government, he is * met 
in the first instance with the “ lie direct ”—he is told that the 
people have no opinion, and that he is simply trying to impose 
his own ideas on the Council as the sayings of a mythical Mrs. 
Harris. If he succeeds in proving that his statement about 
popular opinion is true, he is thou met with the “retort courteous,” 
and told that if the people really do hold these views they must 
be downright fools. No doubt some of our statesmen have such 
a profound conviction of their own infallibility that no amount of 
evidence would convince them that they are wrong on any point, 
but they will not hold office for ever. We cannot do the Govern¬ 
ment the injustice of believing that all its members are as obstinate 
as those to whom we refer ; we believe that the Government as a 
whole is really anxious to ascertain the true feelings of the people, 
and that it is prepared to give an impartial hearing to the reasons 
l>y which those feelings are supported. How can it do, this unless 
there is some organized system for the expression of these feelings ? 
And what system can be compared with the one of assembling the 
representatives of the people themselves? It is said that popular 
opinion can be more truly ascertained by the officers of Govern¬ 
ment. This we deny entirely. Even if we assume that the dis¬ 
trict officer is a thoroughly able and impartial man, that he 
will transmit to his superiors what the people really think, un¬ 
tinctured by any views of his own—after all, the Government will 
but have received second-hand what it might have obtained direct. 
We need not point out the positive harm that arises if the officer 
fails himself to ascertain correctly public opinion, or makes an 
incorrect report on it to his superiors. 

We tliiuk, then, that any serious attempt to bring the Govern¬ 
ment and the people nearer together must be based on the 
establishment of representative institutions of some kind or 
another. It remains for us to consider what should bo the form 
of these institutions, and what should be the functions of the 
assemblies thus formed. 

It is {dear that these assemblies must be local. An assembly 
for all India would be open to much the same objections as the 
plan for seeding members to England. If the number of members 
were small the representation would be inadequate. If the num¬ 
ber were enlarged so that the different parts of the country were 
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fairly represented, not only wfiuld the assembly be un* 
wieldy, but it would become a perfect Babel. It would become 
so if each locality attempted to make itself heard, and if the 
localities were silenced, die very object of the assembly would 
bo frustrated. We want to ascertain tbe feelings of tbe 
people on certain practical points connected with the actual 
working of: the Government machine, and not to listen to a 
series of essays on the best theory of government. On the other 
hand if we multiply our assemblies to such an extent that each 
contains the representatives of but a very small area, we miss 
all the advantage arising from the meeting together of men with 
different habits and ideas, we are likely only to intensify local 
prejudices, and we should necessarily lower the dignity and im¬ 
portance of tbe Assembly in the eyes of the public. We think 
tiiat we could not do better than follow the existing administra¬ 
tive divisions. Each local government, including in this term 
the government of a Chief Commissioner, should have its separate 
Assembly, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay have each their local 
councils; these might be retained as separate institutions, or 
merged in-the new Assemblies. 

, Who are to be the members of these Assemblies ? Shall officials 
be admitted? We think so, most dgcidedly, Were they to be 
excluded, quo great object which we seek, the bringing of the 
Government into direct contact with the people, would'be defeat¬ 
ed. Ideas, and even erroneous opinions mooted in the Assembly 
would have to be transmitted to Government “ through the usual 
channels,’*' and would be replied to in tbe usual official language. 
The benefit of having officials who were obliged to listen to views 
opposed to their own, and to meet them in fair argument, would 
in itself be very great. We must also remember that in addi¬ 
tion to their position as members of the Government, many 
officials are really the very best representatives of the people 
that could possibly be selected. An intelligent officer who has 
passed the greater part of his life in bard district work, and who 
honestly desires the improvement of the country, has almost as 
thorough a knowledge of popular wants as the pfeople themselves. 
H is power of forcibly and clearly expressing these wants is far 
superior to that of almost any native member, for he is not only 
more practised in expressing his own ideas, but his higher culture 
enables him to more easily realise and combat the ideas of 
his opponent. For instance, some practical objection to a Gov¬ 
ernment proposal is stated by a native; it is arfswered by a 
member of the Government by a reference to certain theoretical 
principles; the native knows nothing of these .principles, and 
be either subsides, or enunciates other principles of bis own 
which cannot for a moment stand the test of .criticism. But 
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Lis European ally is as well acquainted as the member of Govern¬ 
ment with the theories so boldly brought forward; he is able 
to point out .that the meaning now assigned to them is totally 
different from the meaning. of the original author, and he can 
shew conclusively that they have no application whatever to the 
question under -discussion. *As to what officials should be ad¬ 
mitted, we can lay down no'precise rale, for the circumstances of 
the various provinces differ so greatly, that what would be a good 
arrangement in one, might be mischievous in another. We can 
only lay down what we conceive to be the true object of the 
appointment of officials, and leave it to the local governments 
to carry it out in detail. In the first place it is ' necessary 
that the non-officials should greatly oufe-numher the official mem¬ 
bers; for were it otherwise, the voting power of the officials, 
aided by the non-officials who, from motives of self-interest always 
support the Government, would be so great, that all expression 
of popular opinion, in opposition to the Government, would be 
crushed. In the second place we must remember that we require 
the attendance of officials for two purposes,—a defence of Govern¬ 
ment measures, and an advocacy of the feelings of the people. 
The former duty can best be performed by officers more or less 
intimately connected with the Government, who know all the 
cards in the Government hand, who are acquainted with the whole 
of its policy, and who can defend its measures with all the skill 
of an able but honest advocate. These men would be, as it were, 
in the position of ministers of the Grown ; they must be ap¬ 
pointed by personal selection, and this selection must be made by 
the Government itself. 

The other class of official members may be roughly described 
as the independent section of the Government party. It may be 
said, that as a rule, they would support the Government policy 
but they would not hesitate to oppose any particular measure 
that they thought objectionable. The qualities demauded of them 
would he a sympathy with the people, and a practical acquaintance 
with the work of administration. As we have already said, we 
cau lay down no fixed rule for their appointment, but we might 
suggest that all' officers holding a position equivalent to that of 
Magistrate of the district would come under this class. If we 
assume the number of, districts in a province to be about thirty, 
wb should thus have thirty officials who were ex-offieio members 
of the new Assembly ; if to these were added some twenty others 
personally selected by Government, the total hjiraber of officials 
would be about fifty, and this seems to us to be the number 
really r, quired. ' 

To arrange in detail for the appointment of non-official, is even 
more difficult than to arrange for official members. For the 
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political state of each province, *or even of the various dis¬ 
tricts of a province, differs far more -widely than its adminis¬ 
trative arrangements. * Town and country,—that is the trading 
and agricultural classes,—should both be fairly represented, and 
the representation should be to a great extent in proportion 
to the actual strength of these interests. If '.we were to take a 
minimum of two and a maximum* of four members for each 
district, and two representatives from each first-class, and one from 
. each second-class municipality, we should obtain a very fair as¬ 
sembly in point of numbers. The country members .would be in 
excess of the official; what would be the precise number of town 
members * we cannot say without mfciriug to the statistics of the 
municipalities of each province. They should be very little, if 
anything, in excess of the country members ; if the number of 
second-class municipalities in any one district is very great, they 
might divide their quota of members between them. 

Having decided roughly what is to be the constitution of the 
proposed Assembly, the next question is, how are its members to be 
appointed ? The natural answer would be, by popular election. 
This no doubt will ultimately be the means employed, but we 
must not suffer ourselves to be carried away by popular phra¬ 
seology, or to be unduly anxious for the introduction of particular 
forms which are not likely to work well in practice. We are 
perfectly aware that the argument that “ the people arc not j-et 
“ fitted ” for such and such a thing, is often put forward merely 
as an excuse, for retaining power and patronage in official 
hands. But it is unfortunately true that the people sometimes 
are unfitted ; and when they are so, it is useless to pretend 
that they arp not. We have proposed that the town members 
should be appointed by the municipal committees, and we have 
no doubt that the members of these committees are perfectly 
capable of selecting their own representatives. In these cases, 
therefore, the appointment should undoubtedly be by election. 
But to call on all the agriculturists of the district to elect a repre¬ 
sen tative.would be simply an absurdity. To ninety-nine percent, 
of the electors the whole proceedings would be utterly unintelli¬ 
gible, and the few who did understand the duty they were called 
on to discharge, would* have but little conception of the motives 
which ought to actuate them iu performing it. Where local 
rate committees, and other similar institutions, have been esta¬ 
blished, it might be possible to adopt the modified form of election 
suggested for municipal committees ; but otherwise we would leave 
the selection, for the present, to the district officer, of course 
restricting his choice to the landowners of his district. We are 
fully alive to all tire benefits attaching to the system of popular 
election, and we may fairly hope that the people will one day 
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enjoy them. If we really wish them to do so, our true policy is to 
train them generally to appreciate them ; when we have taught 
them to take an intelligent and active part in the management 
of small things, when they have shewn themselves capable of 
selecting fit men to serve as their representatives on municipal and 
other committees, we may then entrust them with the duty of 
electing members for the Provincial Assembly. 

We have now sketched, in outline, the proposed Assembly ; if 
our suggestions were carried out it would contain about 200 mem¬ 
bers ; 50 of these ^vould be official, and the remaining 150 would 
be distributed between the trading and agricultural interests. 
The important question now arises, what is the Assembly, thus 
created, to do ? Those who object to the ideas of an Assembly in 
toto , often put their objections in the form of a dilemma. They 
say, if you collect these men together merely as a sort of social 
science congress, where each member cau air his crotchets, tho 
whole thing ending in empty talk, you are at best making a groat 
waste of valuable time, you will probably be weakening the Gov¬ 
ernment, and making men imagine they have grievances merely 
for the sake of having a subject' for a speech. If, on the other 
hand, you propose to endow your new Assembly with all thepoweap 
of the House of Commons, the result will be still more disastrous. 
Legislation will be rendered impossible ; measures really necessary 
for the welfare of the country will be rejected in limine , or even if ^ 
their principle is accepted, almost every member will tinker them 
with amendments which will make them nonsense, and the 
control exercised over the executive would make Government an 
impossibility ; and the control of the finances .would simply mean 
that whilst no money would be voted for really public purposes, 
large sums would be squandered on the grossest jobbery ; finally 
this money would be raised, not by an equitable system of general 
taxation, but openly throwing the burdens directly on the weak¬ 
est classes of the community, or at best by reviving the vexatious 
and ruinous protective duties of Native States. Those who raise 
these objections assume that the alternative is the House of Com¬ 
mons or nothing ; and that any Assembly possessing less actual 
power than that House must be a mischievous sham, a mere hind¬ 
rance to real work. Do they suppose that the House of Commons, 
with all the mass of traditions by which it is practically governed, 
sprung from the. brain of Simon de Montfort fully equipped in all 
its modern armour ? The men who composed that statesman's 
first parliament had quite as crude notions of the general principles 
of legislation and finance as the Natives of India at the present 
day ; had it been objected to Simon de Montfort that his parlia¬ 
ment was utterly incapable of debating the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, or of calling a minister to account for his foreign 
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policy, his reply would have been—God forbid that they should 
attempt; such things! But he would not have admitted that 
because they could not doHhis they were useless. No one will now 
maintain that they were so, unless, indeed, he be a thorough-going 
advocate of despotism, and considers any check on the power of the 
Government mischievous. Of the powers now exercised by the 
House of Commons the original House had scarcely a shadow. 
The power of the purse is regarded by us as the great emblem of 
popular control, and no doubt it has been held by the Commons 
almost from their birth. But we must remember that in early 
days this jpowot was something very different to what it is now. 
Now not a single branch of the public service can be carried on 
without a distinct vote of the House, and a general refusal of 
supply would simply reduce the country to a state of anarchy. 
Then the expense of the whole of the general administration, such 
as it was, was defrayed out of the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
and taxes, like tonnage and poundage, voted to the sovereign for 
life at the commencement of his reign. Supplies were then de¬ 
manded for some especial purpose, such as a war, or to free the 
king from his private debts. ' If they were refused, the general 
business of the country would go on as usual; the only result 
would be that the monarch would be thwarted in his wishes, and 
if he wished to carry his point he had to concede sorrie # equivalent. 
.Thus the principle arose that supply was contingent on the re¬ 
dress of grievances ; but this is something very different from the 
principle now openly acknowledged, that the sole control of all 
the financial system rests with the House of Commons. 

If the House’s p'ower of the purse was not great, its legislating 
power was still smaller. E$en now laws are enacted nominally 
not by the Parliament, but by the Sovereign “ by and with the 
advice and consent ” of Parliament. We need scarcely say that 
this phraseology now represents only a legal fiction, but in the early 
days of Parliament laws were really and truly enacted by the 
Grown. It was long before measures introduced into Parliament 
even took the form of bills. Originally they were mere petitions, 
praying the sovereign to issue a certain order; if the petition 
were granted the king's officer placed it with others, and at the end 
of the session drafted the prayer and its endorsement into a 
formal order. 

As to the control exercised over the executive government, we 
need only observe that when the Commons at length obtained the 
recognition of their power of impeachment, they felt that they had 
gained a great victory. 

To attempt to sketch even in the briefest manner the way in 
which, the House of Commons attained its present position would 
require not one or two paragraphs in the present article, but a 
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whole series of separate essays.' All that we wish to point out is 
the fact, that- the powers now exercised by the House were not 
conferred on it at its birth, but have been gradually gained by it 
in the struggles of centuries. These powers rest on the unwritten 
rather than on the written law of the country, on the understand¬ 
ing which we call constitutional practice that has grown up from 
generation to generation, and Dot on the grammatical meaning ol’ 
the Act of Settlement. To confer these powers on a newly created 
Assembly would be simply an impossibility ; all that we can do is 
to call our AssembJytogetlier, lay down some very general rules 
for its guidance, and leave it to work out its own destiny. We 
know that it cannot^ for many generations obtain the position of 
the House of Commons, but it by no means follows that it will 
be useless. 

What are the principles that we should thus lay down ? TI 10 
whole subject is exhaustively treated by Mr. Mill in his fifth 
chapter on the “Proper Functions of Representative Bodies” The 
conclusions at which he arrives are these ; the Assembly should 
maintain fullcontrol over Legislation, the Executive Government,and 
Taxation, but this control should be a control over general principles, 
and not an interference in the petty details of actual administrate 
tion. Thus the Assembly should determine the general principle 
of a proposed law, but leave it to a skilled commission to draw 
up the measure in detail. If the Act thus drafted failed to satisfy 
the Assembly it might be entirely rejected or sent back to the 
commission for amendment, but no alteration of the clauses in 
detail should be attempted by members of the Assembly them¬ 
selves. As regards tlio executive government, the Assembly should 
content itself with seeiug that trustworthy mdn aro placed at thp 
head of the various departments; it should remove them when 
they cease to deserve its confidence, but as long as they retain 
office the details of administration should bo left in their hands. 
Similarly, the introduction of all measures of taxation should be 
left to properly 'qualified and responsible ministers. Their schemes 
might be rejected wholly or in part, but the Assembly should 
make no attempt to substitute schemes of its own for any part of 
the ministerial plan. 

The above principles are, of course, based on the idea that the 
ultimate control must rest with the Representative Assembly,— 
and this ultimate control must rest with the actually strongest 
power in the State This does not mcau that the weakest party 
ought to be stripped of every semblance of power, or that the 
written law should be constantly changed so as to correspond 
with the apparent strength of rival interests. It may be that/as 
in the English Constitution, the maxims of the unwritten, remedy 
all defects in the written law. In such a case, to insist on a 

1 A 
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change in the latter would be moat unwise. The written law of 
England assigns to the Sovereign personally many prerogatives 
which have been virtually abolished by the unwritten law ; as long 
as the Sovereign abstains from any attempt to revive them their 
theoretical retention is harmless, and to insist on their formal 
repeal would only provoke angry opposition. But the case is 
different when we are erecting for the first time representative 
institutions on the basis of a written law. To formally assign to 
such institutions a power they are practically incapable of exor¬ 
cising would be the surest way of bringing them into disrepute. 
A minister who thoroughly hated popular government, could find 
no surer way of defeating it for a season, than by pretending to be 
deeply enamoured of it, and insisting on introducing it into India 
in its extreme form! An imitation House of Commons would 
soon bring tbe government of the country to a deadlock—in a 
deadlock the weakest has to give wav ; in a free country the 
weakest is the minister, for he knows that if he were to attempt 
to triumph over his opponents bv a, coup d'etat the whole country 
would ris<r against him. But in India the country would not 
rise ; the Assembly would, for the time being, be crushed, and the 
minister would assert, almost without contradiction, that popular 
government bad been proved an impracticable dream. 

We must, therefore, be content with assigning to our proposed 
Assembly powers far short of those which it ought to possess in 
theory, and to which we may hope it will some day attain. Thus, 
in the department of legislation, instead of having an absolute 
power of framing and rejecting laws, it should be restricted to 
giving its opinion. jAny member of the Assembly might, introduce 
$ measure of his own: it would be duly discussed, and, if ap¬ 
proved, forwarded to the Legislative.Council for enactment. We 
would insist on its being formally introduced into the latter body, 
hut we would not insist on its being passed. The Bill should not 
be quietly burked in the office of the Secretariat; those who were 
o*pposed to it should Ire responsible for its rejection, and should 
openly avow the grounds of their opposition. Similarly, all 
measures proposed by Government should be, in the first instance, 
laid before the Provincial Assembly ; the principles involved should 
be thoroughly explained, and objections to these, or to the details 
of the measure, met with fair argument. The Assembly-should 
proceed to vote in the ordinary way, but we would not make its 
vote final. Although a measure were rejected by the Assembly, 
the Government might still introduce it into tbe Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, ami, if carried there, enact it law. But it would obviously 
abstain from doing so unless it were very sure of the soundness of 
its policy ■, and tho more real the power of the Assembly became, 
the less frequently would this prerogative be exercised If, 
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eventually, tbe Assembly were to become tbe real power of the 
Btate, this right of legislating without its consent would become 
as obsolete as the Sovereign s personal veto in the English Con¬ 
stitution. 

The control of our proposed Assembly over the executive 
government would, nominally at least, be small. In England the 
coutrol is based on the power of dismissal possessed by t he House 
of Commons. When that body declares that the chief officers 
of Government no longer possess its confidence, they are forced 
to resign en masse. The House by deliberately forcing them to 
do so implies that it has its eye on another set of men able and 
willing to take their places. Gladstone and Disraeli, and their 
respective followers ; change seats, and the effect on the country in 
general is almost imperceptible. Hut the resignation of the 
Viceroy and his Councillors and Lieutenants, and the succession of 
the leaders of the opposition in the provincial assemblies would 
mean the wildest revolution. When the assemblies have produced 
men fit to take office, it will be time enough to consider whether 
a vote of the Assembly should be sufficient to place 'them there. 
But in the meantime we by no mean wish to imply that the 
Assembly should give up all thought of executive government as 
matters too high for it. Long before the House of Commons 
gained its power of practically nominating the minister of the 
crown, it possessed the privilege of questioning and impeaching 
them. This power of questioning we would allow to its fullest 
exteut: of course the official interrogated might decline to answer 
when the public interest really demanded bis silence, but he 
should not make this plea simply an excuse for keeping the people 
in ignorance ; the more a government Can take the people intp 
its confidence the stronger will be its hold on popular affections. 
As to the power of impeachment little need be said ; it is practi¬ 
cally olisolete, aud it is so mixed up with the peculiarities of the 
English Constitution that it is obviously unsuited to India. We 
have already said that any person can sue .any official for damages 
in the civil courts ; for his prosecution in the criminal courts for 
his official acts the sanction of Government is necessary. It might 
be enacted that the Government should be bound to give this 
sanction, if asked to do so, by a formal vote of the Assembly, and 
of course the Assembly would have the power to vote an address 
praying for tbe removal of any particular offender. 

Over taxation a popular assembly has less control than over 
other matters of legislation. Even in England, though Parlia¬ 
ment can refuse grants of money, it cannot make them e^ept on 
the proposal of the ministers of the Crown. In the same way, we 
would propose that in our assembly, money-bills should be intro¬ 
duced only by Government; that they should be debated upon 
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and sent to the Legislative Council like other bills. We cannot 
allow a power of absolute refusal for the same reason that we 
cannot give the Assembly an absolute control over the executive. 
The rejection of the financial schemes of the Government implies 
that the opposition leaders are prepared with rival schemes of 
their own, and that they are ready to take office and carry them 
out. If this is not the case, the persistent refusal of the Assembly 
to grant supplies would inevitably produce that deadlock, which, 
in the present state of the country, would lead to the destruction 
of the Assembly itself. 

d-t-may be objected that an Assembly, without actual power of 
controlling the Government, would be a mere debating society, 
and that its discussions and decisions, not being followed by any 
definite legal results, would-be mere empty talk. This charge 
of wasting time in talk is one that has been brought against even 
those assemblies which do possess the ultimate power of control, 
and it is thus ably answered by Mr. Mill.— 

“ Representative assemblies are often taunted by their enemies 
“ with being places of mere talk aud bavardage. There has sel- 
" dom been more* misplaced derision. I know not how a repre- 
“ seutative assembly can more usefully employ itself than in talk, 
“ when the subject of talk is the great public interests of the 
“ country, and every sentence of it represents the opinion either 
“ of some important body of persons in the nation, or of an indi- 
“ vidua! in whom some such body have reposed their confidence. 
v “ A place where every interest and shado of opinion in the coun- 
“t tf \3i"JLtay£, even passionately pleaded, in the face of 

“ the Government ana interests and opinions, can 

“ compel them to listen, and either comply,' or state 
“ they do not, is in itself, if it answered no other purpose, one of 
“ the most important political institutions that can exist auy- 
“ where, and one of’ the foremost benefits of free government. 

“ Such ‘talking’ would never be looked upon with disparagement 
" if it were not allowed to stop ‘ doing *; which it never would, if 
" assemblies knewaand acknowledged that talking and discussion 
“ are their proper business, while doing , as the result of discus- 
“ sion, is the task not of a miscellaneous body, but of individuals 
“ specially trained to it: that the fit office of an assembly is to 
“ see that those individuals are honestly and intelligently chosen, 

“ and to interfere no further with them, except by unlimited la- 
“ titude of suggestion and criticism, and by applying or witholding 
“ the final seal of national assent. It is for want of tbis judicious 
“ rescue that popular assemblies attempt to do what they cannot 
t£ do well—to govern and legislate—and provide no machinery 
“ but their own for much of it, when of course every hour spent 
“ * u * a 'k is an hour withdrawn from actual business. But the 
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“ very fact which moat unfits such bodies for a council of legisla- 
“ tion qualifies them the more for their other office, viz., that they 
“ are not a selection of the greatest political minds in the country, 

“ from whose opinions little could with certainty be inferred con- 
“ cerning those of the nation, but one, when properly constituted, 

“ a fair sample of every grade of intellect among the people which 
“ is at all entitled to a voice in public affairs. Their part is to 

“ indicate wants, to be an organ for popular demands, and a 

“ place of adverse discussion for all opinions relating to public 
“ matters, both great and small; and, along with this, to check 
“ by criticism, and eventually by withdrawing their supp-' r t, 
“ those high public officers who real!} 7 conduct the public 
" business, or who appoint those by whom it is conducted. 

“ Nothing but the restriction of the functions of representative 

“ bodies within thc.sc rational limits will enable the benefits of 
“ popular control to be enjoyed in conjunction with the no less 
“important requisites, (growing ever more important as human 
“affairs increase in scale and in complexity,) of skilled legislation 
“ and administration. There are no means of combining these 
“ benefits except by separating the functions which guarantee the 
“one, from those which essentially require the other ; by disjoining 
“ the office of control and crit icism from the actual conduct of 
“ affairs, and devolving the former on the representatives of the 
“man)’, while securing for the latter, under strict responsibility to 
“ the nation, the acquired knowledge and practised intelligence of 
“a specially trained and experienced few.” 

It is true that an assembly such as we have sketched would not 
possess this power of control, and of “ finally withholding the seal 
of national assentbut it is this very power which leads to that 
uudue interference in details which makes the charge of waste of 
time in talk sometimes deserved. The absence of this power may 
cause our assembly to fall short of an ideal representative body, 
but it would in no way deprive it of its true functions of discussion 
and criticism ; on tbe contrary, from the absence of the temptation 
to interfere in actual administration, it is probable that these func¬ 
tions w’ould he more freely and fully exercised. Because the assem¬ 
bly could not positively force the Government to accept its opinions, 
it by no means follows that its expression of these opinions 
would be useless. To maintain that it is mere waste of time for 
a man to express his opinions, and for others to listen to him if 
lie cannot enforce them, is to advocate that tyranny of the nume¬ 
rical majority, which is denounced by our most thoughtful writers, 
as the greatest danger aud evil of a democratic government. Mr. 
Mill himself, when in Parliament, could scarcely persuade the nouse 
to adopt a single one of his opinions ; when he rose to express 
them their defeat was almost a foregone conclusion ; as far as any 
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practical result was concerned his speeches were mere talk,, yet 
no man can seriously maintain that listening to them was a waste 
, of time. 

Before we condemn an assembly as useless we must fairly 
consider what is its raison d'etre.. Popular institutions are valu¬ 
able because they raise tbe moral and intellectual condition of the 
whole people of the country, aud not because they give us better 
laws or reform the administration, or even because they prevent 
the official classes from oppressing the other members of the com¬ 
munity. Let us admit that for the next fifty years the proposed 
as3saa.blies will not cause the passing of a single law, the institu¬ 
tion of a single administrative reform, the prevention of a single 
case of oppression which would not have been passed, instituted, 
or prevented under tbe present regime, yet it will be possible for 
them at'the end of this period to have done an amouut of good 
which is simply incalculable. For they may have taught the people 
of India that God has 'not divided mankind into two simple class¬ 
es, the governors and tbe governed ; that supreme power in the 
State is not a prize to be snatched by the strongest, aud used by 
him for his own private advantage till the day when “ there cometh 
a stronger than he who taketh from him the armour in. which 
he trusted*/' that such of the evils affecting the social state which 
are curable by the governing power are to be cured not by sitting 
flown in despair and praying for a benevolent despot, but by the 
firm resolve of the people not to permit the evil to continue. They 
may te&cb them, too, that the science of government is not a system 
of skilful intriguing by each class or interest for its own supremacy 
and advantage, but an unselfish desire by all to pass those measures 
which will advance the true interests of the natiou ; that there is 
such a thiug as the common good, and that it is the duty of every 
one to strive after this in his political, even as he should strive 
after the rinedXov in his private life. 

That this lesson should he mastered in fifty, or even a hundred- 
years, is more than we can possibly expect, llut it is tbe bo-linden 
duty of those wh*‘ have mastered it to endeavour to teach it to 
others; and no anticipations of the dullness of their pupils can 
absolve them from this duty. We Englishmen should feel proud 
that, both from our position with regard to the government of the 
country, and from the training we have individually enjoyed, this 
duty belongs to us. If in this article we have urged the Govern¬ 
ment to progress, we would not have it supposed that we ignore 
what it has already done: probably no Government in the world 
has ever spontaneously given its subjects, so much freedom. It 
liavs voluntarily placed its officials, from the Governor-General down¬ 
ward, under the control of tbe law*; it has delegated to a Council—* 
which, if it can scarcely be called a really representative body, is 
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certainly a great advance on the bureau of a single despot—the 
whole power of legislation and taxation ; and it has, by establishing 
municipal and local committees, sown the seeds of free insti¬ 
tutions, the further development of which depends solely on the 
people themselves. 

Even as regards the admission of natives to high appointments, 
the Government policy is infinitely in advance of the opinion of 
individual Englishmen ; and the instances where it has been practi¬ 
cally carried out* if not numerous, are very important. Every, 
appointment, even of a single native to an office hitherto held 
exclusively by Europeans, is a great victory ; all this the GoveriKTiuiit 
has done voluntarily ; most of the changes were never even de¬ 
manded, and never has the demand been too vehement to be easily 
resisted. We urge it to carry out this policy to its legitimate 
result ; but we most thoroughly appreciate its conduct in adopt¬ 
ing it at all. 

But when the Government has done its utmost, there is much 
that can only be done by the personal character of Englishmen 
individually : no excellency in a system of mere teaching will e ffect 
what has been effected by the personal influence of an Arnold. 
We may set up by law the outward forms of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity ; but if we hate and despise our fellow-subjects in 
our hearts, they will not respect or love us the more for coming to 
them with a lie on our lips. The influence of a Master, who has 
truly loved his pupils, lasts through life ; they may rise to a posi¬ 
tion equal, oy even superior to his, but they will always look up 
to him with respect, and cherish every tie that tends to keep up the 
old connection. How different is the case of the hired crammer ! 
He teaches his pupils the same facts as the other, he may even 
teach them better ; but the transaction is a purely business one. 
He teaches them, not because he takes the slightest interest in 
their welfare, but because he can make a large income by doing so. 
With the payment of the last bill, all connection between master 
and pupil ceases. Instead of respect, the pupil's sole feeling is a 
desire to pay out his former master for the arrogdfeee and contempt 
with which he was formerly treated. We are in the position of the 
master,—which type do we most nearly resemble ? Here and 
there au Arnold may he doing God's work ;• but we fear that we 
must confess that the majority of us are no more than hired tutors. 
We wish we could think otherwise ; but the evidence is too strong 
for us. Take the English portion of the press. There is little fault 
to find with the general policy advocated : but do not the corres¬ 
pondence columns, and all that expresses the feelings of English¬ 
men personally, teem with complaints against this ‘ f beastly coun¬ 
try/’ and the failings of its inhabitants? Would not a stranger 
gather from this, that ourouo idea is to draw as large a salary, and 
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get off home as soon as we possibly can ? Again, what opinions do 
we hear expressed in private life ? Do not Europeans, as a rule, look 
on the natives precisely as the Southern slave-owners looked on 
their slaves ? To the precise way of expressing their feelings they 
may differ, just as‘the conversation of a humano and refined 
owner differed from that of his overseer. The coarseness and 
brutality of the latter is represented by the class amongst us 
that openly boasts of its powers in “ licking niggers and this 
. coarseness and brutality are none the less real because they are 
occasionally veneered over by a certain social position, and that 
knowledge of the rules of society which enables a man to assume 
amongst'his own set the outward manners of a gentleman. And 
even with a higher typo of men, how commonly do we hear the 
hateful term “nigger” used with no expression of anger, or 
even of intentional contempt, but as if it were really the pro¬ 
per designation of that inferior race,—the natives of this coun¬ 
try ? Even with those who do not use this term, the feeling 
which prompts its use is not wholly laid aside. We have our¬ 
selves heard a missionary—not a hypocrite, but one who really 
loelieved in his religion and worked hard for its propagation, say 
with reference to a native clergyman, who was in every way his 
equal, that the excellence of the latter shewed what the grace 
of God could effect “even in a native.” The majority of us go to 
church Sunday after Sunday, and pray to a God “who” we profess 
to believe—“has made of one blood all races of men for to dwell 
on tho face of the earth.” No sooner is the service , over than 
the sincerity of our belief is proved by the gentlemen of the 
congregation speaking of our “ brethren ” as “ d—d niggers,” and 
the ladies referring to them as “ those horrid natives.” 

Until this feeling is banished, all our professed anxiety for a 
closer sympathy between governors and governed is useless. We 
may set up the forms of popular government;—we may even 
teach the people to appreciate their usefulness so that they will not 
readily allow them to be destroyed ; if so, the blessing we shall 
have conferred on them will be immense ; hut they will shew us 
little gratitude for it. Nor shall we deserve it. May not the 
people fairly reply ;—“ true, you have accomplished a great 
“ work, but you have been well paid for it;—true, you devoted 
“your whole energies to us during school hours, but out of those 
“hours you treated us as the dust beneath your feet;—now that 
“we no longer waut your instruction, you ask us to continue 
“ to regard you as a loving guide and friend. We answer, love 
“ and guidance we have never received from you : had you shewn 
“ them to us in our youth, whilst we were under your care, they 
“ would have been invaluable to us ;-r-as it is we have grown 
“ U P as best we could, and uur friendships, for good or ill, are 
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“ already formed ;—you tow offer us yours, you must pardon 
“ us if wo say that it would only embarrass us, and that we must 
t! decline it” 

We gladly acknowledge that many Europeans have laid aside 
their caste prejudices, and are working heartily with the people 
for the people ; but we fear that with the mass of our country¬ 
men these prejudices are as firmly rooted as ever. Because we 
ask them to Jay them aside, they must not think that we say 
that they only are to blame for the present estrangement between 
the races ;—or that wo are blind to the defects of character so 
often found in individual natives that they may be not unjustly 

termed national characteristics. These defects mav even be more 

* 

numerous and more fatal than those of the European, and we 
should be the last to call them virtues, simply because the 
person in whom they are found are natives of India. That these 
faults should he pointed out and removed is by all means desirable, 
but we would leave this task to indigenous reformers ;—let us 
rather content omselves for the present with curing our own 
faults, remembering who it was that said to us:—“First cast 
“ out the beam out of thine own eye ;—and then shalt thou see 
“ clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 
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R&jasthaner itivritta; based ou the History of R&justhan, by 
Lieut.-Golonel Tod. Mivar. Part 1, Calcutta; New Bengal 
Press. Samvat, 1929. 

T T ISTORY,” says Dryden, “is a prospective glass carrying 
n one’s soul to a vast distance and taking in the farthest 
objects of antiquity,” There one may see a picturo of the world and 
of the nature of mankind ; and find from what slight and sometimes 
shameful occasions some of those meu had originally taken their rise, 
who afterwards have had great authority in the world, and borne 
down all before them. But bare facts and minutiae of details are 


terribly teasing to all readers. A man that reads for amusement 
to beguile the tedium of bis idle hours, must have something 
that can please bis fancy, afford food to bis understanding, 
and at the same time almost imperceptibly store bis mind 
with facts. Bengal, though at present very prolific in literary 
and scientific woiks, was till lately sadly deficient in this 
kind of historical literature. The publication under notice is a 
creditable attempt to supply this deficiency. The, author has 
undertaken an arduous task. lu the first place, the circle of 
readers which he addresses is very wide. He writes to a 
national public, beginning, but only beginning, to feel that 
their country’s history is a practical concern for themselves. In 
the next place, Rajasthan is made up of so many small principali¬ 
ties that were he to take only a superficial view of the events 
that occurred there, his work would be voluminous. To use the 


language of Colouel Tod ;—“ There is not a petty state in Rajas¬ 
than that has not bad its Thermopylae, and scarcely a city that has* 
not produced its Leonidas. But the mantle of ages has shrouded 
from view what the magic pen of the historian might have con¬ 
secrated to endless admiration,” Our author, in the learned 


introduction that lie has prefixed to his work, exhorts us to re¬ 
member two things while reviewing a history of India. First, 
that the prominent place which history has gained in the studies of 
modern nations, was not accorded to it by the ancients. Second, 
that it is unjust to expect from the ancient authors of India, the same 
tone in writing histories which modern European scholars have 
imbibed by imitating the best Roman and Greek models ; for as 
in everything else, India treads quite a different path from all 
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other nations. Bearing these two propositions in mind, the more 
we search into the yet unsunned heaps of mytho-historical records 
of ancient and medieval India, the more we are convinced that 
there existed some authentic historical records which were used in 
after years by Yaltfriki, Vy&sa, and other sages as the groundworks 
on which to raise their stupendous edifices. The Pur&nas them¬ 
selves testify to the same effect: and these were probably the Galhds. 
The truth of this statement of the author is further confirmed by 
the fact that the exact genealogies of the Solar and Lunar races 
could never have beeu compiled had there not been an authentic 
accQjiut that was handed down by careful scribes. 

The descendants of the Solar and Lunar races, though they 
preserved the warlike spirit of their ancestors, and though 
the national spirit of independence burnt in their breasts ever 
and anon, and was fiercely kindled in cases of cmergenc}*, lost 
everything on account of their internal dissensions. The Ghorian 
could never have won the battle of Thaneswar, had not Prithvi 
Baja quarrelled with Jaychandra of Kanauj :—“There was a 
time,” says our author, “ when the Hindu flag floated ou every 
part of India, from the cloud-belted Himalaya to the sea-girt 
Singh ala.” But where is that glory gone Fled ;—perhaps for 
ever, making it altogether a matter of the obscure past, and 
leaving no relic .behind. Even records arc rare, that would 
attest that glory. Lieutenant-Colonel Tod, by his unwearied 
researches, has left us a fairly accurate history of Rajasthan ; yet 
in some parts, his book is uninteresting. Our author has loft 
untouched nftany of the best portions ; and, moreover, as the early 
period is much obscured by fables, he plainly tells his readers 
no! to hope forerun accounts till.later rimes. 

The author promises in the beginning of his work to give a 
history of all the eight principalities about which Tod has written, 
namely:—1, Mivar or ITdayapur; 2, Marvdr or Jodhpur; 3, 
Btkanir and Kisangar ; 4, Kola ; 5, Bundi ; G\ Ambar or Jayapur ; 
7, Jasalrnir; and 3, the desert tract extending to the Indus. In 
accordance with that piomi.se, ho begins the history of Mivar in 
the number under review.' 

Before proceeding farther, we would glance at some of the 
sources from which these accounts are taken. Among them are 
the genealogies of the Rajput princes by a class of Brahmans 
cal let! Bkattds ; the work of Jay chandra, king of Javapfir ; and 
four manuscripts, namely, Khomanras, Rajvilas, Rajratnakara, 
and Jayviias. The occasional notes of Muhammadan historians, 
the oral traditions current amongst the Rajputs themselves, as 
well as what could be gleaned from inscriptions in the temples, 
are hugely made use of. In fact, the author has furnished us with 
the valuable fruits of sixteen years' incessant labour. 
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The author in the present number, after some preliminary 
remarks on the origin of the various Rajput families (which is 
still a very questionable point), commences his history of the 
lianas from Kauaksen. The second chapter is taken up with 
the accounts, fabulous and real, of Guha and Hap pa ; but the 
accuracy with which the dates of birth anil accession to the throne 
of Bippa have been attained is praiseworthy. Lappa according 
to Colonel Tod (and the translator agrees with him) was horn in 
Sam vat 760, and became king when Id years old. From this time 
up to the Uth century, fifty-nine sovereigns ascended his throne. 
The author divides this portion of his history of Mivar into four 
epochs. The first commencing with Kanakseu, A.D. 14+; the 
second with SUaditva and the destruction of Ballabhipur, A.D. 
524 ; the third with the conquest of Chi tor by Lappa, A.D. 728 ; 
and the fourth with the accession of Saktikumar. The third 
chapter begins with an account of the kings between Bappa and 
Samar Singha: and the rest is an interesting resume of the early 
Muhammadan invasions of India. 

We are ghul to observe, from the publication of this and some 
other similar works, that a spirit of historical curiosity is growing 
in the minus of our Bengali scholars. The important po'mts 
to be regarded in historical writing are, truth of matter, method, 
and clearness of expression ; and never to be forgotten is the 
maxim—“ nc quid falsi dicer a a udeat, ne quid veri non audeat 
historians” The writer, we think, has followed these rules ; and 
maintains a great amount of soberness, even when he might 
have been (as is the tendency of most Bengali writers of the day) 
carried away by the romantic fictions with which the history of 
the Rajputs has been interlarded. The manuscripts arc well 
collated, and the facts judiciously selected ; some notes are also 
added which will be useful to the reader. The style of the book 
is easy, but highly polished j it is as far removed from the pom¬ 
posities of the Bengali novel, as from the ungraceful crudities of 
most of our school-books. In spite of ail this there are some 
faults; but they bear a small proportion to its merits. We hope 
that the author will go on with his project; and should he he 
able to keep up throughout the same amount of energy that he 
has shown in this number, it will be highly creditable to him. 
We wish him ail success. 


Visvadarpana. Monthly : Part I, No. 7; Sravana. Calcutta : 
New School Book Press, 1279. 


T HE writer of the first article in the present number of this 
magazine censures the mode of education encouraged by 
the University, and followed in our schools at the present day; 
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and complains that the results are not so good as they ought to he. 
He divides his subject into three parts; corrections, changes, 
and adaptations. -The corrections he wants to make are, to 
decrease the number of English schools; and to appropriate the 
money saved thereby to the establishment of' vernacular schools. 
The writer enacts the part of Epbialtes, the dastard Greek who 
led the Persians around to the rear of Thermopylae; lie show's 
the enemies of Bengali advancement how they can attack it in 
a mortal point. We are sure the inconsiderateness of this advice 
will be apparent if it be examined a little more closely ; and 
at any rate no really patriotic Bengali of education will agree with 
it. If, as the writer hints pretty clearly, it is his aim to see the 
students of vernacular schools turn out good Bengali authors, the 
scheme he proposes will never answer his purpose. No one can 
write chaste Bengali unless he has some knowledge of the Sanskrit; 
but perhaps he wants all his countrymen to write such Bengali as 
he does himself. * On the other hand, the number of books that 
exist at present in tire language is very small. Any one with a 
moderate amount of ‘labour can master them all within a short 
year or two. We believe there is some truth in the censures 
which he pronounces on the manner of selecting subjects for the 
minor scholarship examinations. On the third topic which he 
touches upon, it is unnecessary for us to say anything. 

In the next article, the writer urges the necessity of granting 
pensions to the teachers and pandits of aidcd-schools. But 
where is the money to come from ? It is cot for the Government 
to supply the money ; it has done its duty when it gives a grant- 
in-aid ; so that the burden falls upon the managers of the schools, 
and they again are too poor to grant pensions who cannot some¬ 
times afford to pay their teachers in full. 

After reading so much folly in the first three articles, it y? 
rather a relief to come to the fourth :—“On attractions f —which 
is really very instructive. The translations of the Adkydtma. 
Edmdyana and the Mdkandeya Eurdna are of course conti¬ 
nued. 

We should like to know who taught the author of the papers in 
this magazine to write Bengali. In the original articles his 
language is inaccurate and colloquial in the extreme; and in 
his translations the harsh and high-sounding Sanskrit words that he 
makes use ofj are jarring to classical ears. Comparisons, says 
Dogberry in Much Ado about Nothing, are odorous. Had we 
more space than we can spare, we would have taken the trouble 
to compare an article of this magazine of scanty merits and 
high pretensions, with another from a number of the Bang® 
Darsana, and show that our criticism is a just one. We are 
really at a loss to understand how it is that such flimsy 
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productions have maintained their ground so long, and that the 
intelligent natives of Bengal are willing to waste their valuable 
time (we doubt if many are doing so),on such parlous heaps of 
trash. 


Ildlisahar Patrilcd. A fortnightly magazine : Part II. No. 4 : 
Jaisfcha. Calcutta : Columbian Press. 1279. 

T HIS magazine opens with a clever article on “The Musical 
Instruments of India.” The various instruments, now in 
use are divided into two main classes —svttra jantra * and the 
tala jantra, the first class is again sub-divided into three species, 
the tanlcdra, dhdnuka, and bainava . The .author gives a descrip¬ 
tion of all of them ; and has tried, where he could, to trace their 
origin in a really scientific manner. We wish the article had been 
longer. Passing over the second, which is merely a list of the con¬ 
tents of the Padniu Purdna, wc come to that headed the “ Kumara 
iSambhavam ” Some part of the text of the eighth canto is given 
and a translation is also appended. We doubt whether this is 
the real text. The edition of the “Kumara Sambhuva — Utta- 
rakhandxim published a few years ago by Professor Taranatha, 
seems to be the correct recension ; and the reasons which the 
Professor has brought forward in his preface to prove that the one 
generally read in Bengal is spurious, are fairly conclusive. Next 
comes some trashy blank verse—a part of a poem entitled fi Svar- 
yabhransa Kdvya , 5 ’ As far as we can judge of it from this number 
of the magazine, it seems an imitatiun or translation (whatever its 
author may chose to call it) of Milton’s immortal poem ; unless it be 
a parody on a poem published two or three years ago by a 
native convert,—“ The ISvurga bhrashta kdvya ”—a book as full 
<5f nonsense as this one. There is another piece of poetry— 
« The Love Mirage,” which is rather better. The article “ Out¬ 
spoken Truth ” is a disgrace to the magazine whose pages it 
sullies with its atrocious vulgarisms. It is an indecent lampoon 
on the character of some of the truly great men that have graced, 
or are gracing, Bengal with their uninternritfcent labours to 
mend the social, political, and moral depravity of their country. 
It only sets off in an unfavourable light the gross ill-breeding 
and boorish unmannerliness of the author. The last article, 
“ A Wonderful Creature,” promises to be a thoughtful one. 


* Those that assist in any way the assist him in keeping the cadence 
rise and fall of the voice of man come proper to a ‘peculiar style of song 
under this class ; whereas those that come under the Becoud. 
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Bang did Bhdskd o Bdngdld Sdhitya Bishay aka prasl&b. A 
discourse on the Bengali Language and Literature ; with a brief 
account of the lives of the most famous Bengali authors, together 
with short criticisms on their works. Part I, By Ramagati 
Nyayaratna. Hugli. Budkodaya Press. Sam vat. 1929. 


T HE thick veil that has for years shrouded the results of the 
intellectual culture of the Bengalis during the middle ages, 
is now in a way to be drawn aside, by a growing inclination to 
study the writings of the older authors, among our educated 
natives. Until very lately few of these gentlemen were aware of 
the fact that there existed in Bengal a literature worthy of the 
name and worth studying ; and for this reason many spent their 
time in reading the tawdry rhymes, trashy blank verse, and worth¬ 
less novels, that are every day issuing from the native press. 
Mention to them the name of Kavikankan or Govindadas, and 
the picture of an uncultivated Bengali of the old school imme¬ 
diately arose in their minds, and they perhaps recalled the ribald¬ 
ries of the Minerva press novels; but how little did they think 
that instead of hunting after poetry amidst the literature of 
foreign nations, they had but to turn to the literary history of their 
own country, and they would have found no cause to repent of 
their selection. Professor Ramagati’s book is an argument in sup¬ 
port of our thesis. It is certainly one of the most important books 
that has ever been published in Bengal. It is a comprehensive 
treatise, elaborately got up with the most unwearied research, em¬ 
bodying an amount of matter that we have not seen in a single 
volume for some time. 


The book opens with an account of the origin of the Bengali 
alphabet, which the author proves pretty conclusively to have been 
in use before the tenth century of the Christian era, and to be only 
a modified form of the Devanagari alphabet. The author then 
proceeds to the solution of the vexata questio :—What was the* 
origin of the Bengali language ? The wonderful similarity that 
exists among the roots, prefixes, affixes, &e., of the different lan¬ 
guages of the Aryan stock, and the life-long labours of Bopp 
and Curtius, Grimm and Prescott, Burnouf and Max Muller, prove 
beyond doubt that the Bengali was an offshoot of the original 
Indo-European language. Many have supposed that the Bengali 
was directly an outcome of the Sanskrit ; but the exact resem¬ 
blance which many of the current words in the former language 
bear to their corresponding ones in the Prakrit, is a sufficient refu¬ 
tation of this surmise. 


Exactly similar was the case in the rise of the Romance lan¬ 
guages of Europe. It is said, that the Latiu died in giving birth 
to these dialects; but this assertion is false; for the Latin in 
which Virgil wrote his poems was not the parent of the French or 
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Italian, but rather the Latin which was used in common speech by 
the masses at Rome. Just so, it was not the Sanskrit of Kalid&sa 
or Bhavablmti from which the Bengali took its rise; it was from 
the Pr&krit, the language of the lower orders. “ Dante,” says Max 
Muller, “ascribed the first attempt at using the vulgar tongue 
of Italy for literary compositions to the silent influence of ladies 
who did not understand the Latin language. Now, this vulgar 
Italian, before it became the literary language of Italy, held very 
much the same position there, as the so-called Prakrit dialects in 
India; and these Prakrit dialects first assumed a literary position 
in the Sanskrit plays where female characters, both high and low, 
are introduced as speaking Prakrit, instead of the Sanskrit* employ¬ 
ed by kings, noblemen, and priests. Here then we have tlie 
language of women, or if not of women exclusively, at all events of 
women and domestic servants, gradually entering into the literary 
idiom, and in later times even supplanting it altogether ; for it is 
from the Prakrit and not from the Sanskrit that the modern 
vernaculars of ludia branched off in course of time—from the 
domestic idiom of the mothers, sisters and servants at home.” 
Sanskrit, says our author, was not the mother but the grand¬ 
mother. But this assertion again is disposed of by the laws of dia¬ 
lectic regeneration. We quote Max Miiller again: “Almost all 
languages,” he says, “ divide themselves from the first into two 
great branches; one showing a more manly, the other a more 
feminine character ; one richer in consonants, the other richer in 
vowels; one more tenacious of the original grammatical termina¬ 
tions, the other more inclined to slur these terminations, and to 
simplify grammar by the use .of circumlocutions. Thus we 
have the Greek in its two dialects, the iEolie and the Ionic, 
with their sub-divisions the Doric and Attic ; in. German we find 
the High and Low German ; in Celtic, the Gadhelic and Cym¬ 
ric ; as in India the Sanskrit and Prakrit.” So that to carry the 
similitude farther, Sanskrit is rather an aunt than a grand-mother. 
But we must notice two important processes which are discernible 
in the formation of an easy from a difficult language. These are 
Samprasdrana and Biprakarsana ; and these two processes are 
clearly discernible in the formation of the Bengali from the San¬ 
skrit and Prakrit. Here a doubt arises ; there are many words 
in the Bengali which can be traced neither to the Sanskrit nor to 
the Prakrit, nor to the Arabic, nor to the Persian ; how are they to 
he accounted for ? This has led many of our philosophers to con¬ 
clude that the language of the aborigines of the country was the 
basis to which the Sanskrit and Pr&krit furnished materials for 
raising the superstructure, of the language. However this may 
be, this is not the place to discuss.the point. - 

We next come to the second chapter, where the Professor 
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commences his history of the Bengali literature, “Language, 
though in itself not a living creature, has yet its origin in 
the heart, which is the principal part in the organisation of a 
sentient being ; aud inasmuch as it dwells for ever in the sense 
of speech, and is the chief moving power of a rational animal, it has 
also, like that of the body, its infancy, youth, aud maturity." Fol¬ 
lowing this similitude, be divides bis history into three periods— 
the old, intermediate, and modern ; but we choose to call them 
the primitive period, the period of model literature, and the re¬ 
generation period. The first extends from the earliest times to the 
birth-of Chaitanya, A.D. 1485 ; the secoud from the time of Chait- 
auya to that immediately preceding Bharat Chandra, A.D. 1752 ; 
and the third from that time to our own. 

The first period is commemorated by the names of Vidy&pati 
and Chandidas, who have left us very little of their works except 
some fragments which can be gleaned from the Paddvali, Pada- 
kalpata.ru , &c. —religious works of the Vaishnavi sect. It is not 
certain when these Bengali Chaucers lived ; but the approximate 
date that can be assigned to them is the fourteenth century. 
Vidyapati's compositions are always deep though sweet ; and 
though in some places he is unintelligible, still Ins sweet music 
always enchants the reader. We have seen a Bengali book, the 
“ Purusha Pariksha,*’ which bears his name ; but for some rea¬ 
sons we think with our author, that this is a translation by some 
modern scholar from the original Sanskrit in which he wrote. 
Chandidas was properly the Gower, if not the Chaucer of Bengali 
literature. The same lively expression of natural feeling charac¬ 
terises both the English and the Bengali poet. Here we may as 
well notice that these two native poets took the style and metre of 
Jayadeva for their model; and his “voluptuous mysticism" 
pervades all their writings. 

As we mentioned before, the second period commences with the 
birth of Chaitanya. This period witnessed the Kkarckds of 
Jivagosv&m, the Chaitanya-Bhagavata of Brind£vandas, tho 
Mdmdyana of Krittivas, the Chandi of Kavikankan, the hymns of 
Bamesvara and Bamprasad and the Vidydsundara of Kaviran- 
jan. This was the period when the horrible and obscene rites of 
Bbav&nism on' the one hand, and the speculative doctrines of 
Vedantism on the other, gave way to the more practical religion 
preached by Chaitanya, which the people had for a long time been 
yearning after, and for which their minds had been in a manner 
prepared. The credit of beginning to write books in Bengali on a 
large scale, is due to the efforts of the Yaishnavas; and it was in 
imitation of these enthusiasts that Kavikankan and Krittivas, 
Goyindadas and Kasiram produced their immortal poems. It is 
curious to observe that in Bengal too, as in Europe during the 
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sixteenth century, literature began to flourish as the handmaid of 
a religious revolution. 

Krittiv&s wrote his Mmdyana about the year 1538 A.D. 
Nyayaratna tries to show that Krittivas was ignorant of Sanskrit, 
which appears highly probable ; the principal reason adduced in 
support of this thesis is, that while professing to give a Bengali 
version of Valmiki’s poem, he has given us almost a different thing. 
He was a highly imaginative and sensitive poet. 

Kavikankan was by far the greatest of the Bengali poets of 
this period. His Chandi occupies the same place amongst Bengali 
epics, as Milton’s Comus among English dramas. It is essentially 
a pastoral. It opens with prayers to Ganesa, Sarasvatf, Bakshmi, 
Chaitanya and llama; and then begins properly the poem, in 
which there are two stories. Without wearying our readers with 
an account of them, with which many of them are already well 
acquainted, we proceed to characterize the poetry of Kavikankan. 
He is at times more pathetic-and soft than any other Bengali author 
whose works we know. He loves to depict in words which 
befit tender thoughts,the sorrows of a love-lorn damsel, the forests 
in spring, a moon-lit bank, or a beautiful landscape. The Apsaras 
of heaven and the nymphs of the wood are his favourite compa¬ 
nions. Purling streams and flowery slopes; the sweet song 
of the Kokila, and the hum of the bee; sylvan solitude, and 
breeze laden with fragrance, are to him more than delights. 
There is a calm transparency and a tender beauty in his 
narrative, which fascinate every reader, and which are seldom, 
if ever, interrupted. His extensive acquaintance with human, 
nature places him in the same niche with Sir Walter Scott. 
Bike Ilomer, he too has given means of sustenance to thou¬ 
sands of the natives of this country. It is scarcely too much to 
say that in nice discrimination of characters he, of all Bengali poets, 
has most nearly approached Shakspeare. Never in his pictures, 
has he mixed the shade of one character with that of another. His 
K&lketu and Bharudatta, Dhanapati and Srimanta, Fullara and 
Lahand, Khullard and Durbal& are all different personages. He was 
poor; and his genius was richly displayed in his description 
of the poverty of Fullara. 13ut Kavikankan was not at the 
same time a faultless poet. In the conduct of his piece there are 
gross absurdities which a poet of less originality would not dare 
commit. Professor Ramagati has pointed out many of these, and 
they are too palpable to need any repetition here. His language is 
not so easy as that of Krittivas; and the broad provincialisms 
which he occasionally makes use of are either wholly obsolete or are 
used only in some obscure corner of Midnapur. His exact age has 
been a disputed point; but the scholarly ingenuity with which our 
author has made this out, reflects not a small amount of credit on 
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him. He shows that the poem was written some time between the 
years 1573 and 1603 A.D, 

K&sir&md&s was another luminary of this period. The lan¬ 
guage which he has used in his Bengali Version of the Mahabharata 
is much more polished and easier than the Ckandi of Kavikank- 
an ;* and it was in his poem that we see the Bengali payara roach 
its final perfection. His date is approximately fixed at about 
1668 A,D. Whatever may be said against Krittiv&sa’s knowledge 
of the Sanskrit, Kdsiram’s language has too much of Sanskrit 
words and idioms in it to allow of the supposition that he was 
unacquainted with the classical tongue of his country. To the 
honour of these poets be it observed, that it was the recitation of 
Kiittivasaud Kasirfim that infused some amount of knowledge, 
however small, into the minds of the lower orders of Bengal. 
The poor shopkeeper and the “ swinked hedger,” even now 
beguile the tediousness of their leisure moments by the pleasure 
they derive from the perusal of these poets; and the generality 
of their countrymen, even those that have some pretensions to 
some sort of education, could never have had access to the 
rich stores of philosophical and religious thoughts of their Aryan 
forefathers, much of which is embodied in the works of Valmiki 
and Vyasa, had it not been for these two. 

The other poets of this age are Ramesvara, Ramprasid and 
Kaviranjan ; of whom the second is known to many on account of 
the melodious songs he has left us. The tunefulness of theso 
songs is so peculiar and so thoroughly Bengali, that it has won 
for him a lasting renown ; and there is scarcely a single native 
who is not familiar with some of them. 

With these names ends this period. There were of course 
others; but they are perhaps too insignificant to merit any notice ; 
or perhaps none of their works are to be found, and therefore 
our author has left them out But the state of a language in a 
certain period is - best illustrated by the prose literature of a 
nation, and during the four hundred years which we have gone 
through in review, wo have found scarcely a single book written in 
prose, f Professor Ramagati thinks that the Raj avail (a list of the 
kings) of Tripura and the PratapMitya Charita by R&m R£m 
Basu, were written during this period. We have seen the latter 
work, but we do not think that the style in which it is written, or 
the language, can bear so early a date; it is probably the 
'production of the modern period. 


* This was merely the title of the 
poet, his real name being Mukunda- 
r&m. ’ 

t Of course we except the “ JPur- 


ueha 1’arikahAfrom our remark; 
hut even that we think belongs to a 
later period. 
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Here ends the first part of Professor Ramagati’s valuable work. 
With all its merits the book is not faultless. Uovindadas,* certainly 
one of the higher order of the Bengali poets, is passed over with¬ 
out any more comments on his writings, than that he used more 
Hindi words in his poems than any other author of his time. 
There are other omissions, but our notice has already become too 
long. We may at some future time dwell more in detail on them, 
after the second part is out; and these faults again are so insigni¬ 
ficant that we exclaim with the poet —— 

fjTfat || 

The style in which this book is written has much to recom¬ 
mend it. It is elegant, pure, and unaffected. The criticisms on 
the authors noticed are in most cases just and scholarly; and the 
accuracy with which the writer has fixed the dates of several of them, 
would do honour to any European scholar. The book will possess 
the charm of instructive novelty for most native readers, evon the 
most highly educated ; and schoolboys will read it with alacrity, 
because knowledge is given to them in an acceptable form, and 
not in that of a task. The varied learning and the wonderful 
research of the Professor, to which this book is an indisputable 
evidence, will help it to maintain its place among the studies of the 
educated youths of this country for years to come ; and we have 
no doubt that his example will soon be followed up by many who 
have made literary history one of their chief pursuits. 


Sdmataika Trikonamik — (Anglioe,) Plane Trigonometry. Part 
I. With the use of Logarithms. By Brahma Mohan Mallik 
Calcutta: Hitaishini Press, 1279. 


W ITH the utmost pleasure we hail this the first appearance 
of a treatise on Trigonometry in Bengal; and the more so 
as it comes from the hands of one of the ablest mathematicians 
among the Bengalis. Babu Brahma Mohan’s Euclid won for him 
golden opinions from all competent judges; and we believe his 
reputation will be increased by this edition of a Trigonometry 
in an elementary school-book form. He says in his preface: “In 

* A recent author says that Govin- Chaitanya ; but this assertion is dust* 
dadas, as appears from the language posed of by a line which we quote 
of his poems, was a contemporary/ of from one of his poems : ,' 

Yidydpati, and therefore lived before 

fstbsar ’itsta? t ~ 

iPT«r <^r tratsra Wl 
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the present treatise I have closely followed the plan of English 
authors, and wherever possible, adopted significant Bengali terms 
corresponding nearly in sound to the English names, for the Trigo¬ 
nometrical Ratios, Similarly* I have represented the constant 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter by the 
Devanagri letter 1|, resembling the Greek letter » in form and 
exactly in sound. Devanagri characters have also been used to 
represent angles referring to the circular*measure” The book 
comprises all the preliminary propositions that are required for the 
—solution of triangles; and a chapter on Logarithms and Logarith¬ 
mic series is, also added. The several parts of the book are nicely 
arranged, the definitions and requisite explanations given in the 
dearest manner; and as a considerable number of examples are 
appended at the end of each chapter, we doubt not that it will 
prove a very successful elementary work for educational purposes. 

The small interval of time that has been allowed between the 
publication of the Euclid and the book before us, leads us to hope 
that our author will undertake the preparation of the text-books 
for the other and more important branches of mathematics, and 
thereby obtain the heart-felt thanks of his countrymen for placing 
the sciences of the West before them in an acceptable form. 

It is worthy of remark too (though this point has been discuss¬ 
ed more than once in the pages of this Review), that the number 
of Sanskrit words made use of in this work, to express the techni¬ 
calities of Trigonometry, shows clearly the poverty of the Bengali 
language in scientific terms. Those who oppose the retention 
and culture of the* Sanskrit in our schools and colleges, if they 
would spare a little of their leisure to glance at this book, will 
certainly find that the cultivation of what is called the “ Vernacu¬ 
lar,” cannot supply them with words sufficient to write a treatise 
on any science. Almost all the scientific terms in English are 
taken either from the Greek or the Latin. Now, it is evident, that 
these terms would never have been obtained, nor could they have 
been understood, had it not been for the study of these two classi¬ 
cal languages by the scholars of Europe. Sanskrit should un¬ 
doubtedly hold the same place in Indian studies that Greek and 
Latin have held in those of the West. 


Kum&ra Sambhava. A poem by Kilidasa. Translated into 
Bengali verse by Rangal41 Eandop&dhy&ya. Serampore: Al¬ 
fred Press, 1279. 


T HE author of the Padmini Up&khydn now appears before 
us in a new light—that of a translator. He has long since 
tmm known to us as a writer of high literary culture ana good 
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taste; and, as a poet, the sweetness of his diction and the tender¬ 
ness of his feelings, as well as the high and animated strain to 
which he rises in describing the fiery Rajputs when they bleed for 
their gods and their homes, are familiar to every reader of Benga¬ 
li poetry. Kalidasa originally wrote his Kmn6.ra Sambhavam in 
seventeen cantos, of which the first seven only are generally read 
by his countrymen. The eighth canto has some obscene slokas ; 
and Siva and Uma, two deities whom the Hindus look upon as 
the parents of this universe, are made the subjects of this extreme¬ 
ly objectionable description. It is greatly to the credit of the good 
taste of the Hindfis, that they have left the remaining ten cantos 
of this poem, totally out of the curriculum of their studies. Babu 
Rangalal has proved a worthy representative of his ancestors in 
omitting these portions of the eighth canto, of which he has 
given only the '*Description of the Evening .” This, according to 
the unanimous verdict of critics, is the most beautiful piece in 
the whole poem, and our author has done well in appending it; 
and here too, ends his work. 

To those natives who are unacquainted with their national 
classic, the only means open of knowing the manners and customs 
of their ancestors during the Augustan age of Sanskrit literature, 
is to read the translations of the masterpieces of that period. This, 
as he says iu his preface, is the only motive which iucited our 
author to undertake this arduous task. Dryden has said some¬ 
where, that to translate a poem in a foreign language, and that 
in verse, requires in the translator not only a knowledge of good 
words and an elegant style, with a command overplus own mother 
tongue, but also a mastery over that of the original author. Not 
only is it requisite for him to render the author’s thoughts in 
pleasing numbers and varied metre, to enter into his feelings and 
sympathise with him ; but also that he be a poet himself. This 
is the secret of Dryden’s success as well as of Pope’s. Babu Ran¬ 
galal evidently seems to have discovered this j he shows all, or al¬ 
most all, these qualifications in this book. His language is in 
general sweet, and his versification pleasing. One of the chief 
peculiarities of Kalidasa wag^ that he could compress a compara¬ 
tively long train of thoughts within a single stanza. Our author 
has been somewhat unfortunate in his attempt to imitate this 
extraordinary terseness of the Sanskrit poets. In some places his 
language has, on this account, become obscure, and at others, his. 
diction is so hard, that when compared with the sweetness of the 
original, it becomes, to use Kalidasa’s own simile. 

Another fault,—and certainly a very grave one according to 
Sanskrit rhetoricians,—-which we found in going through^e work 
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is the distant connection (t£ 3 of words; but instances of 
this we are happy to assert, are few. On the whole, the book is 
very well written ; and we earnestly wish that it may receive its 
due applause from the literary circles of Bengal. 


2. General Literature. 


A Modern Version of Milton's Areopagitica: with Notes , 
Appendix, and Tables . By S. Lobb, M. A.—Calcutta: Thacker, 
41 Spink & Co„ 1872. 

M B, LOBB’S little volume would, we think, compare most 
favourably, both as regards matter and printing, with 
many of our best known editions of annotated ancient classics. 
Anyone who has endeavoured to get up Milton’s prose with the 
same thoroughness and in the same spirit as he read Demosthenes 
or Tacitus at College, will bail the scholarly commentary and ap¬ 
pendices of this book, as supplying a vast need to students of our 
great English classic. Be he Englishman or Bengali, there is 
no one, we imagine, who will not be able to learn much from thj 
elaborate notes, illustrations and tables which form the great body of 
the work; and the concise summary and the divisions of the argu¬ 
ment in the margin, give a most clear and comprehensive view of 
the treatise as a whole. 

The style of Milton’s prose, more Latin than English and there¬ 
fore peculiarly difficult to those who have never read the ancient 
classics, perhapl makes a paraphrase such as Mr. Lobb's “ Modern 
Version” seem a necessity in such a school-book here in India; 
but, knowing how ready native students are to think every thing 
of paraphrase and comment, and nothing of the original text, we 
regret that Mr. Lobb did not leave this business of translation to 
the teacher in the class-room, aod find a place in his book for the 
actual words of Miltoo. As it is we have corrections aud addi¬ 
tions, Preface, Introduction, Summary, Modem Version, Footnotes, 
Appendix, Supplementary notes, Addendum to note E, and finally 
three Tables occupying by themselves nearly 60 pages—while the 
ipsissima verba of the great Master find room only by scraps in 
corners. Bengali students, for whose immediate use the work 
was professedly compiled, will surely be apt, amid this labyrinth 
of explanatory matter, to lose sight of that which should be their 
real study, Milton’s own words: to Englishmen the Modern Version 
would appear less sacrilegious if alongside of or below it Mr. 
Lobb had given us the real thing. This could easily be managed 
in another edition by a little rearrangement: the footnotes, would 
loan nothing by being joined to their brethren called ‘ Supple- 
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men tary’ and * Addenda ’; the book would then look less like a 
mere crib ; and a certain want of solidarity in the whole, which 
strikes one at first reading, would be obviated. 

But of the subject matter of the work there cannot be two 
opinions. The * Version’ is spirited but plain ; the verbal criti¬ 
cisms are accurate; and the exhaustive mass of illustration and 
reference leaves little to be looked for elsewhere. But Mr, Lobb 
has by no means confined himself to bare paraphrase and com¬ 
mentary : he lias, we think, fully succeeded in giving us a picture 
of one phase of the political life of our Dation, at that most noble 
era of the deadty fight between a licensed and licensing hier¬ 
archy and Civil Right; when England amid the birth throes of 
Freedom and Truth,—“ casting off the old skin of corruption to 
outlive these pangs and wax young again”—at last took her own 
high place, the cynosure of a wondering world, and broadcast 
throughout priest-ridden Europe began “ disseminating the bless¬ 
ings of civilization and freedom among cities and kingdoms and 
nations.” Mr. Lobb’s object being, we take it, to give such a 
picture, he has naturally gone in more for historical commentary 
than for the Elenchs of Criticism. Table. II, which contains a life 
of Milton on an original plan, his personal history being printed 
in column parallel to that of England, is a most useful part of the 
work. 

"We are glad that our author has not quite succeeded in his 
expressed endeavour to sink his own personality : it is to that per¬ 
sonality we owe the most striking part of the book, the Introduc¬ 
tion. Here we have Mr. Lobb in his most enthusiastic vein upon 
a subject, about which there is no doubting his earnestness, even if 
we disagree with his somewhat advanced conclusions. Starting 
from an enumeration of the three great epochs which mark the 
successive stages in the development of the West, each with an 
epic of its own, he goes on to prophesy how in after times Milton 
' shall come again’—as Arthur the blameless king is, according to 
our Laureate, again to come. The overthrow of a priest caste 
founded upon apostolic succession involves that of an hereditary 
royalty founded upon divine right: and our new poet is to raise 
the psean over the breaking fetters of a licensed State cburcb, 
over the crumbling ruins of a mouldered constitutionalism : he is 
to celebrate in fit prose and verse the enthronement of Liberty and 
Fraternity: he is to prepare the way and make straight the 
paths for the advent of the great Deity—Humanity. Wheh this 
millemum fully comes, Mr. Lobb thinks it will have its own epkt 
—but till then he can give us little hope of aught but “ tenebrous 
versifiers.” 

However, the work is full enough of real information fos those 
whose ears are deaf to these Positive theories;—and If s^je such 
rearrangement and consolidation as we have suggested «k*ld be 
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brought about, we see no reason why, in reverse of the usual pro¬ 
cess, India should not send to England this volume, to become one 
of the standard editions of modern classics at our public schools. 


The Indian Antiquary: A Journal of Oriental Research in 
Archaeology , History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy , 
Religion, Folklore, <Lc&c. Edited by Jas. Burgess, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S. Bombay, 1872. 

W E regret that we have not space in the present number for 
more than a passing notice of the progress made by this 
admirable archaeological journal; in a future number we hope to 
consider more at length its more valuable features, and to draw 
the attention of our readers to some of the striking and novel 
information that has at times been put forth by Mr. Burgess and 
his able staff of contributors. Continuously and energetically 
supported by some of the best-known antiquarians in India—we 
notice that amongst the regular writers are Mr. Beames and Mr. 
Growse of the Bengal Civil Service, with Dr. Leitncr, Dr. Biihler, 
and Professor Blochmann of the Education Department, and many 
others—the Indian Antiquary could hardly fail of being a literary 
success; and we are glad to see that the later numbers are fully 
equal to the earlier, both in scientific value and in general interest. 

In the December number, we get an article from Mr, Beames 
on “ a copper-plate grant from Balasore” of the date 1483 A.D., 
with a facsimile. Dr. Hoerule of Benares follows with an inter¬ 
esting paper on a curious philological point. The Lady and the 
Dove is a pleasing translation of “ a Bengali song by a Hindu 
Female,” contributed by Dr. Murray Mitchell. One of the most 
interesting things that we have seen for a long time is a facsimile 
(the writing only being translated or transcribed in Roman charac¬ 
ters) of a Persian map of the world ; which is of such an amusing 
nature, and so thoroughly characteristic of a Muhammadan writer, '’ 
as in itself to relieve the number from any imputation of the 
dryness commonly ascribed to archaeological magazines. In this 
map, the European states are included within a few small tracts on 
the confines of the Universe, under the general names “ Farang” 
and “ Rfis” ; whilst important places like Sultanpur and Musjid 
Nasurali, and districts like Upper and Lower Bangasb, occupy 
large spaces in the centre. It will doubtless interest geographers 
to know that on the southern frontier of China is the u Place of 
“ the Children of the Lord Moses, where the Lord Muhammad so¬ 
journed during the night of his ascension and that on the north 
of China is the “ Place of Gog and Magog closed by Alexander. 
“Then; stature is one hundred cubits. Each increases till one 
“ thousand* When he dies they eat him.' 1 
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Art. I.—A LAND POLICY FOR NORTHERN INDIA. 

I T is in no spirit of presumption, but with an earnest desire 
for the welfare of a people among whom it is my lot to 
labour, that I say a policy is wanted, grievously wanted, in India at 
the present time. The nature and conditions of iny employment 
bring me into continual and close contact with the people, and 
enable me more or less to catch their tone of thought. The con¬ 
viction has forced itself on me that, our Government is no longer the 
same to them that it was. A feeling of distrust that, may easily 
warm into aetive dislike is growing up. An idea that the Govern¬ 
ment is hard, leans on its owif power and strength, and no longer 
seeks to adapt its measures to the wishes or even the good of the 
people is beginning to prevail. 

That this fueling seldom takes the form of open utterance is 
surely no matter for surprise, and no argument against its existence. 
I am prepared to hear its reality denied, and my opinion attri¬ 
buted to some change in my own mind, or to a freak of the imagina¬ 
tion. But the instinct which informs the mind of the unexpress¬ 
ed feelings, and the tone or disposition of those brought into con¬ 
tact with it, is one that I can generally trust, and I do not think 
it lias deceived me in this particular instance. Nor has the open 
expression of discontent been entirely wanting. The few natives 
who know me sufficiently well to dare to speak freely, have 
repeatedly declared their wonder at the measures of the Govern¬ 
ment in the last few years. Not long ago ail old zemindar, win? 
served us loyally in 1857, but seldom seeks an int#fvievy with any 
Englishman, said to me ,—“ We used to say the British Government 
was the best in India, we shall say so no longer.” The cultivators 
for whom the great Rent Act was passed, to whom we have given 
rights of occupancy and all the rest of it, have openly expressed to 
me their disgust at the way we have abandoned them to the 
zemindar. ‘ Your settlement is no settlement for us/ they say, and 
it is the truth. Which of the duties of the Government has been 
more zealously discharged than that of directing education ? Yet 
it is notorious that discontent on this point prevails, certainly 

1 B 
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among one very numerous class of our subjects. Perhaps no 
class in any country in the world lias more reason to be grateful lo 
its Government than the mercantile and trading clashes of this 
country. Yet we have hit upon so distasteful a method of com¬ 
pelling them to contribute to the revenues, that it is more than 
doubtful whether even they are with us. 

That the British Government of India is intrinsically had, 

I would he the last person to admit. I am not of those who, in a 
spirit of somewhat false humility, extol the perfections of na ive 
rule at the cost of our own. There can be to my mind no com¬ 
parison* between the two systems—if indeed a Native Government 
can be called a system at all, except a system of oppression. 
But, unfortunately for us, that generation which had experience of 
both kinds of administration is rapidly passing away even in the 
provinces most lately brought under British sway. A real Native 
Government, moreover, lias become an extinct species, a very Dodo 
in politics. All the Native States, even those in which least inter¬ 
ference has been exercised, are more or less civilised by our ex¬ 
ample. Nothing compels a man to keep his house in order so much 
as the presence of a spruce neighbour on his right hand and 
on his left. Side by side with the order, protection and honesty 
of British rule, even the descendants of marauders have*to 
adopt a comparatively constitutional form of government. It 
therefore docs not do to say that the people must like our 
Government because it is so much better than any they ever had 
before. They are rapidly forgetting what manner of thing then- 
former Government was Instead of using that potent engine we 
have in our hands—the schools of the country—to keep up the 
remembrance of ancient misiule, and enable them to appreciate 
their present state—we take care to teach the great mass of the 
population nothing but the praises of Akbar. It is a common 
supposition, at any rate in the village schools of the North-West, 
that British rule dates from 1857, and began with the income-tax. 
And even to the educated and enlightened native as to ail men, 
it is the ills, however small, that now gall him, and not ihe cala¬ 
mities that have passed, that are most impressive, and most 
burdensome. 

I am the last person to suggest fhat our subjects are ready 
or inclined to rise against us. Even if their discontent were much 
greater than it is, and their determination to free themselves had 
assumed any tangible form, they are quite powerless in our grasp. 
A rude, ignorant, uneducated mass without leaders, without arms, 
without money, and with no cohesion among themselves, what 
could they do ? I have no desire to resort to the argument of 
terror, a mean argument at the best even where it is well founded. 
But my object is to poiut out that feelings of discontent are in 
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existence, that the people instead of being drawn closer to our 
government and acquiring year by year a better appreciation of 
our motives, are drifting further away from us. Their suspicions— 
and no people are more prone to suspicion—are on the increase. 
Such a state of things, if devoid of actual danger, is at any rate 
undesirable. It will lead, if not checked, to worse evils ; and among 
the agrarian classes will most probably develop into chronic dis¬ 
content, and sap the prosperity of the country. Tu avert this dan¬ 
ger before it is too late, to bring the people to a better under¬ 
standing of us and our measures, something more is wanting than 
the mere discharge of the ordinary functions of Government, how¬ 
ever untiring and conscientious. Something more is needed than 
a steady progression in the old ways. Depend upon it if those 
ways were altogether right, the planes in which the governed and 
the governors move would approach and not diverge. Therefore I 
say that a policy is wanted—grievously wanted in India at this 
time. In pointing out the direction that this policy ought to take, 
most of my remarks will apply to the land, and the classes connect¬ 
ed with it. The greatest questions ir. India are naturally concerned 
with the laud. The population is almost entirely agricultural. The 
trade is agricultural. The backbone of the revenue is agriculture. 
It is unavoidable, therefore, that I should speak more of the land 
than any tiling else ; and the primary object of this paper is to ad¬ 
vocate a reconstructive policy regarding the land—a policy that shall 
restore, in this respect and to some degree, the ancient constitution 
of the country. My experience being derived entirely from the 
North-West, 1 wish to make no assertions whatever concerning 
other parts of thecouutry. But a great deal of what lam going 
to say will apply, I believe, with nearly equal force to Bengal, the 
Punjab, and Bombay ; aud perhaps to the Sladras Presidency also. 

It might be thought at first sight, that no class ought to be more 
attached to our rule than the landowners. Without going into 
the controversy as to the original nature of their rights, it is certain 
that they owe their present position chiefly to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Whatever they were originally, whether owners of the land 
or mere middlemen, their tenure was very uncertain, their profits 
very limited and precarious, dependent on the will aud caprice 
of a despot. The proclamations that inaugurated the British 
Government recognised aud confirmed their property in the soil, 
nor have we ever gone back from our word in that matter. Siuce 
that time the security of their titles has been unquestioned. 

Again, while under the Native Governments a comparatively 
small allowance for their maintenance was all that was left to 
the zemindars, we have relinquished half the rental to them ; and, 
by fixing the revenue for long periods, have made them sole 
masters of the profits accruing from the increased value of laud 
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during the currency of their leases. It might he well thought, 
that a class for whom so much has been done must be discontented 
from mere vice, if indeed it is discontented. 

But, unfortunately, the change from uncertainty to security, 
and from rackrenting to generosity, was not the only novelty 
introduced by us. Hand in hand with these undoubted benefits, 
came another innovation that has gone far in the eyes of the people 
to nullify all that they have gained. I refer to tlie forced sale 
of land for debt or arrears of revenue. Some time ago 1 was em¬ 
ployed in part of the Meerut district that belonged to the territory 
of the Begum Sombre, and had so recently been absorbed in tlie 
Biitish territory that many of the zemindars could compare the 
Native and the English revenue systems from their own experience. 
The revenue exacted by the Begum was nearly double that 
taken by us. Her revenue rates were, in fact, the full lent rates : 
and the zemindar's profit w'as confined to whatever he could mako 
out of his own farm, together with any small draw kirk or 
maintenance money allowed to him by the Begum. I have often 
contrasted to the zemindars their past and present condition, 
and urged upon them the advantages we had given them. Their 
enthusiasm, however, was never very great. They admitted the 
moderation of our assessment, but compared the rigorous machine¬ 
like severity with which we collect it with the lax ami capricious 
methods of the native administration. If the Begum did exact 


more, they would say, she always made allowance for had seasons. 
You must be paid whatever happens. Besides, they always went 
on to add, we ran no risk of losing our land under the Begum, 


while now we are always in fear of seeing it put up to auction. 
The Collector will sell it if we fall into arrears ; and if we borrow 


money to pay the arrears, the banya will sell it. 

Their argument in fact was this, that a heavy assessment 
without danger of losing their land bv auction sale is better 
than a light assessment in which this danger is always pre¬ 
sent, like a skeleton at a feast. Their opinion is, I think, 
very commonly shared by - the native landowners. Nor is it 
without very solid foundation. The History of the earlier 
years of the British rule especially justifies them in entertaining 
it. An assessment that was certainly not immoderate, if com¬ 
pared to those that preceded it under Native Governments, was 
so worked as to lead to something like a revolution of society, 


lu those days, to the evils incidental to our rigid system of collec¬ 
tion were superaddod the ignorance of our officers, and the fraud 
and chicanery of the Bengali officials and others, who followed 
our standard, as the vultures follow in the wake of an army. 
Estates were acquired as well by auction sale as by every species 
of fraud. Their owners were reduced to the condition of tenants- 
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at-will. They were ground down and trampled on by the men, 
often our own officials, who got possession of the land. And 
their cry was so loud, and the evil so gigantic, that even English 
law and English prejudice gave way. A Special Commission 
was appointed to remedy the injustice that was done. The 
Commission sat. But it did very little more. The evil so far 
from being stayed has gone on waxing ill strength year by year. 

The man through whose instrumentality the Special Commission 
was appointed, and who laboured more than any one else to have 
the injustice that had been done remedied, was Mr. Robertson, 
then Judge and Magistrate of Cawnpore, and afterwards Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the North-West. In a letter to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government, dated September 9th, 1820, he 
has so well described the evils inseparable from the transfer 
of the land from the old proprietors, that although liis remarks 
were made with immediate reference to the acquisition of estates 
by fraud, they are well worth quoting, and are as pertinent now 
as they were fifty years ago. 

After explaining how the real profits and subsistence of the 
old proprietary bodies was their seer land, and how there existed 
in almost every village, in addition to those whom alone we with 
our English ideas recognised as proprietors, various grades and 
classes having a beneficial interest in the soil, he goes on to show 
the effect of handing over a village to a landlord of the new 
English stamp. 

“ Supposing, however, the village to come into the hands of a 
Dewau, Nazir, Tehsildar or any otl>er description of person regard¬ 
ing himself as the landlord, according to our European notion of 
landed property, what a revolution must ensue. 

“ The new landlord, to obtain his allowance of 13 per cent, 
in full must require rent for the seer lands, which, as I have shown, 
had hitherto been subject to merely a nominal aud imperceptible 
assessment. 

“ But these lauds had been distributed among the nearer 
relations of the village chief; or, in other words, had been ap¬ 
plied by him not only to his own support, but to the sacred 
duty, as they esteem it, of maintaining his more immediate family 
connexions. According to the numerical strength of the family, 
the prevailing local custom, or the extent and capacity of the 
land, there may have been ten, twenty, or fifty high-spirited Raj¬ 
poots who thence, for themselves, their wives and children, derive 
a subsistence which were it subject to assessment the laud can 
never yield. 

“ Stripped then of that which had supported their progenitors 
for centuries, aud degraded to the rank of common cultivators, 
what is left for them but to wander abroad in search of a liveli- 
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Loot! winch they know not where to seek, or to remain at home 
exposed to hourly mortification, and doomed to pine in distress 
where their forefathers, constituting the yeomanry of the country, 
had lived.in independence and comfort.” 

Mr. Robertson goes on to show that, while such was the result 
of our innovations to the people, to the Government it was al¬ 
most worse. The courts wore crowded with suitors vainly praying 
for redress. The country was rift: with crime of all kinds. And 
while in one pergnunah in Cawnpore which had by a fortunate 
combination of circumstances escaped this revolution, crime was 
rare, and no village police or chowkedars existed, in another that 
had passed almost entirely into the hands of one of our officials, 
thefts were numerous aud a large body of village police had to he 
entertained. 

If 1 had space, I would quote more from Mr. Robertson’s letter. 
It is a document that ought to bo published, aud will he perhaps, 
now that some attention is paid to our old records. Rut I 
have given enough for my purpose. His description of the slate 
of the ousted proprietors is accurate and truthful. And there is no 
need to alter a line of it to make it applicable to the state of things 
now existing and that has existed, ever since he wrote. 

Is it theu to he wondered at, if the brightness of our gifts, 
security of title, and a moderate assessment, has been some¬ 
what dulled in the peoples eyes by the shadow of these 
dangers 1 They have seen a new class springing up under our 
rule, and engulfing all the oldest and most honoured families 
in the land. Whatever may he said regarding our creation 
of landlords, or occupancy rights, of this there can be no 
doubt, that the class of ex-proprietors is our own work, the 
offspring of our laws. The men who have lost their auccstral 
lands by auction sale cannot look back beyond the origin of 
British rule. Few will deny that in any country the exist¬ 
ence of a large class of men who were once owners of the 
land they now cultivate, and who still consider themselves tlio 
rightful owuers, is a source of political weakness to the Govern¬ 
ment. How much more so when that class is daily on the in¬ 
crease, aud when the conditions of the Government are such as 
they are in India. Each old family, as it sees its neighbour fall, 
aud his place occupied by some grasping usurer, trembles for itself. 
It is very easy to preach and tell them it is their own fault if 
they fall into the pit The habits and traditions of generations 
caunot be shaken off. Money will be borrowed, aud estates mort¬ 
gaged. Everything is on the side of the usurer, and everything 
against the rude Brahmin, Rajpoot, or Mussulmau. The rate of 
interest remains much the same, while the power of recovering 
the debt is increased by all the strength of our Government. In 
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many districts the trader and niouey-leiidor have already taken the 
place of the old land-owning classes. In Cawnpore, tor instance, 
out of 2,oII villages, Air. Halsey tells us G!) per cent, have been 
transferred, besides a large number of poitions of villages. In 
others the change is merely a question of time. To show the 
speed at which it is progressing, it may bo mentioned that in one 
sub-division of Et await, a money-lender who had only a small 
share of one village thirty yeais ago, is now master of forty entire 
villages and has shares in as many more. And to whatever part 
of the country wt- turn, much the same story meets ns. From the 
Punjab, fiom Bombay, from Central India, everywhere the'’ ancient 
owners of the soil are giving place to the trader and the usurer. 
Speaking of Bombay, Justice Melvill of the High Court says in 
a judgment recently delivered :— 

“ 1 am strongly disposed to agree with the C-deutta Judges as to the 
impolicy c»f allowing sides hy mortgages in the MofushiJ. The mass of 
mm (gages consists of mortgages of ancestral fields, made hv ignorant 
cultivators to greedy and unscrupulous nionev-Jendeis, The great, 
object of the money-lender is to gel the, land into his own hands, and 
when he has succeeded, he is the worst possible landlord, spending 
nothing on the improvement of his estate, and lack-renting the unfor¬ 
tunate ryot, whose proprietary rights have passed fioiu him. but who 
is willing to slave for the usurer rather than abandon the field of his 
fathers. When we. stand between two classes sucli as these, it is the 
borrower, and not the lender, whom we should protect. Any measure 
which tends to the general transfer of proprietary rights in land from 
the cultivating to the money-lending classes, should, in my opinion, he 
viewed with the greatest jealousy.” 

A recent issue of the Indian Observer brought to notice a case 
in the Saugor district, in which the estate of an old Rajpoot 
Chief, numbering nearly one hundred villages and lightly assessed, 
was advertised for sale on account of a debt amounting to less than 
one year’s purchase of the revenue payable to Government. 

In the Punjab the evil has lieen held in check for a long time 
by the action of the Executive Government. Sales of land for 
debt were legal, but the sanction of Government or the Judicial 
Commissioner was necessary in each case, and was seldom or 
never given. When the High Court was established, this function 
of sanctioning sales was made over to it. What the action of 
the Court has been is not known to me. But wo know what may 
be expected of any High Court in a matter of this kind. Their 
sanction is not legally required to the sale of land in execution of 
a decree, and they will probably, and perhaps rightly, decline to 
have anything to say to it. Such a matter m such a country as 
the Punjab should hardly be left to be dealt with in so very tor¬ 
tuous a way, If land ought not to be sold for debt, surely the 
best way of arriving at the desired end is by direct legislation. 
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It is hardly statesmanlike to leave it to the caprice of the 
J udges. 

In the Jhansie and Nerhudda territories sale of laud for debt 
was until very recently unknown. The Central Provinces have 
however adopted this, as some think, necessary part of a civilised 
jurisprudence. To debts contracted on merely personal security, 
and carrying an interest proportionately high, has been given the 
security of the landed property of the debtors. The result can¬ 
not be doubtful. 

Tho^iinfairness and hardship of allowing debts contracted under 
a former' state of things to be recovered by sale of the debtor’s 
land is so well illustrated by what has occurred in Jhansie, that 
I shall venture to put it at some length liefore the reader. From 
the description of what has occurred and is occurring in that pro¬ 
vince, it may be understood how the introduction of the same law 
worked in the older provinces in the earlier years of our rule. 
And any one who possesses even to a feeble degree the capacity of 
putting himself in the place of others, will have no difficulty in 
understanding the feelings of the victims of the law. I quote the 
following paragraphs from the Report of the Settlement Officer of 
Jhansie. 

414.—“ The majority of estates, and shares in estates, however, 
which have been alienated, and are now held by mortgagees, or by 
managers appointed by the Civil Court, were alienated on bonds 
executed, or on decrees given, on account of the debts incurred by 
the ancestors of the present proprietors, during the time of the 
Mahratta rule. But these alienations bear but a small propor¬ 
tion to the bonds and mortgage deeds held by the Marwarees, and 
other money-lenders in the district.. Until quite lately, landed 
property has had no real value. What rights did exist were so 
little respected ; the tenure of landed property was so insecure ; and 
the demand made by the Native Governments was so excessive, 
that the money-lenders did not care to obtain possession of the 
estates of their debtors. They kept the names of the latter in 
their books, allowing the original loans to increase year by year, 
by the addition of interest atid compound interest, and by renew¬ 
ing the bonds from time to time. In this way sums which were 
originally insignificant have swollen into enormous amounts ; and 
now the money-lenders, seeing that a settlement has been made 
on liberal terms, and that property is secure, are eager to get the 
estates of their debtors into their own hands. 

445.—“ In pergunnah Mote especially, the landholders are indebt¬ 
ed to the Marwarees and other money-lenders In some instances, 
it. would perhaps be the best thing that could happen, that the 
estates should be transferred Lo-the money-lenders. They are capi¬ 
talists, and being shrewd and intelligent, they probably would 
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expend money on the improvement of the estates; whereas the pro¬ 
prietors are improvident and extravagant, and woidd, under any 
circumstances, always he in debt, and would mismanage their affairs. 
But, as a rule, the zemindars are industrious and careful ; and it 
would he a great hardship to them, as well as most impolitic, to 
allow their estates to pass into the possession of the money-lenders, 
in payment of debts which were incurred long ago, under peculiar 
circumstances, by their ancestors, and which now, owing to interest 
and compound interest, amouut to sums which they cannot pos¬ 
sibly pay. It should be the duty of the Courts and of the dis¬ 
trict authorities to examine most closely the accounts- of these, 
money-lenders, to strike off all illegal interest, and to make every 
effort possible to prevent the transfer of landed property ; to bring 
about a fair settlement of accounts ; and to provide for the pay ¬ 
ment of whatever may he leallv due by instalments, or by any 
other arrangement which might be agreed upon.’’ 

During the very short period that had elapsed since Jhansic 
had become a part of British territory, it was found at the time 
the Settlement Officer wrote, that out of 087 villages, 50 had 
been lost to their original owners. Besides those, 88 portions of 
villages had been transferred. Altogether it was found tlf '* 
per cent, of the entire district had changed hands ; although, owiiit 
partly to the exertions of the local officers and partly to the 
ignorance of the people of the change in the law, sales in actual 
execution of debt bad hitherto been avoided. Two years ago, 
however, auction sales began, and unless something is done to 
stop them they will no doubt, under the circumstances of the pro¬ 
vince as above described, increase with grfcat iapidity. 

In 1871 the Commissioner of the Division writes to the Reve¬ 
nue Board concerning this matter, as follows. After remarking 
on the legality of the sales in one of the districts which had been 
questioned, he goes on to say :— 

44.—“ There is another aspect of the case that should be cou- 
“ sidered. namely, the political one. It embraces the question 
“ of sale of landed property in execution of decree, not only 
“in Jalome, but throughout the division. It is too late to 
“question the expediency of the extension of Act VIII. of 1859 
“ to Jhausie, and the enactment of Act XVIII. of 1807 ; but 
“ I may be permitted to say that I regard their introduction 
“ with very great regret. The country, not long emancipated 
“from native rule, is very backward when compared with the 
“ older provinces, and it was not prepared for so gicata change. If 
“it had been possible to have prevented these Acts having retros- 
“ pective effect, and limited their action to engagements made 
“subsequent to their introduction into the division, the evil would 
“ have been comparatively slight, aud the people would, at all events, 

1 0 
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“ have accepted liabilities with their eyes open, but the fact has 
“ been very different. Debts incurred under a different system ; 
“ mortgages entered into witli a looseness and ignorance of the 
“ consequences, which will now only too surely ensue, are beiug 
“ brought into Court and will be carried through to the bitter end. 
“ The Marwaree knows no mercy. These bankers who originally 
“ settled in the villages under the protection and patronage of the 
“ Boonddla zemindars at a time when such protection was worth 
“paying highly for, and iu return assisted their patrons with funds 
“ on the occurrence of marriages or other high festivals, now fiud 
“ their former patrons at their feet,. The old thakoors will be sold 
“ up. The running accounts of many years will he brought for- 
“ ward, instalments ignored, and whether true or false they cannot 
“ be disproved by the zeiniudars, who never kept any accounts. 
“ District officers will but rarely bo able under Section 244 to save 
“ the ancestral property from passing into other hands, and seven 
“ or eight years hence, perhaps earlier, the land will be in the hands 
“ of those money-leuders who will prove a source of weakness to 
“ the State, who are proverbially the worst landlords, and who will 
“carry rack-renting to its utmost limit." 

In the older provinces of the North-West, the evil has becu so 
fully acknowledged ami the need of a remedy has been so long 
manifest, that it is hardly necessary to weary the reader with 
quotations. But I may be excused for laying before him the 
following passage from Sir. Aucklaud Colvin's memorandum ou 
the revision of settlements, as it shows clearly that, great as it 
already is, the evil of the tiansfer of laud from the ancient pro¬ 
prietors to the trading classes is yet but the small cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, the herald of the storm, and not the 
storm itself. 

Although they have lost their proprietary rights, in many 
cases the old zemindars have continued to cultivate their an¬ 
cestral fields. The custom aud feeling of the people, with the 
absence of aoy ready method .of raising the rent, have protected 
them hitherto from enhancement and rack-renting. 

All this, as Mr. Colvin has well shown, is passing away. We 
are doing our utmost to destroy the custom, to uproot the feeling. 
We have provided the landlords with a cheap and speedy process 
of enhancement. They are beginning to know their strength and 
to wield the weapon we have placed in their grasp with no 
feeble hand. 

“A growing habit," says Mr. Colvin, “of raising rent has tended 
to weaken the feeling of respect with which prescription had 
clothed the old occupant cultivator, llcnce, though the land¬ 
lord of our generation is slow to use his new powers, he is 
gradually being brought to appreciate them. When as yet wc 
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hear of rents greatly rising, we may, I take it, pretty generally 
assume, that they are rising either when they are taken in kind, 
and where the effect of higher prices is felt immediately ; or that 
they are rising on tenants-at-will; or on those classes which, 
though vested by ActX. of 1859 with rights of occupancy, are mere 
creatures of the landlord, sew uni pecus, kachees, maleos, and 
such like. The old tradition still protects the former quasi - 
proprietary bodies ; or if the tradition fails them, they are not 
slow to assist themselves. There arc villages here within sixteen 
miles of the. table at which I am writing, where it is as ljutch as 
the auction-purchaser’s life is worth to show his face unattended 
by a rabble of cudgcllcrs. He may sue his tenants and obtain 
decrees for enhanced rents ; but payment of those rents he will 
not get. 

“ A long series of struggles commencing iu our Courts, marked 
iu their progress certainly by affrays, and very probably ending 
in murder, may possibly lead him at length to the position of 
an English propiietor. But in defence of their old rates the 
Brahmin, or Rajpoot, or Syud community, as the case may be, 
ignorant of political economy and mindful only of the traditions 
which record the origin and terms of their holding, will risk pro¬ 
perty and life itself.” 

This, then, is the prospect that we have before us, A very 
large number of old families have been „»ed either in the earlier 
days of our rule or since. Their estates have been forcibly trans¬ 
ferred. The owners, men chiefly of the proud and warlike classes, 
are reduced to the condition of tenants of thq graspiug and usuri¬ 
ous creditors who have in most cases purchased their estates. 
Hitherto they have been to a great extent shielded from enhance¬ 
ment, and have retained some of their former privileges iu 
the shape of a low rate of rent. This last remnant of dignity and 
comfort is now being snatched from them, and from him that hath 
not. is being taken even that which he seeineth to have. When to 
this is added, that the class thus described is daily on the increase, 
that the latest returns published show a large augmentation in the 
number of transfers, has not enough been said % Is it not time to 
step out of the old grooves ? There are breakers ahead. They 
are clearly seen. Let us 'bout the ship, and strive to get her out of 
the current that is hurrying her on to them while we can. The 
events of 1857 brought the question of the transfer of land very 
forcibly home to the minds of many men. It was taken up by 
the Government, and underwent very considerable discussion in 
England and India. The result, however, was very much like the 
result of many of our discussions. A large file was made, duly 
docketed, and tied up secundum artem with the fitting length of , 
red tape. But nothing was done. The lawyer and political econo- 
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mist had it their own way. It is always very easy to give ft 
hundred good reasons for doing nothing. And proposals for ‘ taisser 
alter * have the advantage of appealing to the natural timidity and 
indolence of some men, and to the weariness and want of leisure of 
others. Notwithstanding the advice of man)' eminent men, it was 
decided to leave the law alone, aud to trust all to Providence and 
Section 244 of the Civil Procedure Cotie. It was trying to stop 
a torrent with a straw. To show the different views held at that 
time, I cannot do heller than quote from the very able minute in 
which ^ir George Edmonstoue summed up the discussion, and 
gave his judgment against any material alteration in the law. 

“30. The objections made to such alienations in this country 
rest apparently on political and economical grounds. 

“ 31. The objections seem to he— 

IsC—That the practice, not being in accordance with native 
feeling, nor with the customs of Native Governments, produces 
discontent, and impairs the loyalty aud good will of the old here¬ 
ditary families. 

2 ml. —That, under its operation, these influential families are 
supplanted by interlopers of the mercantile class, who are viewed 
with dislike by the tenantiy, and in times of difficulty are unable 
to aid the Government in the suppression of disturbances. 

Ih'd .—That indebtedness is encouraged among the people by the 
ready and adequate .security which the land offers. 

“ 32. Others may he stated, but these are the principal objections. 

“33. Now, it cannot be denied that, during the distmbances of 
1857-oS, the auction-purchasers of landed estates in these provin¬ 
ces were generally ejected from the possessions of their acquired 
rights by the former proprietors, and from this the disconteut and 
disloyalty of the latter may be inferentially ascribed to the ‘direct 
and constant action of Government institutions in depriving 
them of their ancient possessions.' But on a wider view it must 
be admitted that the forcible extension of the interloping purchasers 
could not have been attributable to theopeiation of this cause only. 
For in Bengal the practice, which it is sought to condemn, prevails 
at the least to the same extent as in these provinces, while sales 
for realisation of revenue, which are no less opposed to native 
feeling than sales in execution of decrees, are much more abso¬ 
lutely and relentlessly carried out than here. Yet, whatever the 
natural dissatisfaction arising from the alienation of ancestral 
lands, the loyalty and the good will of the people were not impair¬ 
ed, or, to speak more precisely, there was no overt manifestation 
of disloyalty among the people of Bengal proper. That was con- 
lined to Behar, the people of which are of the same classes, charac¬ 
ter, aud creed, and have the same customs as those found in these 
proviuces aud Oude, 
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“ 34*. Again, to take an instance the other way, there is no part 
of the country where disturbances were more universal, or were 
more indubitably traced to the resident population, or where dis¬ 
order continued so long prevalent, as the districts of the Jhansie 
and the Jubbulpore Divisions, and yet in no district of those 
divisions, Tlumcerpore alone excepted, is there any recognized, 
right of property in the land ; and of course no sale of rights in 
land, whether for realisation of revenue, or in execution of civil 
decrees, has ever occurred. Those districts were just as seriously 
and generally disturbed as the districts of Banda and Humoerpore, 
where the practice in question does prevail, and this is all the 
more remarkable because many of the landholders in the Jubbul¬ 
pore and Jhansie Divisions, besides enjoying exemption from 
process against their lands in satisfaction of their debts, hold on a 
privileged tenure known as ' oobaree’ and pay a mere quit-rent. 

“ 35. It seems to mo therefore that, however true it may be 
m theory that the loyalty and good will of the people must be 
impaired by ‘the direct and constant action of Government in¬ 
stitutions in depriving them of their ancestral possessions,’ the 
events of 1857-58 do not justify the inference that the distur¬ 
bances in these provinces wore aggravated by the operation of that 
cause. The restraints of law and authority were withdrawn ; 
the prevailing impression I believe to have been that our rule was 
extinguished : and just as the viler classes of the population took 
to indiscriminate plunder and violence, so the old proprietors took 
the opportunity of resuming possession of what had ceased to be 
their property only under the execution of a law and a S} T stem 
which were in complete ubeyauce, and in their belief had come to 
an end. 

“ 36. The second proposition is one that can hardly be denied. 
It is certain that the old hereditary Landholders do exercise an in¬ 
fluence in their own villages and in their neighbourhood, such aa 
the new men, belonging to the mercantile classes, can seldom 
acquire, and that they are consequently better able to support the 
Government in time of difficulty. In a political sense, therefore, 
it is for the interest of Government to protect the old hereditary 
■'proprietors in the possession of their ancestral estates, and to 
maintain in their integrity the coparcenary communities which are 
found, more or less, in a!l*the districts of these provinces. 

“ 37. But the question arises whether the Government is war¬ 
ranted in working out a political end by legislation, the justice of 
which, as it seems to me, can hardly be defended, and this ques¬ 
tion, I apprehend, can be answered in one way only. If it be a 
true and a just principle that the whole of a man’s property is 
liable for his bond fide obligations, I do not see how the Govern*, 
ment can, with propriety, violate that principle, and deprive 
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creditors of the ultimate security for recovery of their loans, in 
order that the hands of the executive may be strengthened. 

“ 38. Again, whether, in an economical point of view, the trans¬ 
fer, which is gradually going on, of lands into the hands of 
capitalists is an unqualified evil must be doubted. In theory, at 
least, it must be held to be beneficial to the interests of agriculture 
and commerce, and to the general prosperity of the country ; and 
many instances, I have little doubt, could be cited in which the 
improved management and the larger resources of an intelligent 
and euterprising capitalist have produced very satisfactory results. 
‘ There can be little doubt,’ as Mr. Strachey says, ‘ that the new 
proprietors are generally men of greater wealth and intelligence 
than their predecessors. The greatest possible of evils in any 
country is that the proprietors of land should be unable to under¬ 
take any works for its improvement, and the curse of landholders 
impotent for good is doubly heavy in a country which is almost 
entirely an agricultural one. 1 

“ 39. Passing on to the third proposition, I must express my 
belief to be that were the sale of lands for recovery of debt absolutely 
prohibited, there would be no diminution of indebtedness among 
the people. The only effect would be greater recklessness on the 
part of borrowers, and greater rapacity on the part of the money¬ 
lenders. In the Saugor and Nerbudda territories (Jubbulpore), 
where the land is not liable to process of attachment and sale, the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the people are said to be excessive, 
beyond comparison greater than those of the landholders in these 
provinces. There, to use Mr. Readers words, ‘recklessness and 
dishonesty have no bounds. There is no sense of liability. What¬ 
ever may be the terms of a loan, they are accepted. The tenure of 
the laud is safe, so long as the Government lien is discharged. The 
creditor cannot oust, and sooner or later is glad to make a compro¬ 
mise. Thus capital is expended on personal gratification. Agricul¬ 
tural enterprise, if it does not recede, does not pass over tradition¬ 
ary bounds. There is no improvement, no progress.’ 

“ 40. In the district of N'eemuch, too, where similarly proprietary 
right in the land is not recognised, the same state of indebted¬ 
ness among the landholders obtains, and these two instances afford 
the strongest possible presumption that, were the alienation of 
land for recovery of debt put a stop fo, there would not be one 
debtor the less among the landholders of these provinces. They 
would borrow nevertheless, but at more exorbitant rates of interest 
than even now are extorted from them.” 

The great authority on the other side was Sir W. Muir, then the 
Junior Member of the Revenue Board. With him were men like 
the late Mr. Mayne, men intimately acquainted with the people, 
and capable of forming a judgment on the plain facts before them 
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without being led away by any a priori considerations, or any 
prejudices in favor of so-called principles of economy or jurispru¬ 
dence. 

What Sir W. Muir’s views were at that time may be gathered 
from the following paragraphs of a memorandum written by him 
in 1858:— 

“ 7. But whether regarded by the natives to be right or to be 
wrong, the practical result of these sales has been equally disas¬ 
trous. They contributed seriously to the embarrassment of Govern¬ 
ment and to the confusion and disorder of the days of anarchy. 
They proved an eminent source of weakness. This is' a fresh 
argument agaiust the present system, superadded to the evils that 
were already felt to call for the adoption of all possible means for 
checking the frequency of sales and permanent transfers. 

“ 8. I am of opinion that a material restraint upon these sales 
may be devised without injustice and in complete conformity with 
the habits and prepossessions of the people ; and that debts may 
be to a great extent adjusted without resort to sale. 

“ 9. I would not place any restriction on the direct and volun¬ 
tary alienation by proprietors of their land ; or on the actiou of the 
Courts in enforcing deeds of such alienation. But I would confine 
the action of the Courts, so far as causing permanent alienation, 
strictly to cases of direct and absolute sale.” 

Such were the views of Sir William (then Mr.) Muir. And it is 
impossible not to wish that they had been carried iuto effect. For 
fortune is like the Sybil. She comes with her opportunities for 
doing good, and offers to us the power and occasion of righting 
that which is wrong. If we reject her terms she may come again, 
and it may be yet once again. But each time that she comes the 
gift in her hand is less, while the price she asks is more. Till at last 
when the experience of years compels us to recoguise the worth 
of the proffered gift, we have to purchase a small remnant of the 
boon once held out to us at a cost of toil, danger, and difficulty a 
hundredfold more than would have won it at first. 

The arguments used with such fatal power by Sir George 
. Edmonstone in the minute I have quoted are those agaiust which 
it will be necessary to fight now, if we wish to stop the alienation 
of land. It is expedient, therefore, to examine them in some 
detail. 

Now, in the first place, it may be as well to say that Sir George 
Edmonstone did not attempt to deny or to slur over the existence 
of the evil. He did, indeed, doubt whether the alienation of land 
had much to do with the disturbances of 1857- He pointed out 
that in places such as Lower Bengal whore compulsory sale was 
frequent, the people were not actively disloyal. While in divisions 
such as Saugor and Jhansie and Jubbulpore, where no property in 
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iho soil had l>een recognised, and such transfers were impossible, the 
population rose almost to a man. But what does this argument 
amount to ? Simply to this, that the alienation of land was not the 
only cause of revolt—a position which is not disputed. But if the 
matter is enquired iuto village by village, it will, I think, be found 
that those villages in which auction-purchasers had ousted the old 
proprietary families were foremost in the fray. Listen to the des¬ 
cription that is given by Sir George himself of the state of these 
old proprietors, and then say whether it is wonderful that they 
Bhould have seized the opportunity opened out to them by the 
anarchy’of the time. “ The ruin/' he writes, “of the hereditary 
proprietor is complete before his land is sold. The unrelenting 
action of the Civil Court ejects him from his property and reduces 
him to the condition of a mere tenaut-at-will. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred he is rack-rented; and, unable to take to 
other than agricultural occupations, he has no means of improving 
his circumstances.” Where should we look for rebels unless among 
a class such as this % What is wanting to make a revolution when 
there are thousands of men in so desperate a condition, but a Cati¬ 
line to lead them ? It is hard to understand how Sir George 
Edmonstone, knowing the state and number of the ousted pro¬ 
prietors to be what it was, could seriously argue that the compul¬ 
sory alienation of land had not produced discontent and had not 
aggravated the disturbances in these provinces. If it could be shown 
that disloyalty was not produced, that discontent was not engen¬ 
dered, that the loyalty and good will of the old hereditary 
families was not impaired by the sale law, one of the main argu¬ 
ments for an alteration in the law would be gone. But I am bold 
to say that it neither has been nor can be shown ; and that it is 
impossible to reconcile Sir George Edmonstone’s arguments with 
the facts as stated by himself. 

That the influential families arc supplanted by interlopers of the 
mercantile class, who are viewed with dislike, while the old 
families are still looked up to by the peasantry as their natural 
leaders, is Admitted. The political weakuess arising from this state 
of things is also acknowledged. But to meet this, two arguments 
are adduced. The first, which I may call the lawyers’ argument, 
is in the mouth of everybody who opposes the prohibition of 
compulsory sale. The whole of a man’s property, it is asserted, 
is liable for his bond fide obligations. And the Government, it 
it urged, is not warranted in working out a political end by legis¬ 
lation, the justice of which cannot be defended. There is a 
good deal of confusion in this argument. It is not proposed, 
and so far as 1 can understand never was proposed, to save a man 
from paying his just debts. Nor has it been intended by a re¬ 
trospective enactment to annul mortgages or conditional sales that 
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have already been concluded. Where then is the injustice ? 
What possible injustice is there in enacting that for the future land 
will not be sold in execution of decrees for debts incurred after the 
passing of the measure ? If that is unjust, then the abolition of 
purchase in the army was pregnant with injustice. Yet, among 
the many objections pressed against that measure, the cry of in¬ 
justice to the money-lenders to whom future commissions became 
of no value as a security was never raised. If then care is taken, 
as no doubt it will be taken, that past transactions arc held good, 
this argument falls at once to the ground ; and it is as reasonable 
to talk, in connection with the abolition of compulsory -sales, of 
injustice to money-lenders as it would be so to talk with regard 
to entailed estates *in England. The second argument brought to 
counterbalance the admission of a political evil in the alienation 
of land, is one derived entirely from the imagination of the dis¬ 
putants. It is assumed that capitalists improve their estates, 
and it is then asserted that transfer of land to them must 
be beneficial to the country. Imagination transports them to 
Ireland or some such place. On one side of the picture are a 
crowd of rioting, whiskey-drinking, fox-hunting spendthrifts, 
who cannot find money to mend their fences, or repair the thatch 
of their farm buildings. On the other side enter the canny 
Scotch farmer, the wealthy trader eager to become a landlord, 
the thrifty and moneyed Jew. The fences are mended, the build¬ 
ings repaired, the tenants encouraged. Steam ploughs, threshing 
machines and drain-pipes take the place of the hunters and fox¬ 
hounds and claret bottles. To use the cant phrase, the resources 
of the country are developed. 

But in India, we have not capitalists of this stamp. 

I have seen a good many districts in the North-West, and it 
has been my fate to plod laboriously over hundreds of estates. I 
cannot call to mind a single instance in which one of these capi¬ 
talist landlords did anything to improve his estate or better bis 
tenantry. I think what has been my experience is the experience 
of the whole settlement staff. Undoubtedly, when these new 
men haye obtained an estate much out of cultivation, they have 
brought hands on to it and broken up the waste. But that I 
take it is not what is meant by works of improvement. What 
your banya understands by improving his estate, is increasing 
the rental. That he is very willing and ready to do, by every 
means in his power. Whether it is beneficial to the country or not 
is another thing which I leave to the reader to decide. 

The argument, then, against the system of sale, in so far as 
it rests on the political evils arising from it, if not unanswerable, 
has not at any rate yet been answered. Nor are the upholders 
of the compulsory sale of land likely to find a more able exponent 

1 D 
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and champion than the late Sir George Ed monstone to carry 
their standard. It is to' remedy the political evil that an alter¬ 
ation of the law is urgently demanded. 

The question whether the abolition of sale would increase the 
indebtedness of the landowners, is a difficult one, and at present 
more or less of a speculative character. One thing is certain, that 
if the money-lender knows that he can only get possession of 
the estate for a term of years, he will diminish the amount of his 
loan accordingly. The landowner will be able to get less money on 
the security of bis estate. But it does not necessarily follow that 
he wilt have to pay a higher rate of interest. The value of the se¬ 
curity will not be affected although the amount will be diminished. 
The arguments drawn from the Saugor and Nerbudda and other 
territories where proprietary right was not recognised at all are en¬ 
tirely beside the question. The people there have or had no secu¬ 
rity to give. They are in the position of the cultivators in other 
places, and the money-lender can only look to their personal effects, 
their cooking vessels aud their cattle. There is, therefore, no 
meaning in the argument that, because the rate of interest is high, 
and borrowing reckless in those territories where there is no pro¬ 
prietary right in the land, that, therefore, to stop the permanent 
alienation of land for recovery of debt in other places where such 
right does exist will not diminish indebtedness.. It is obvious on the 
face of it that it must diminish the borrowing power of the land¬ 
owners ; aud, what is more to the purpose, it must take away (he 
great inducement which leads the usurers to advance money so 
lavishly. The way in which the present law works is nowhere 
"better illustrated than in the following passage from Sir George 
Edmoustone’s minute :— 

“ 42. Another cause, no doubt, of the pecuniary embarrassment 
of land-liolders, and the consequent alienation of their ancestral pro¬ 
perty, is their ignorance and improvidence, and the knavery and 
rapacity of the professional money-lenders Funds are wanted as 
an advance for the payment of revenue, or for the celebration of a 
marriage. The money-lender is resorted to, and the necessities of 
the borrower enable him to'dictate his own terms. Enormous inter¬ 
est. is stipulated for, aud a mortgage on the landed property of the 
borrower is demanded Time passes ; interest, accuimilates ; the bor¬ 
rower is forgetful of consequences; the lender, ever watchful, waits 
his opportunity, and when the debt, with interest on interest, has 
amounted to a sum about equal to the value of the hypothecated 
property, the machinery of the civil courts is called into action, and 
the ruin of the borrower is consummated. 

“ 43. A striking instance of this kind is given in the letter from 
Mr. C. Currie, the lato Officiating Collector of Boolundsliuhur, and 
them is not a district in which very brief inquiry would not discover 
dozens of similar cases. It is deplorable that knavery of this kind 
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should bo rum pant, and that its success should he due, in great mea¬ 
sure, to the action of our own * institutions, but the remedy does not 
lie in placing restrictions on the transfer of landed property.” 

But, while the description of the facts is graphic and accurate, 
the conclusion arrived at is, I cannot but think, erroneous. Sure¬ 
ly it is the desire of getting possession of the estates of their 
debtors that causes the money-lenders to play this waiting game. 
If they could hope for nothing but a temporary transfer sufficient 
to clear off the debt, and no more, they would hardly allow it 
to accumulate so long. 

But it will be said that the rate of interest must rise.if land 
cannot be sold for debt. This danger is, I think, to some extent 
exaggerated. It is not as if land were to he withdrawn altogether 
from the market as a security. Every landowner will still be 
able to borrow to the extent of the value of a lease of his estate 
for a certain number of years. And it is a question whether the 
diminution of the amount of good security available will not 
lead to a rise in the value of that security and a consequent fall 
in the rate of interest. Certainly, a large amount of capital which 
now finds a good investment in land, will no longer be able to 
find such an investment. It is possible that the result may be 
to the advantage of the borrower, and to raise the value of land. 

It, will here be said that to dimiuish the borrowing power of 
the landowners is to stop agricultural improvement; and tliat it 
will be absolutely injurious to the whole couutry. But is there 
any foundation for the assumption that the borrowed money is 
spent on agricultural improvements. It is to be feared there is 
none whatever. The money is expended on marriages, on main¬ 
taining a number of lazy relatives in idleness, and on debauchery. 
Very little has been invested iu remunerative works, or in any 
way connected with agriculture. The expenditure is entirely 
unproductive, and any measure that would compel capitalists to 
divert more money to productive trade cannot fail to be beneficial. 

There is, however, another light in which it may seem preju¬ 
dice to curtail- the borrowing power of our landlords. There 
are some who say that much money is borrowed simply to pay 
the Government revenue. It is hiuted that any difficulty thrown 
iu the way of the borrower will be a difficulty in the way of the 
Collector also. If this is true, surely it is the greatest reproach 
that could be brought against our Government. If we have so 
put together our system of revenue ad min ist ration that the land- 
owner must borrow, and if the sale law is to be kept up in order 
that he may have security to borrow on, the sooner the whole 
system is disposed of the better. It is only necessary, one would 
suppose, to prove the existence of such a state of things iu order 
to ensure its destruction. 
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But in spite of the high authorities for this view, which has 
been supported among others by Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey, 

I do not think, at the present time at any rate, this charge can be 
fairly brought against our administration. - If the pressure of 
our revenue system drives the landowners into debt, it 
must be from one of two causes. Either the assessment is im¬ 
moderately high, or our system of collection must be bad. There 
is no third cause that can exist. As to the assessment, I think it 
can hardly be maintained that it has been high during the last, 
twenty years. Our first assessments were undoubtedly oppressive 
in some districts, and led, especially after a lighter settlement 
had been made, to very extensive transfers of land. For the lighter 
the settlement the more eager are the banyas to become land- 
owners. The settlement of the North-West now expiring was a 
little severe at first in more than one district. It was, however, 
largely reduced, and the increase of cultivation with the rise in 
prices and rents soon made it light. Sales nevertheless have con¬ 
tinued and are on the increase. 

Our system of collecting the revenue was, up to the year 184*0 
or thereabouts, barbarous in the extreme. The demand for revenue 
forestalled the crops. The landowner was not permitted to 
gather an ear of grain until his revenue instalment was paid. He 
was consequently forced to borrow, if he cultivated his own land, 
and was obliged in any case to compel his tenants to borrow. Mr. 
R. M. Bird put an end to this injustice ; but only so far as the land- 
owners were concerned. The tenants gained nothing. They are 
still obliged to discount their crops at a very heavy loss in order 
to pay their rent. But as a rule this does not directly affect the 
landowner. The debt is incurred by the cultivator. 

Although, therefore, our system is extremely faulty in this respect, 
so far as the cultivator is concerned, I fail to see that the debts of the 
landowner can be charged to it. It is, indeed, rigorous and machine¬ 
like in its working. Arrears are not suffered. The uttermost far¬ 
thing of the assessment is exacted. But when the assessment is fair, 
a rigorous system of collection is rather a prevention of debt than an 
encouragement to thriftlessneSs, It is true that the demand being 
nearly simultaneous over a vast extent of country necessarily affects 
the money-market, and hence, at the time when it is most needed, 
money is only to be had at double the ordinary rate of interest. 
But this again tells chiefly on the cultivator, and is not likely to 
have had any serious influence on the alienation of proprietary 
rights in land. 

Indirectly, no doubt, our revenue system is to blame. We collect 
the money punctually and rigorously, and under the terror of com¬ 
pulsory sale of the land for default. The landowner who has anti¬ 
cipated or spent his rents, and falls into arrears, goes to the banya 
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and borrows from him, knowing that he will thus gain time, at any 
rate, more time than he can possibly hope for from the Collector. 
The beginning of the catastrophe may therefore be laid to the charge 
of the revenue system. But to what part of the revenue system ? 
Surely to the compulsory sale law. If there was no fear of the 
auction sale, it is possible that the defaulter might prefer to submit 
to any process enforced by Government rather than trust himself 
to the tender mercies of his money-lending friends. 

It is not improbable that a searching inquiry and a large collec¬ 
tion of facts would show that lightly assessed and even revenue- 
free estates come to the hammer almost as often as those that have 
been overburdened by the settlement officer. In any case, tho 
argument that the landowner must borrow in order to pay the re¬ 
venue, is a very bad argument against the abolition of compulsory 
sale. If he is compelled so to borrow by any fault in our adminis¬ 
tration, that fault should be remedied at once. If there is any 
such fault, I think it is the use of compulsory sale as a revenue 
process. Once freed from the apprehension of that danger, it is at 
least possible that the embarrassed landowner would prefer a 
temporary sequestration of his profits in favour of Government, to 
surrendering himself to the clutches of the usurers. 

The arguments for maintaining the present state of things have, 
it is hoped, been shown to admit of refutation. Something more, 
however, is wanted in this case than mere destructive criticism. 
How is the change to be made ? How is a new system to be in¬ 
troduced ? I am free to confess that as soon as an attempt is made 
to put the principles advocated in this paper into practice, many 
difficulties arise to meet us on the very threshold. I hope to 
show that these difficulties can be overcome. They must be 
overcome unless we prefer to face others many times greater 
hereafter. 

The first step to take—a step without which no progress can 
be made—is that of abolishing the sale of land for arrears of 
revenue. It is a process very seldom used in the North-West or 
Punjab. Under our present assessments it is impossible, unless 
arrears are negligently allowed to accumulate for years, that sale 
should be necessary for the recovery of the public revenue. A 
temporary sequestration of profits, or a transfer for ten or fifteen 
years, would be sufficient in all cases. It is probably impossible to 
show that it is necessary to retain the power of putting estates up 
to auction for arrears. But several reasons may be given for its 
expediency. It is sometimes useful as a means of getting rid of 
men who are hopelessly involved, and of giving a clear title to 
the purchaser, who gets the estate free of all encumbrances. It 
will also be said by some revenue officers, that sale although 
seldom put in force, is not without active effect in making the 
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collection of the revenue easy. The answer to this has been in 
a measure anticipated by whjjit has been said above regarding the 
assertion that men are compelled to borrow to pay the revenue. 
We profess to leave the landlord forty-five per ceut. of the rental 
in the Punjab, Oudh and the North-Western Provinces. If it is 
necessary to sell the estates by auction in order to recover the 
Government share, either the share taken by Government is too 
heavy and more than the people can pay, or it has been errone¬ 
ously calculated. The former alternative will hardly meet with 
much support at the present time. If the latter is true, then the 
assessment ought to be revised. But to promise a man forty-five 
per cent, of the rental, and to sell him up because we have not 
fulfilled the promise, is hardly consistent. 

It must be conceded that there is no just ground for distinction 
between the public aud the private creditor, and that unless the 
lien of Government upon the land for its revenue he relinquished, 
the sale of land in satisfaction of private debts, must be permitted, 
whatever restrictions may be imposed on it. But Government, I 
think, can and should give up the power of sale, and so pave the 
way for that other change in the law which good policy so urgently 
demands. The abolition of sale for arrears of revenue is a simple 
matter requiring only a small alteration in tbe law. The abolition 
of sale for private debts is a much more complex affair, and no 
attempt will be made to conceal or extenuate the difficulty of 
carrying it out. 

There are two distinct matters to be provided for. First, it must 
be decided in what way debts are to be satisfied that were con¬ 
tracted when execution could be had by sale of the land. Secondly, 
rules must be laid down for the future, of such a character as not 
to deprive the landowner of all powers of borrowing, while they 
secure the land from compulsory sale by auction. 

As to debts already incurred, aud conditional sales or mort¬ 
gages already transacted, it must be admitted that to prohibit tbe 
sale of the land in satisfaction of them would be a measure the 
policy of which would hardly suffice to cover its injustice. The 
proposition is not tenable, and has never, it is believed, been 
promulgated by any statesman of responsibility. 

All that we can do with regard to this class of encum¬ 
brances on the land is to enforce their immediate registration 
before a date to be fixed by law, and so prevent the fraudulent 
addition of debts really incurred after the new law comes into 
force. As a preliminary measure, therefore, it will be necessary 
to register in the Collector’s office all claims against landowners 
whether secured by deed on the land, or only of the nature of 
simple debts. The revenue authorities will take no measures to 
ascertain the justice of these claims, aud their registration must be 
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expressly excluded by law from being used as evidence in favour 
of them. Tho truth of the claim will be decided if the matter 
comes into court just as if the registration had never been made 
so far as the plaintiff is concerned. But as no unregistered 
claim will be executed by sale, a strong presumption will exist 
in favour of a defendant who contests a claim that has not been 
registered. 

Moreover, the law of limitation regarding these registered 
claims must be left as it is. If a period is laid down after which 
no sale in execution shall he allowed without regard to the time 
at which the debt was contracted, the result must be to the' injury 
of the debtors, and a large number of transfers will take place, 
many of which might, perhaps, be avoided, especially as the land- 
owners would Lave every inducement to pay off the registered 
claims. Decrees given on account of debts contracted prior 
to the law being altered, must then, if the above argument is 
sound, be left to take their course. Something, however, ought to 
be done to mitigate tho evils resulting from the numerous transfers 
that must take place, and to preveut the depreciation of the value 
of the land sold, that is sure to occur if a large number of estates 
are brought at once to the hammer, lu this part of tho measure, 
namely, in dealing with debts already contracted, the great diffi¬ 
culty wc have to meet is that arising from the rush that creditors 
will make to the courts. However careful we are to leave the 
security of old debts untouched, the suspicions of creditors will 
be aroused. So radical a change in our system cannot fail to sug¬ 
gest the probability of further alteration. Men will make haste 
to sell tl»e estates of their debtors while they can. It is hoped 
that this will be kept in mind, as one of the objects of the scheme 
1 have to put forward in this paper is to meet this difficulty, 

Turning now to the second class of debts—those that may be in¬ 
curred alter the alteration of the law—the obstacle that meets us is 
this, that any restrictions we impose on compulsory transfer may 
only lead to a large increase in the number of so-called voluntary 
sales. JN T o man, it is presumed, sells or mortgages his estate until 
necessity, from whatever cause arisiog, compels him to it. If, 
then, ho is prevented from raising the money he requires, because 
his land cannot be sold in execution, he will resort, or rather” he 
must resort, to a direct sale. Even that would be preferable 
in^nany ways to the present state of things. Estates would pro¬ 
bably change hands for something like their real value : and the 
embarrassed landowner would receive a large sum.of money down, 
instead of being ousted after a number of years on account of ft 
claim made up *to a great exteut of compound interest. The 
Government, moreover, would no longer appear as the executioner 
of the usurer, and would uo longer incur the odium of carrying 
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out compulsory sales through its own officers and in its own courts. 
It would be possible also for the landowner so parting with his 
estate to secure himself in the occupation of his own farm, or to 
retain for himself, according to the common custom of the country, 
some little allowance in money or land, sufficient to secure his 
family from absolute starvation. The auction sale allows of none 
of these things. No remnant of a right, no shadow or rag of a 
privilege, is left to the wretch whose land the court has ordered 
to be sold. 

But one very great, perhaps the greatest, political evil arising 
from the-present state of things, is the character of the men to 
whom the great majority of transferred estates are passing. No¬ 
thing can be conceived in the shape of a landlord worse than tHh 
money-lender or trader who has purchased an estate. He has no 
sympathy or fellow-feeling of any sort with his people. He seldom 
resides on his estate. He regards the tenants much as the worst 
class of Southern slaveholders regarded their slaves. He looks 
upon them as things given over to him by Providence for the pro¬ 
duction of rupees. And if he does not kill them outright, it is only 
because he has learnt wisdom from the fable of the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. I have done all I can to oppose the attacks 
that have been made on the rights that we have conceded and 
confirmed to the landowners. But if this is the class of men who 
are to become, our landowners—and, unless a speedy alteration 
in the Taw is made, very few of any other class will be left—we 
shall be compelled sooner or later to sweep them away. 

But a measure confined to the mere abolition of compulsory 
sale will, 1 fear, tend if anything to accelerate the transfer of pro¬ 
prietary rights to this very class of men. It will, therefore, be 
futile so far as the remedy of what I conceive to be the worst evil 
in the present system is concerned. What then is to be done ? 

Another very great difficulty meets us on the threshold of the 
proposal to abolish sale of land for debt. We must, I suppose, 
allow some execution against landed property. The temporary 
alienation of land for debt is open .to this objection, that if the 
creditors or traders who now purchase the land sold in execution of 
decrees rack-rent their land, how much more will they rack-rent 
if they know that they have only a short and fixed period in 
which to recover their monej 7 . They will have no interest in the 
estate beyond that period. Tt will matter nothing to them, so 
long as they recover their money, if they leave the land a desert 
and every tenant in the condition of a pauper. It will be said 
that the tenants are sufficiently protected by the rent-law. I 
fear this is a delusion. If we have failed in anything we have 
failed in protecting the tenantry against the oppression of 
rich and powerful landowners. While whole bodies of tenantry 
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are found to disclaim rights of occupancy that they know belong to 
them by law, at the bidding of .their landlords ; and will pay four 
rupees as rent, knowing that the village accountant only records 
two, it is vain to talk of the protection of the rent-law. The pro¬ 
bability is that all or most of the estates so transferred for debt 
will be rack-rented as severely as a merciless combination of 
chicanery and violence can effect. And that probability is a very 
serious obstacle to the proposed alteration of the law. 

One thing, therefore, appears clear, that any measure to be of 
use must go much further than the mere abolition of sale in 
execution for debt. We musl; either forbid the alienation of land 
altogether, and give the landowners only a life-interest in the 
estate, or we must devise some other measure tomeet the difficulty. 

To stop the alienation of land altogether is unadvisable, even 
if there was any chance of such a measure being carried. Land 
is not always transferred to money-lenders and usurers. Nor 
is it to be hoped, or assumed, that our trading classes will always 
make as bad landlords as they do now. The idea of prohibiting 
the alienation of land under any conditions must be put aside as 
impracti<4,ble. What is wanted is a more elastic measure, one 
that will accommodate itself not only to changes in the country and 
times, but to the conditions of each case as it may arise. It 
appears to me that such a measure may be found, by an extension 
of a right familiar, I believe, to the people of all India and ac¬ 
knowledged by them to be just,—I allude to the right of pre¬ 
emption. 

The Government of India is by legal fiction if not in fact tbo 
owner of the soil. It may be regarded at any rate as possessing 
a share in every estate. An assertion of the right of pre-emption 
on behalf of Government would not, I venture to say, alarm the 
prejudices or outrage the feelings of the people. I believe that if 
we start from that as our basis, the difficulties attending any altera¬ 
tion in the sale law will be met, and the measure will become 
capable of being made both popular and beneficial not only to the 
embarrassed debtors, who are, perhaps, the people least to bo 
thought of, but to the unfortunate tenants of their estates, who, 
without any fault of their own, are handed over to the most hard¬ 
hearted of task-masters. 

The first thing, then, is to give the Government of India a 
legal right of pre-emption to all land. The second step, the aboli¬ 
tion of the sale of land in execution of decrees, will then be 
easy. 

This proposal will probably have an alarming sound to some ears. 

A little consideration will, however, show that the scheme is not of 
a very gigautic nature, and that it is one capable of contraction or 
exteusion at pleasure. The light of pre-emption does not imply 

1 E 
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any necessity of purchasing. or of exercising the right. But the 
possession of it will put the Government in a most commanding 
position, ami will enalm- i! to anpiy ;i remedy to tite worst, ins¬ 
tances of hardship that occur, on if* it sees tit to go t:o further. 

The details of \he men ..no might ho something us follows. 
"No sale of any kind, conditional or direct, m by decree of court 
should ho final imhns an • fh r of the’land had first been made 
to the Government, and declined hy it. A certain percentage of 
profit should he laid down, sav, tcu per cent. ; and unless a careful 
valuation of the estate showed that the rental would yield that 
prolit, flic Government, should in ordinary cases refuse to buy. 
Ou becoming owners of the O'-tuto, there would lie several courses 
open to pursue*, if (he outgoing proprietors were men of family 
and influence, or there win any special reason for wishing to 
maintain them, it would 1>.■ easy to make a settlement with them 
on terms sufficient to yield the required amount of profit. Their 
position under such au arrangement, would he vastly belter than 
any they could hope for did their land pass to the hands of any 
private purchaser 

if, again, the outgoing proprietor had himself purchased the 
estate, or was a man of had character, or one whom it was 
thought, better to get, nd of. a settlement, could always bo made 
on very advantageous terms with the hereditary tenants. A very 
large portion of the El.await distiict was so settled, after the 
breaking up of the estates of the larger talookdars in 1S3D, and 
the plan has worked admirably as a rule. 

If neither of rhe.-e courses was approved, the estate could he 
held under the direct, management of the Collector or farmed to 
one of‘the host landlords in the neighbourhood. In any ease the 
Government, would have an ample opportunity of making such 
arrangemenis as would protect the old proprietors in their cultivat¬ 
ing rights, and sa\e the tenants from oppression. The occasions 
that Government, would thus have of showing itself in the charac¬ 
ter of a friend would lie many. Take for instance the very com¬ 
mon case of an estate sold at auction much below its real value 
and bought hy the judgment-creditor himself. Such sales arc 
seldom widely advertised. Even when it is well known that cer¬ 
tain land is to ho sold, an influential man has only to announce 
his intention of buying it to stop all real competition. Such cases 
are much more likely to occur within the period immediately sub¬ 
sequent to the passing of a law abolishing the compulsory sale of 
laud in satisfaction of future debts. The immediate effect of such 
a. law will lie. as lias been said, to cause a rush of creditors to 
the courts. Many estates will be put up to sale, ami in all proha 
bihty will sell cheap for want of purchasers. The right of pre¬ 
emption would enable Government to take over all estates that 
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were sold below their value, and to make sueli arrangements with, 
the owners as would at any rate save them from niter ruin. % 

There were some cases brought to notice some time ago by the 
India nr Observe, ihal were good instancesiu which such a right might 
have been exercised with admirable effect. In one of them a condi¬ 
tional sale was enforced for a sum of three thousand five hundred 
rupees against the Thaknnr proprietors of a village. The money¬ 
lender on obtainingpnssession raised the reritrtl so as to have a net 
profit of nine hundred. The Thakoors, who were a body of culti¬ 
vating proprietors, would far rather pay that amount to the Collec¬ 
tor, and he left virtually in their position'as zemindars with their 
small manorial rights untouched, than become the tenants of a man 
who will make them foe! that he is the master evciv hour in the 
day. But in point of fact if the estate had passed to Government 
under the proposed scheme, a profit of ten pei cent., amounting to 
three hundred and fifty rupees, would have been added to tho 
revenue previously paid by them, and they would have beou. 
gainers by nearly six hundred rupees a tear. 

In estates thus purchased by Government, there would remain 
to the ex-proprietors, no matter whether the estate was settled with 
them or not, no proprietary right which they could again pledge 
or transfer. They ought, however, in most cases to he maintained 
in possession of their manorial rights, their grazing, their fisheries, 
and their wood ; and, on tlie other hand, all public duties now 
exacted from zemindars should h f > rigorously demanded of them. 
Especially ill police matters a great advantage would thus be 
gained. The now and non-resident landowner, who is general I}' at. 
war with his tenants, or at best lias no personal influence with 
them, is useless to the Magistrate and the police officer. Unde/ the 
proposed plan, although lie would ho called on to pay a h< ivier 
revenue, and would no longer have a tiansferahle interest in the 
estate, the old zemindar would he the zemindar still. Iso one 
would have come between him and his tenants. Whatever power 
or influence in the village he had before, would still be bis. 

It would also be in the power of Government to hold out to the 
ex-proprietors an inducement to industry and good management 
that has never yet been bold out to them Tho payment of ten 
per cent, on the price paid for the estate would be a nec< ssary part 
of any Agreement between them and the Government But it 
might often he in their power to pay more. It. should he a part of 
the scheme that, when the estate was re-s 1 It led with tho ex-pro¬ 
prietors, any payment that they might agree to make, over and 
above the minimum profit required, should form a sinking fund 
to repay the Government and to buy hack the fulL proprietary 
right in the land. There is little doubt that in many cases the 
old proprietor might recover their land by this means in a com- 
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paratively short period. At all events the hope and possibility 
would always remain present to thorn, stimulating them to con¬ 
tinued industry and more vigorous exertion. Nor can it be 
doubted that the r&le that would be thus assumed by Government 
is more benevolent than that which it now plays, of the execu¬ 
tioner called in by Shylock to cut him his pound of flesh. 

After the abolition of compulsory sale by decree of court, 
and when the old debts had been either collected or barred 
by limitation, the right of pre-emption could only be exercised 
in the case of conditional sales, or direct voluntary transfers. If, 
however, 'it is to be expected, as I think it is, that these transfers 
will increase in consequence of the abolition of compulsory sale, 
the right will still be as much needed and will have as wide a 
field for its exercise. No other means that I cau imagine will 
give the Government the power of preventing the transfer of laud 
to classes whose possession of it as landowners is a growing evil 
both to the people and the Government ; and at the same time will 
admit of its transfer to persous against whom there are no such 
objections. 

There are two grounds on which it is probable that opposition will 
be raised to this proposal, lu the first place it will be said that 
in the case of sales or mortgages with conditional sale, the price 
will be so large or the amount will be so swelled by the addition 
of interest, that it will pay no one but the mortgagee or creditor 
himself to take the estate. In the second place it will be urged 
that this pre-emption scheme is only another form of a Government 
land bank. It would bo better and shorter, it may be said, to 
come forward in the first instance and lend a man money on the 
security of his land, than to wait till he is embarrassed and has 
borrowed it from some one else. Both of these objections seem to 
me to be without good foundation. In the first one it is forgotten 
that compulsory alienation of laud for debt will have ceased. It 
will no longer be the object of the money-lender to run up a long 
bill which he may never realise. The landowner will also have 
been freed from the fear of compulsory sale by the Collector, and 
will be under no temptation to prefer the banya to the Govern¬ 
ment as a creditor. His power of borrowing will also have been 
largely diminished for the same reason. Even granting, theD, 
which I do not, that estates at present are generally transferred 
by compulsory or conditional sale for .amounts exceeding their 
value, and the recovery of ten per cent, on which would be impos¬ 
sible, still under the new conditions this would not, nay could 
not, be the case. It would also be the direct interest of the em¬ 
barrassed landowner, when theiutention of Government was under¬ 
stood, to avoid putting such a price on his estate as would render 
its pre-emption by Government impossible. But if my surmises 
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turn out to be incorrect, if it is found that the price put on land, 
either bond Jide or collusively, is such that Government cannot 
afford to purchase, what harm has been done ? None whatever— 
the scheme will simply have failed, nothing more. But the Govern¬ 
ment will not have been involved in auy embarrassment. 

This consideiation seems to lead naturally to the answer to the 
second objection. The failure of the pre-emption plan would not 
lead to any difficulty or loss. The failure of a Government land 
bank if carried on in any large way ( and in any small way it will 
be useless,) can hardly be contemplated Avith like equanimity. The 
fact is that the two schemes are diametrically oppDsed in their 
nature. A land bank to be of any use for political purposes must 
lend to all landowners. If we refuse any, we may refuse the very 
one whose position we may afterwards most wish to save. The 
light of pre-emption on the other hand may be restricted within any 
limits that may from time to time be dictated by expediency. It 
is a weapon that need never be used, and yet is always ready for 
use when most Avauted. It might be interposed at any time to 
saA T e an estate Avhich Government Avished from whatever motive to 
preserve from straugo hands. It might on the other band be laid 
aside altogether. 

But a Government land bank must from its very nature go on 
extending its business. It is hardly necessary to say what that 
involves—what an enormous establishment—Avhat an addition 
to the already overgrown business of administration. Year by 
year the business Avould grow, the capital out on loan iucrease, and 
with it the labour of collection. Even granting that the manage- 
meut was perfect, that no bad debts were contracted, still it would 
be necessary in many cases to resort for recovery to distraint and 
transfer. We should ha\ T e Government appearing in the most 
objectionable character—that of a relentless and exacting usurer. 
With time, the old rate of interest, and oppressions of the old 
money-lenders, Avould be forgotten. Nothing would remain but 
a sense of the present misery, and the dull impersonal severity 
with which the debts to the Government bank Avere collected. 
The very arguments that can be adduced in favour of claiming a 
right of pre-emption for the State tell against the institution of 
a public land bank. 

There is another cry that will infallibly be raised against the 
scheme here advocated. Political economy will be called to the 
rescue, and I shall be accused of wishing to trample on those 
precepts Avhich have to many minds in the present day a sanction 
greater than supports any law either of God or man. To this 
cry I have only to reply that it is based on an entire misconcep¬ 
tion of economic science. It may be the case, under certain 
conditions, that free trade in land as well as in everything else is a 
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good thing. It may also be the case that likewise, under certai n 
conditions, Government interference in such matters is a ba^ 
thing. But when the conditions which Political Economy postu 
lutes do not exist as iu India, what becomes of its precepts 1 
I am content to quote the words of Mr, George Campbell 
(Irish Land, p. 164). “As to the rules of political economy, I 
confess that since 1 conducted the inquiry in Orissa, where so 
many were starved according to the strictest rules of that science, 
1 have not much liked the name of it.” Strictly speaking, 
however, it is not the science, if it is a science, that is to blame, 
but the'somewhat stolid misapplication of it. 

There is another ground on which I advocate the assertion of 
a right of pre-emption by the State. Jt is possible that English 
legal prejudices may l>e for some time longer too strong for 
tliose wIjo wish to put an end to compulsory sale. The light 
mav go on for some years, and meanwhile a finishing much will 
he put to the ruin of lho old land-owning classes. When vic¬ 
tory is gained, that which was fought for may be attainable 
no longer. But the possession of a right of pre-emption would 
enable the Government to meet the worst cases in the most 
effective way, and to stay the course of ruin, until the more 
effectual renieuy is provided. Independently, therefore, of any 
alteiation in the law regarding the sale of land for debt, I advo¬ 
cate the assertion of aright of pre-emption by the State as a thing 
good in itself and a power that the Government of this country 
ought for political reasons to have. 

In the permanently settled provinces it would enable the Govern¬ 
ment by degrees, slow degrees it is true, to rid itself of an institu¬ 
tion which is an evil to the. country, as well as a source of serious 
embarrassment to the administration. In tliose provinces sale for 
arrears of revenue should be abolished as well as elsewhere. But 
every arrear should ipso facto involve tho annulment of the 
settlement of the estate iu arrears, and no engagement for perpu- 
tuity should in such cases be renewed. I 11 the course of time 
many estates w'ouhl by these combined means be released from 
permanent engagement. 

To sum up briefly the measures I propose for the abolition of 
the compulsory sale of land. 

].—The Government must relinquish its right to sell land for 
arrears of revenue. 

2. —A law must be passed giving the State a right of pre¬ 
emption to all laud. 

3. —All persons having claims against the owners of land, 
whether such claims are directly secured on the land or not, must 
be compelled to register all such claims before a certain date. 

4. —After the passing of the law no sale of land shall be allowed 
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in execution of anv decree for a claim not so registered, nor in 
respect of a transaction that occurred subsequently to the alteration 
in the law. 

It would be a matter of no great difficulty, I think, to draft a 
bill on these principles that would enable the Government to 
carry out the new policy with case. That it would he hailed 
throughout the whole of India with acclamation, and would bo 
recognised as an earnest of our wish to govern the country as 
far hs possible in accordance with their desires, I have no hesitation 
in asserting. The auction sale of land is tho most haled innovation 
that has been intioduced under British rule. The abolition of it 
would give the landowners a feeding of security that no permanent 
settlement could confer, and would bring to the Government a popu¬ 
larity not to be secured by any proclamations or manifestoes 
however giacious. 


Hand in hand with this grand measure should go others 
designed to mitigate the evil that has already boon done, and to 
soothe the animosities that recent laws have created between the 
landlords and the tenants. Such measures should he taken to 
secure the ousted proprietors in the occupation of their own farms 
at fair rents, as would suffice to save them from complete ruin. 
The full am! original inclining of a settlement should be recog¬ 
nised. The settlenmnt officer instead of being as he is now like 
the agitator who deserved, accoiding to an English Bishop, to 
be ducked in a horse-pond, instead of setting the landlords and 
their tenants by the ears and then leaving them to light out their 
quarrels, should have power to arrange everything, rents as well as 
revenue, for the term of tho settlement. The present, stale of 
things has been fully described and laid b.uv by Mr. Colvin. And 
as it is probable that any one who lias waded so far through 
this paper will have read his memorandum, I need not enlarge 
upon it. But the present state of things cannot be allowed to go 
on. It is so unintelligible that Government should send an 
officer to settle the revenue, anti yet not empower him to settle 
vents, that I have heard natives attribute it to a desire to increase 
the stamp revenue. The settlement officer leaves behind liim as 
he goes a train of litigation gradually widening like a ship’s wake, 
to mark his track. Nor is there any end to the litigation. A 
tenant who has been sued for enhanced rent this year cun be 
sued again next year and the next. He never knows when he 
is safe. On the other side the landlord is compelled to pay en¬ 
hanced revenue, hut if his rents are low, lie is referred to a 
costly course of litigation. IIis tenants combine against him. 
They appeal to the judge and from the judge to tho High Court. 
And in many cast's, after spending large sums of money, the 
landlord finds himself where he began. If he wins, the tenants 
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have not only to pay enhanced rents, but the heavy costs of most 
expensive legal proceedings. This, forsooth, is what we are pleased 
to call a settlement. 

It is not my intention to discuss other measures unconnected 
with the land, that ought iu my opinion to form a part of an 
Indian policy. It is a wholesome maxim that of Horace —ne &utor 
ultra crepidam. And if I wished to transgress it, the limits per¬ 
mitted to a paper of this nature would forbid me. But I may be 
allowed to say that if to the land measures I have indicated were 
added the abolition of the income-tax, and an educational policy 
based ehibfiy on a liberal grant-in-aid system, which left the 
management of the schools to the people themselves, we might 
almost risk the empire on a plebiscite. 

That there is much to be said for the income-tax, I admit. 
But there is no doubt that it is very much disliked and has caused 
much oppression, and is unsuited to the Oriental turn of mind. 
It is also, to an extent that I think we arc hardly aware of, passed 
on to the poorest classes by both traders and landlords. There 
are,.I think, few of the larger landlords whoever give five rupees to 
a dispensary or a memorial, who do not amply recoup themselves for 
the unwonted generosity by taxing their tenants. Anything open¬ 
ly imposed by Government—whether income-tax or cess—whether 
imperial or local taxation—is invariably collected perhaps twofold 
from the tenants, if they are not strong enough to resist. Most 
of the arguments for the tax are based on the supposition that it 
is a tax on the rich. It may be so in England. But the less 
we apply English ideas to India, the nearer wo are likely to 
approach to the truth. 

My whole argument throughout this paper is that our present 
system of drifting on, is widening the distance between English¬ 
men and natives of India. We must sacrifice some of our treasured 
projects and pet prejudices if we wish the gulf to close. And the 
sooner it is done the better. 

There are other causes at work not so intimately connected 
with the policy of Government, but quite as active in widening the 
breach. I allude to the restless and discontented state of English¬ 
men in India generally. There is not a large station or canton¬ 
ment in which the neglected look of the houses and onCe cared-for 
gardens, does not prove that India is even less a home to English¬ 
men than ever. In the North-West Provinces, I fear it must bo 
admitted, that this discontent and unrest has taken aa firm a hold 
of the members of the Civil Service, as of any other class. It 
would be out of place here to speak of the causes of this feeling. 
But I mention it, as I cannot but think that it will prove a serious 
evil, and a great obstacle to good administration. 

1 bring this paper to a conclusion in the hope that if it does 
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nothing else, it may set better wits to work. In the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces the time seems auspicious for a change, and for the introduc¬ 
tion of something like a real reform in the matters I have dealt with. 
Another year of office remains to the present Governor, Sir William 
Muir. Judging from the opinions he has formerly expressed, the 
last year of his service may be marked by measures of a greater 
magnitude than any he has yet instituted, and such as will give to 
this part of India that policy of reconstruction it so urgently requires. 

C. H. T. CROSTH WAITE, c.s. 



Art. II.— Mr. STEPHEN’S MINUTE ON THE ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA. 

I N circulating Mr. Stephen’s minute on the judicial admin¬ 
istration, the Government of India has been careful to point 
out that it contains not the views of the Government, but merely 
Mr. Stephen’s individual opinions : and it has been published mainly 
in the hope of provoking discussion on the various suggestions 
contained .therein. In contributing our mite to this result, we 
must premise briefly that we do not purpose to follow Mr. 
Stephen through the various subjects he has touched on, but will 
confine our remarks to some of the main underlying principles 
on which the whole minute is constructed. Mr. Stephen has 
devoted many pages to a recapitulation that must be perfectly 
familiar to all our Indian readers. 

One of the first questions discussed by Mr. Stephen is that of 
the division of the Covenanted Civil Service into an executive 
and a judicial branch. In doing this he passes under review 
the opinions of a number of distinguished officers both of the 
North-Western Provinces and of Bengal. It will be remembered 
by our readers that the multifarious duties imposed upon 
the Collector-Magistrate have within the last few years great¬ 
ly increased, and at the same time the High Court, in its 
anxiety that the future-District and Sessions Judge should acquire 
a familiar^ with the course of judicialjnvcu'ueh basjjeen insisting 

that the Collector-Magistrate, or, as the fashion is now to call*him, 
the District officer, shall perform a large amount of purely judicial 
work. To say nothing of the impossibility of putting more than 
twelve hours’ work into twelve hours, there is a positive incom¬ 
patibility between the two classes of work that has been very 
generally pointed out by Commissioners, but by none more clearly 
than by Mr. Montresor. His words are—“ I believe, and my 
experience confirms my remarks, that no officer can properly 
perform judicial duties unless he is perfectly secure against iuter- 
ruption. To take and record evidence and conduct a trial to a 
sound conclusion demands complete concentration of the atten¬ 
tion, unbounded patience, and complete security from interruption, 
which cannot be expected by the Collector-Magistrate, much, or 
I might say wholly, as they may be considered essential to justice 
and decorum. When once in office the Magistrate is never safe ; 
some one has invariably some object connected with bis multi¬ 
farious duties that must be attended to, and the Magistrate seeing 
and knowing this, cannot allow the whole executive machinery 
bis district to come to a standstill.” Hence, it has become 
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a general opinion among the officers of Lower Bengal, that 
after the grade of Joint-Magistrate there must in practice be a 
division of labour between the judicial and executive functions, 
and that it is advisable to recognize such in the organisation of 
the Service. In Lower BeDgal there has been a singular unanimity 
as to the desirability of a distinct judicial branch. In the North- 
Western Provinces, while it would seem the preponderance of 
opinion is in favour of a division, some weighty objections are 
urged against it. When, however, we come to the Punjab, tho 
necessity for a division of the Service seems to be again admitted. 
There, it would seem, tho tendency is to sacrifice the* executive 
duties to the judicial; while in Bengal the exactly opposite result 
takes place, District officers invariably neglecting tho judicial 
jn favour of the executive. Of the proposals from Madras and 
Bombay we shall say nothing, as in reality the whole weight of 
Mr. Stephen’s Minute is concentrated on the Bengal system. Of 
the opinions quoted by Mr. Stephen in favour of such a division, 
several are based upon the improvements that have taken place 
in the qualifications of the vakils who now plead in the mofussil 
courts. While we thankfully acknowledge that such is the case, 
and admit that the rising generation of pleaders differs in the most 
marked mauner from former practitioners, we cannot avoid think¬ 
ing that Mr. Bell and others, who dwell on this point, speak rather 
theoretically than of what they have actually experienced. For 
example, we doubt very much whether Mr. Bell has himself ever 
found that he was focap&bJs-nd against the 
advocates ” that appeared to plead before him. 
ho and others write about the unseemly and discreditable siglitTSt*' 
“ a mofussil bar in advance of the Bench,” they are thinking not 
of what would or could take place before them, but of what would 
be the case if Civilian Judges were to continue similar to what 
they had experience of iu their younger days. It is necessary 
to point to this, because Mr. Stephen’s third conclusion, ,f that 
there is some danger that the regular legal education now given 
to Subordinate Native Judges and pleaders may cause their effi¬ 
ciency to contrast unfavourably with the inefficiency of the Euro¬ 
pean Sessions Judges,” is evidently based solely on these opinions. 
Further on we will consider the exact value of this boasted legal 
education, and we content ourselves here with merely stating that 
whatever superiority in legal knowledge may be possessed by modern 
vakils over their predecessors, a far more marked one will distin¬ 
guish the men who in the course of the next seven or eight years will 
attain tho post of District Judge, from those who at present monopo¬ 
lise those offices. Already we have heard it said by practising vakils 
that the Magistrates of the present day are far in advance of the 
Judges in their legal knowledge. Elsewhere Mr, Stephen admits 




the marked improvement that has been effected in this respect by 
the introduction of the competition system ; but in drawing his 
conclusions, and suggesting schemes for the future, he has quietly 
omitted it from his consideration. There is as little reason to sup¬ 
pose that the qualifications of District Judges will stand still, 
when competition men begin to fill those offices, as to ignore the 
improvements in the quality of vakils that has already taken 
place. 

In considering this part of the subject, Mr. Stephen has 
quoted a remark of Sir H. S. Maine, where he says,—“ 1 do not 
misstate the opinion of nearly all the Judges, civilians as well as 
barristers, in the Bengal and North-West High Courts, when I 
say that they regard the great majority of the District Judges in 
both the provinces as shamefully inefficient.” It is the misfortune 
of men like Mr. Stephen and Sir H. S. Maine, in dealing with a 
subject of which they have no personal knowledge, that they are 
dependent on the opinions of other men, and very naturally 
ascribe greater weight to the opinion the higher the rank of the 
person who givc3 it. But such a mode of weighing opinions is 
exceedingly deceptive ; and we fancy we have seen cases, not once 
nor twice, where the Privy Council have applauded District J udges 
who had been censured by the High Court, and while reversing the 
decision of that tribunal, transferred to the shoulders of those 


exalted Judges the censure they had improperly and undeservedly 
launched agaiust the inferior court. Any oue who should go to the 
members of the Secretary of State's Indian Council for a true account 


- — ^^bditioa 0 £ things in the mcna oi me pn*«-u-p,. 
^aiii find himself lamentably misinformed, and so Judges of the 
Hi ah Court should by no means be accepted as unimpeachable au¬ 
thorities on the qualifications of District Judges., In speaking on the 
“shameful inefficiency of the District Judges, they doubtless give 
a conscientiously accurate description of those officers as they were 
when they held mofussil appointments; but since then many changes 
may have taken place, of which the High Court could have no other 
way of judging but the very insufficient one from the result 
of appeals. If such a test were universally applied, the marked 
superiority of the High Court itself would, perhaps, be not so very 
apparent. When we consider Mr. Stephen’s description, given fur¬ 
ther on in bis Minute, of the mode in which an appeal case is heard 
in the Hieh Court, and the conclusion drawn therefrom, that an 
appeal so*decided is in reality no decision on the merits, we may 
fairly question the value of any opinion so formed as to the capa- 
city of the District Judges. In another place we find Mr. Stephen 
record it as his conclusion, that after a very limited period of resi¬ 
dence in India, lengthened service by no means implies increased 
efficiency, and that a Sessions Judge is nothing more than a 
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Magistrate grown rather older, while a High Court Judge stands 
in many cases in the same relation to a Sessions Judge.” To the 
opinions, therefore, on which Sir II. S. Maine relies, we must de¬ 
cline to accord any infallibility ; and while we see no reason to 
doubt that it fairly embodies the experiences of the several Judges 
of the High Court while they held the inferior office, we require 
more than their ipse dixit before receiving it as a correct descrip¬ 
tion of present incuinlients. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Mr. 
Stephen, quoting expressions from Mr. Justice L. Jackson, de¬ 
clares that “ the concurrent and unceasing delivery of numerous 
unconsidered judgments must tend to the worst results, and 
accounts not only ‘ for a diminution of the prestige and autho¬ 
rity of the Court,’ but for any number of appeals.” If the 
opinions of people in high office are to be taken as settling 
questions of this kind conclusively, the Judges should never for¬ 
get that they have been themselves quite as unhesitatingly con¬ 
demned, and that the entanglement of one of their number in the 
Statute of Frauds afforded Sir M. Wells material for a very 
confident though not very flattering description of the whole body. 

It does not appear that the division of the Service into an execur 
tive aud judicial branch is one of which Mr. Siephen approves. 
“ It seems to me,” he says, “that the first principle which must 
be borne in mind is that tbe maintenance of the position of the 
District, officers is absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
British rule \n India, and that any diminution in their influence 
and authority over the natives would be dearly* purchased even by 
au improvement in the administration of justice.” Aud a few pages 
further on : “ The exercise of criminal jurisdiction is both m 

theory and in fact the most distinctive and most easily and gener¬ 
ally recognized mark of sovereign power. AH the world over, the 
man who can punish is the ruler. Put this prerogative exclusively 
in the hands of a purely judicial officer who has no other 
relations at all to the people, and who passes his whole life in 
a court, and I can well believe that the result would be to break 
down in their minds the very notion of any sort of per¬ 
sonal rule or authority on the part of the Magistrate. * * 

* * In a few words, the administration of criminal jus¬ 

tice is the indispensable condition of all government and the 
means by which it is in the last resort carried on.” From 
these several propositions, Mr. Stephen draws the conclusion that 
“it is necessary upon the whole that the District officer should 
both administer criminal justice and discharge miscellaneous 
executive functions." Although we are very far from according 
an unqualified assent to these propositions, it is no part of our 


* The lueauing is, “ would be a dear price to pay for.” 
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scheme to enter into a refutation of them. We shall content our¬ 
selves with remarking, that the influence of the District officer 
at present is much more owing, in our opinion, to his position as 
head of the police, and consequently power of the initiative-in all 
criminal prosecutions, than to the exceptional exercise of judicial 
functions. Those who had experience of the state of things ou¬ 
tlie reorganisation of the police in 1862 in a district where the 
new Police Superintendent engaged in a contest for power with 
the Magistrate, will be able to support us in pointing to this as 
the real source of power in the eyes of the natives. Vigorous 
and able*Magistrates were then completely put aside despite their 
retention of the fullest criminal judicial powers; and it was no 
uncommon thing to hear from the mouth of people who, a few 
weeks previously, used to cringe before him, that the Magistrate 
was no longer anybody, that the Police Superintendent had 
become the great man of the district. It was not until the 
other day when the Government of Bengal resolutely set itself to 
reduce Police Superintendents to a position of entire subordination 
to the Magistrates, that the District officers, can be said to have 
recovered their former prestige.* We are quite satisfied that the 
influence of the District officer would in no way be impaired if the 
decision of all the cases between man and man, which form the 
staple work of a judicial Magistrate, were absolutely and for ever 
taken away from him. 

Instead, therefore, of •* separation ot j'udYuiW executive 

functions, what Mr. Stephen advocates is a separation of criminal’ 
from civil.iuriftf.1ic*" u - “If then,” he writes, "this objection be 
aside, it appears that, by erecting civil jurisdiction into a 
separate branch from criminal jurisdiction and general adminis¬ 
tration, we should effect the best division of labour of which 
circumstances will permit. ” Now, as this division of labour al¬ 
ready exists, at least in the Regu'ation Provinces, we fail to see 
the exact significance of the proposal. Under the present or¬ 
ganisation the only functionary (excluding the High Court) who 
combines in his own person ciyil and criminal jurisdiction is the 
District and Sessions Judge, aud, as will appear hereafter, Mr. 
Stephen would not alter his powers in this respect. The civil 
jurisdiction of the District Judge is, we may say, mainly one of 
superintendence over the inferior courts, either directly or through 
the medium of appeals* We find that in the year 1869, in the 
whole of Bengal, only 123 original civil suits were decided by those 
omceis, which, allowing for the additional Judges, would give an 
average of four suits to each J udge. Statistics, therefore, prove that 


■ * 11ie f°h° w ing table of judicial 
statistics for Lower Bengal iu the 


year 1869, will be useful for refer¬ 
ence 
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the entire original civil jurisdiction is in the hands of courts 
presided over by Native Judges, who have no other functions 
to perform ; while of appeals, fully half are referred for decision 
to the Subordinate Native Judges. The District Judge then 
exercises civil jurisdiction merely in respect of the other half of 
the appeals and as a general overseer of the subordinate courts. 

As might have been expected, the system of appeal which pre¬ 
vails in this country meets with anything but frieudly treatment 
from Mr. Stephen. Although disposed to go a considerable way 
with him in the remarks he has made on this subject, we cannot 
help thinking that in his statement of the weak side 'of the 
system he has indulged in a good deal of sophistical special 
pleading, and not sufficiently remembered the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which the practice has taken rise in this country. 
It was not because English Judges were supposed to be more 
likely to form correct opinions on the Shasters and Koran, they were 
in the first instance appointed to supervise the country courts; 
but simply because it was believed they had a desire to do justice 
between the parties, which the native courts were known to 
have no desire to do. If in this respect the native courts have 
since improved, that improvement is in no slight degree to bo 
ascribed to the ignorant, if you will, supervision of Euglish 
Judges. That the time has come when this superintendence 
may be safely withdrawn, we are by no means convinced ; and in 
stating the other side of the case Mr. Stephen would seem to 
recognise some danger. ‘‘The system of appeals,” he writes, 
“ does undoubtedly afford some sort of security against the in¬ 
difference and carelessness into which Judges altogether uncheck¬ 
ed by public opinion and by the criticism of the Bar could hardly 
fail to fall. The fear of having judgment - reversed on appeal, 
or by a superior court in the exercise of the power of supervision, 
and the fear of reproofs which may accompany the reversal of 
the decision, are the sanctions by which Indian Judges are kept up 
to their work.” 

We cannot agree with him that the simple existence of a right 
of appeal “ reduces the court of first instance to insignificance ” 
or renders its judgment of (, no weight ." Doubtless if the appel¬ 
late courts allow the right of appeal to be abused, and from a 
weak over-anxiety to do justice, imagine they are bound to open 

CASES DISPOSED OP BY— 

High Court, Appellate. Mofussil Civil Courts. 

Regular appeals ••• 281 District j udge, original ... 123 

Special „ ... 3,461 Ditto, appeals ... 8,298 

Miscellaneous ... 530 Subordinate Judges, original 2,980 

Ditto, appeals ... 8,999 

Moonsitts, original .. 129,184 
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up tlie whole question between the parties as if no trial had 
already been held and no decision come to, such results must 
ensue. But we can quite well conceive appellate courts taking a 
different stand and refusing to interfere with a finding once come 
to, except in the event of a palpable aud indisputable failure of 
justice. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory state into which this 
wrong view of their functions has at present reduced the appellate 
courts throughout Bengal, we believe a little judicious advice from 
the High Court, preceded by a wholesome example on the part of 
the Jqdges of that court, would in a very short time work a 
marvelloils reformation. Amputation is to be resorted to only as 
a last resource. Ur. Stephen speaks of double appeals, but we 
were not aware that any such are allowed by law. Mr. Macpher- 
son in his Civil Procedure, page 357, says—“ The law has not pro¬ 
vided machinery for a third trial of the case upon the merits at 
large. But it has created under the head of special appeal a 
certain superintending authority which does not, like the juris¬ 
diction on regular appeal, propose to itself the examination of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the conclusion which the court below 
has adopted as to the merits of the case ; but which exists for the 
purpose of maintaining uniformity in the law and in the decisions 
of the courts.” 

The antecedent hostility of Englishmen, and English lawyers in 
particular, to any system of appeal is, we cannot help thinking, 
one of those prejudices, which, resting on no philosophical basis, 
lias sprung up simply from the past history of legal institutions 
in England itself. It would weary our readers if we were to at¬ 
tempt any detailed development of our idea, or trace the means 
by which it has come to pass that an appeal on the facts of a 
case is practically unknown in the British Isles. We may, how¬ 
ever, briefly point out that in the earliest period the rights of indi¬ 
viduals were decided not by technical or legally trained tribunals, 
but by the vote of their neighbours assembled in county courts. 
The whole organisation of the Anglo-Saxon period being one of 
counties, beyond a general subjection to the king and great 
council of the nation, each county was perfectly independent of 
any superior controlling authority. The Norman Conquest altered 
this state of things, and uniting the several counties together 
in a much more intimate manner, rendered all alike subordinate to 
a central authority. In this process the Norman courts, which had 
gradually developed themselves from tho aula regia , played a 
most important part; for although at first the subjects which 
came within their cognizance were almost exclusively those in 
which the king was interested, the Norman lawyers were not long 
in extending their jurisdiction by various fictions, and arrogating 
to themselves the right of deciding questions which had always 
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been held to belong to the county courts. Wo find numerous 
complaints of this aggression, but for all that it steadily proceeded 
till the county courts themselves disappeared, and the only trace 
of their existence left in English procedure was to be found in the 
expression of “ putting oneself on the country," where an issue 
of fact had been joined for the trial of which a jury had to be 
C-oanelled. But though this right of having all questions of 
frtv ’ecided by twelve “honest men of the countyis the only 
ostensible remnant of those courts once so dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon freeholders, the spirit in which they woiked has never 
been effaced from tho retentive genius of the English people; 
and we have no doubt that it is to the original constitution 
and status of these courts, we are to ascribe the fact of no 
appeal having ever been thought necessary from the finding 
of a jury. However well juries may in general discharge their 
duties, we cannot regard the fact of no appeal lying from their 
verdicts .as any sign of peculiar “ confidence in those tribunals." 
In every suit that goes before them, one party at least is discon¬ 
tented with their finding, and would not hesitate to declare his 
want of confidence in that particular tribunal, whatever might 
be his views on the institution generally. It would be a great 
mistake to confound a general admiration for that peculiar mode 
of constituting a tribunal, with an approval of the proceedings 
of any one tribunal that had been so called into existence for tho 
settlement of any particular dispute. 

Practically every cause that comes to hearing has a special 
tribunal created for the decision of that matter and no other ; 
it is only the mode, or law, under which the tribunals are 
to be created that remains constant. How it comes to pass 
that, though every case tried leaves one discontented party, this 
discontent has never mounted to such a head as to make itself 
heard, it would be hard to say. Perhaps it is an instance where 
the spirit of the nation is too powerful for the spirit of the indi¬ 
vidual, and prevents his ever thinking of a mode of redress that is 
out of harmony with the past history of the people and the genius 
of their institutions ; or, perhaps, it is a mere application of the 
vulgar proverb that “ what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander : ” the finality of a jury’s verdict is against me this time, 
it may be in my favour next. The point we wish to draw atten¬ 
tion to here is that the absence of the right of appeal in England 
should not be taken as any proof of confidence in the tribunals 
of original jurisdiction ; but that its explanation is to be looked 
for in the past legal history of the nation and the peculiarly con¬ 
servative genius of the Saxon race, which leads them to tolerate 
longer than any known race even positive abuses. Students of 
Bentham will be slow to iufer from the existence of a peculiar 

1 a 
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procedure in England that it is either philosophical or even com¬ 
monly beneficial. We may in a general way say, that where 
courts have sprung up among the people themselves, the right of 
appeal will be very limited; whereas on the other hand, where 
they have been established by a Sovereign who rules not merely 
as a representative of the people, appellate courts, will be freely 
provided. A ruler despotic in power must, for his own security, 
provide appellate courts to supervise the inferior ones ; amongst a 
free people the citizens themselves perform the work of super¬ 
vision. 

Such’ being admitted, we are in a better condition now 
to understand the feeling with which the people of this country 
regard the right of appeal. The Judges of the High Court are 
almost unanimous iu stating that the right of appeal is popular. 
Mr. J ustice Bayley says—“ The fixed but mischievous idea in the 
native mind on the subject of appeal can hardly be understood 
by any one who has not been a Judge in the Zillah Court;" and 
he gives an answer made to him by a Muhammadan gentleman 
on the subject, that the fixed idea among the natives when they 
lose a case is “ appeal karne hoga , that is, right or wrong, we 
must appeal." Mr. J ustice L. Jackson writes—“ If a plebiscite 
could be taken to-morrow on the retention of appeal, we should 
see a much larger affirmative majority than was lately returned 
by the French people ou a different question.” In fact, any one of 
mofussil experience will bear us out in saying that as trial by jury 
is to the typical Englishman the palladium of liberty, so the right 
of appeal is regarded by the Bengali. 

It is a wonderful sight then to see English judges and states¬ 
men holding up this Bengali palladium, as a nuisance to be 
brushed aside as soon as possible. The fact that the people were 
themselves attached to the institution ought, one would imagine, 
to go a long way in moderating the zeal of the British Philis¬ 
tine, even though it may seem to him very far from being the 
best that could be devised ; but strange to say, with that usual 
incapacity to sympathise with people of a different race, English 
lawyers and judges are as little driven out of their Utopiau 
courses by it as a railway train would be by meeting a frog upon 
the line. Confident as we are of our vast superiority to people 
of other races, we determine to make them happy in spite of 
themselves. That which they do not ask for we insist on giving 
them, that which they ask for we sternly refuse. Municipalities, 
roads, statistics, and sanitary reform, which they detest, we force 
upon them ; while the right of appeal, which they value, we per¬ 
sist in taking away. The former, in spite of the most decided 
opposition, we insist on taxing them to support; the latter we 
refuse them, though maintained at their own expense; for we can- 
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not pretend to say that an abuse of appeal hurts any but the 
litigating parties. 

Now, what is the great objection to a system of appeal ? It 
throws heavy expenses on tne parties? As long as they do not 
object, wherein is the harm ? Putting the matter in the broadest 
light, it merely transfers the wealth of landholders aud others to 
a class of men called vakils. It acts as a kind of safety valve 
for the permanent settlement. The money is much better in their 
hands than in those of its former owners. By such a process of 
transfer a body of educated intelligent men, who have a certain 
feeling of independence, the result of making their own fortune, 
is maintained, without any expense to the geueral revenues, but 
by the voluntary contributions of the landholders. Any other 
Government-but an English one would gladly seize the opportunity 
thus afforded by the people themselves of educating them in 
the most effectual manner. In some countries the ideal of educa¬ 
tion is afforded by the army ; the whole population, or such a large 
proportion as to affect the tone of the whole, is regularly passed 
through the army. After the French "Revolution of 1789, the 
army was the only means left through which the people of 
France could pass from a state of chaotic anarchy to order. Why 
should not the legal profession furnish the ideal of education for 
Bengal ? It is not the ideal an Englishman would choose ; but 
then it is, perhaps, the only ideal possible. In this point alone has 
the mirnl of England come into living contact with the mind of 
Bengal. Legal thought has taken root, and the notions of legal 
right that we have created throughout every village in the mofussil 
would survive long after wo had disappeared from India. It is by 
seizing on the points of living contact alone that one nation can 
modify another. The great advantage that this court practice 
possesses as a means of education is its eminently practical charac¬ 
ter. The knowledge acquired is made to penetrate the mind of 
the recipient, instead of remaining a foreign undigested substance 
on his memory. No mere capacity of repeating what has been 
told by the teacher or read in English books will be of use in this 
profession ; the vakil must have so assimilated the result of his 
studies that his own mind shall have been modified thereby. 
From having constantly to apply principles which he has learned 
theoretically, to actual facts as they arise, and to turn iu on his 
own intellect for arguments, the vakil acquires a habit of self- 
reliance, a confidence iu his own powers and a capacity of recognis¬ 
ing the connection between reasons aud beliefs. Now in all this 
the forms of thought in which his mind works are essentially 
European : the moulding laws in obedience to which his whole 
mental life is carried on are Western as opposed to Oriental. 
When we consider all that is implied in this, we shall perhaps 
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be prepared to admit that the most powerful means available 
by which to civilise the people of this country is to be found in 
encouraging in every way the legal profession. 

Wc must not be misuuderstood when we draw attention to those 
general considerations and collateral advantages, as though we 
deemed them the only, or even the main elements, which should 
decide the question. A system of appeal where introduced will 
rest itself on narrower and more direct consequences, though it 
would be very unfashionable at the present day to allude to them. 
But we have not now to introduce such a system for the first time. 
For better or for worse it already exists, and we regard the indirect 
effects that flow from it quite as deserving of weight in any recon¬ 
sideration of the system as the antecedent prejudices with which 
English barristers invariably approach the subject. 

We come now to some of the specific objections to the present 
system which have been urged by no less authorities than Judges 
of the High Court. Evidently their remarks have had consider¬ 
able weight with Mr. Stephen, and he quotes freely from them. 
The point which the Judges particularly insist on is the inefficiency 
of the “ special appeal.” The question, it will be remembered, 
was raised by Sir B. Peacock some few years ago, when he found 
the court deluged with such cases where the amount at stake was 
trifling. At that time Sir B. Peacock attempted to calculate the 
expense to Government of each special appeal, and proposed, as 
a cheaper remedy, to pay the parties the full amount in dispute. 
Such a mode of looking at the matter appears to us singularly 
fallacious. If a similar calculation was made of the cost to 
Government of every conviction for petty theft, we doubt not 
it would be found much cheaper to pay the complainant to with¬ 
draw his case. To say nothing of the fact that the amount for 
which a special appeal is preferred affords no safe indication of 
the actual value of the dispute to the litigants, the indirect effects 
of each appeal decided are altogether incapable of being expressed 
in a money value. The pressure of work on the High Court 
which then attracted attention to the subject would, from Mr. 
Justice Loch’s remarks, appear to have been owing to the misuse 
of the privilege and not in any way essential to the right of 
appeal itself. He writes : “ The court is inundated with special 
appeals, and of these it may be safely said three-fourths are 
rejected, because there is no sufficient ground for admitting an 
appeal on any poiut of law.” If such be the case, we cau in this 
see no good ground either for abolishing the right of special appeal 
as Sir B. Peacock and others advise, or raising the minimum as 
Justices Loch, Hobhouse, and others propose. The remedy for 
bucli a state of things would appear a very simple one. At present 
no special appeal cau be preferred without a vakil of the High 
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Court certifying that there are good grounds in point of law for 
such ; but from want of attention on the part of the Judges, the 
certificate must have become a mere matter of form. If the High 
Court insisted on the vakils doing their duty and exercising an 
intelligent discrimination in the cases they certified, a very remark¬ 
able improvement would take place. A vakil who certifies a 
thoroughly bad case does so either from ignorance or carelessness : 
in either event he deserves punishment, and might very justly 
be suspended from the exercise of his functions for a limited period. 

When we come to Sir C. P. Hobhouse’s remarks, we find special 
appeals attacked on somewhat different grounds ; the great cost 
to the parties is dwelt on. But there is no law that compels any 
one to prefer a special appeal ; the losing party may always, if he 
dreads the expense, sit still aud be in no worse position than if 
there were no special appeal. If on the other hand a poor man 
finds himself unwillingly, after having succeeded in the lower 
courts, made a respondent in such a case, where the Jaw was on 
his side, there ought to be no necessity for him to fee counsel to 
inform the Judges who try the special appeal that it is so. Judges 
of the High Court ought to be able “ to hold their owu ” against 
even the ex parte arguments of an appellant’s pleader aud to dis¬ 
entangle bis sophistical misapplications of the law, without the 
help of a second pleader. For every case the appellant quotes 
as an authority on his side, the Judges ought to be able to point 
out equally good cases, if there be such, on the other. Such is 
very far from being the case, we know, and it is in this 
way alone that a hardship is inflicted by the right of special 
appeal; for it is the only way in which an unwilling party may 
be forced into expense. Could the successful litigant of the lower 
courts feel sure that the law would be equally correctly applied 
without his employing a pleader to support the decision already 
given, he might sit quietly at home and disregard the attacks of 
liis adversary Another of Sir C. P. Hobhouse’s objections is, we 
think, equally unhappy. He objects in fact to special appeals, be¬ 
cause they are not regular ones ; because the High Court cannot 
go into the facts as well as the law, and, strange to say, Mr. Justice 
Fhear urges the same as an objection. To our minds the objection 
appears altogether futile. We can perfectly understand the ex¬ 
pediency, in order to secure uniformity in the law, of appointing 
one central tribunal to declare what it is in the last resort; aud 
at the same time of refusing to burden that court with the duty 
of cousideriug facts already settled by an inferior tribunal. Spe¬ 
cial appeals are provided, not so much in the interests of the 
litigauts to a particular suit, as in that of the judicial administra¬ 
tion generally throughout the country. 

To support his peculiar views, Sir C. P. Hobhouse bas drawn a 
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picture of a subordinate native court and of one presided over by a. 
District Judge, in which he has reversed the fable of the lion and the 
painter. While the former is described as a perfect haven of capa¬ 
city and legal attainments, the latter is the abode of ignorance aud 
presumption. As, however, bearing on the question of sanctioning 
or abolishing the right of appeal, the picture is worthless. If the 
subordinate courts be such as Sir C. P. Hobhouse in his poetic 
fancy has described them, we have no doubt the appellate court 
would invariably agree with their finding. It is always much 
easier to say “ I concur,” than to hunt for reasons to uphold you 
in differing, and there is no obligation on a District Judge, before 
whom an appeal is preferred from one of these pattern MoonsifFs, 
to interfere with his decision: Before Sir C. P. Hobhouse's infer¬ 
ence is justified, it must be shown that the law compels an appellate 
court to differ from the original one. If the High Court are really 
of opinion that the MoonsifFs and Sadder Ameens throughout the 
mofussil are such as Sir C.P. Hobhouse and Mr. Bayley depict, they 
should immediately issue a circular to all District Judges to warn 
them to be very careful how they reverse their findings of facts. 

Justices L. Jackson and Phear, however, give a very different 
description of these courts which have so charmed the imagination 
of Sir C. P. Hobhouse. Mr. Jackson writes : “ A certain proportion 
of the MoonsifFs everywhere must be officers of little experience, 
and with them inexperience is not merely the novelty of the judi¬ 
cial function, but entire unfamiliarity with business; for our 
MoonsifFs are commonly appointed fresh from college, and are con¬ 
sequently as new to the affairs of life as they are to office. Thus 
prepared for the Bench (now-a-days, I believe, with a good deal 
of undigested law in their heads), they are often planted in a 
small mofussil village, with no greater potentate at hand than the 
Police Inspector ; no public opinion ; no superior within visiting 
distance ; surrounded by obsequious amlah and ignorant pleaders.” 
Mr. Justice Phear, pointing out that the courts of fust instance 
( i.e ., the courts of MoonsifFs and other Native Judges, as statistics 
show) are not fit to take evidence, says—“They are unskilled in the 
art of trying suits. Most of the Judges of those courts have a 
very competent knowledge of law, but few, if any, know how to 
make the testimony of witnesses take such a shape as will serve 
to exhibit its intrinsic value. I might say that in 99 cases 
out of 100 imperfect examination and entire absence of cross- 
examination leave the case so bald of trustworthy material and 
so denuded of all circumstances that it is absolutely impossible for 
a court to found a satisfactory decision upon it, unless with such 
aid as is deducible from the behaviour of the parties themselves 
and the witnesses at the trial. But, unfortunately it is still too 
much the custom for the parties to the suit to keep away from 
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tlie court altogether, and generally it would be an abuse of terms 
to say that any one conducts the case on their behalf. The 
persons who act'as advocates in the mofussil courts have as yet 
very little knowledge of the business of conducting a trial. 
Indeed, scarcely any of the courts themselves manifest a sense of 
the great importance of method in a judicial investigation, and by 
the practice of taking the examination of one or two witnesses 
on one day, as many more on another after a considerable interval 
of time” (how far is the High Court's view of the law on 
postponing cases for the attendance of witnesses who have failed 
to attend on the first day responsible for this practice ?) “ and so 
on, they deprive themselves in a large measure of the special 
advantages which attach to a properly conducted trial by oral 
testimony.” 

We cannot help thinking that there is a good deal of exaggera¬ 
tion about the legal acquirements and capacity of this Moonsiff of 
the period. Supposing the training vouched for by a Calcutta 
degree of bl, or l.l. to be all that could be desired, yet the 
proportion of MoonsifFs that hold such degrees is altogether insigni¬ 
ficant. We are quite alive to the probability that it will largely 
increase, and that before many years the vast majority of Native 
Judges will be compelled, before appointment, to produce some 
such certificate of fitness ; but when we find the necessity of re¬ 
form insisted on not from a purely theoretical point of view, but 
on the basis of actual experience, it would be as well to see what 
that experience has been in fact. Now, on the 1st January 1869, 
later than which Mr. Stephen’s authorities cannot well date, the 
number of Moonsifts who held any legal degree from the Calcutta 
University was twenty-three. The total number of MoonsifFs in 
the Lower Provinces, according to Mr. Stephen’s table, was one 
hundred and eighty-four. Of the twenty-three, nineteen had 
received their appointments subsequent to January 1865 ; 
while the Calcutta University Calendar shows that of these, seven¬ 
teen had been appointed MoonsifFs within two years (eleven with¬ 
in one year) of their obtaining degrees, so that they could have 
had no practical experience of legal proceedings when first pro¬ 
moted to the Bench. It is not unfair to assume that three-fourths 
were equally inexperienced in the ordinary affairs of the outside 
world. The majority must have been simply book-read striplings, 
capable, no doubt, of becoming useful public servants, but not 
exactly at that stage of their career, the class we should expect 
to work any very radical reform in an old-established system. 
We must decline, therefore, in limine, to credit the facts which 
Mr. Stephen’s authorities assert of the great revolution that had 
been effected in the relation of District Judges to their subordinate 
courts. It would require a much longer period for even a vastly 
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larger proportion of much more highly qualified persona to change 
the character of an established judicial system. 

But, when we consider what is the exact significance of a legal 
degree from the Calcutta University and compare the course of study 
required to attain it with that which civilians under the competi¬ 
tion system are subjected to, we see no reason whatever to appre¬ 
hend that the civilian will have the slightest difficulty in main¬ 
taining his snperioiity to the inferior courts when called to the 
office of District Judge. It was our idea that one of the 
first principles of English legal opinion was the worthlessness 
of mere'book study of the law, and the assertion has been 
repeated ad nauseam, that except in the chambers of a practising 
barrister, or in actual practice as an advocate, no man can qualify 
himself in the legal profession. Mr. Stephen, indeed, all through 
this minute quietly assumes that there can be no such thing as 
true legal training except by practice as an advocate. We are 
therefore surprised to find him echoing the phrases of some High 
Court Judges about the regular legal training of the Subordinate 
Judges, as contra-distinguished from that which may be poss¬ 
essed by future Civilian Judges. We say future Civilian Judges 
because, of course, before any reform takes place, the remnauts 
of the Civilians of the old school must be provided for without any 
very particular scrutiny into their qualifications, and whatever 
reforms may be decided on can never be intended to operate to 
their disadvantage. All such are meant to take effect on com¬ 
petition officials, whose claim to any appointment rests on their own 
merits alone. It is one of the greatest advantages of the com¬ 
petition system, and one not sufficiently noticed, this facility 
which it offers to reform. Under the old system the whole ser¬ 
vice was so intimately bound together that the senior members 
who constituted the advisers of Government could seldom cany 
out an improvement, or remedy an abuse, without trenching on 
the privileges or perquisites of nephews, sons, or sons-in-law, 
in whom they were nearly interested. This obstacle from self- 
interest has been removed by competition. No longer tied by per¬ 
sonal connections to the junior members of the service, the seniors 
are able to discern with admirable clearness the defects and 
abuses that prevail in the various grades of appointments that 
are on the point of being filled up by competition men. Witness 
the ease with which, owing to this cause, the Financial Secretary, 
when threatened with a deficit, was, a couple of years ago, enabled 
to reduce acting allowances from 30 per cent, to 20 per cent., 
although only a few months before the rate hail been settled by 
solemn compact. Under the old regime he would have been 
stopped by prejudices against what would have been styled a 
breach of faith, One is thus reminded of an army in retreat, which, 
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ab *00n as its own rear-guard has passed through, will burn 
without compunction a village, which it had spared as long as 
any beurfit to its own troops could be secured thereby. 

To return from this digression. We would point out that the 
civilians appointed under the present system have quite as good 
a claim, on their first arrival in this couu'ry, to the title of a regu- 
lar legal training as any B.L. turned out by the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. We have no doubt that they could with very little trouble 
(though the hooks they have studied may in Borne respects differ), 
if it were so ordered, pass immediately on landing the examina¬ 
tion prescribed by the University for that magic distinction" The 
course of legal reading they have already gone through is, we 
believe, quite as extensive ; and from early associations and previ¬ 
ous education it must find with them a far better and more likely 
soil for further development than with any native of this country. 
It is grossly unfair, therefore, to represent, as is now so com¬ 
monly done, the education of the Calcutta University as conferring 
upon the Bengali student a peculiar fitness for the judicial 
office and to deny or ignore the effects of a similar training oil 
the English student. 

While we are quite ready to allow the natural turn of the 
Bengali mind for legal pursuits, we would suggest., as the result 
of our experience, that the degree in which it is suited to the 
work of the Bench is in no way proportionate to its capacity 
for the Bur. As an advocate the Bengali vakil can pursue 
an argument with great subtlety and skill and bring forward 
every point that makes for his.client, buL^ he appears tube 
deficient in comprehpnsWenws H ap^ u ’'.i‘, m * s t,,'^ n 0 f^^|j“ ( ^ quahiieii 
so essential tQ.ygood judge to preserve him from being led astray 
by a specious difference, or rising at a gaudy sophism. Looking 
at the judgments of the most distinguished native judges, we fail 
to see any real balancing of the two sides of the case before them • 
the whole judgment has the air of a piece of special pleading for 
a foregone conclusion. r 6 

But quite beside this consideration of the relative qualifications 
which Mooosiffiv and embryo District Judges possess on their first 
nomination to Government service, Mr. Stephen assumes as au 
indisputable fact that the only proper preparation for the Bench 
js to be found in actual practice at the Bar. We hope we shall 
not be accused of incorrigible obtuseness if we confess, that not 
being an English hamster, to us the self-evidence of the nronosi- 
lion is by no means clear. To look at the matter from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view, the requisites of a successful advocate 
appear to differ widely from those of an efficient Judg* Nina 
put of ten English barristers are advocates and nothing more 
who, as cases ooroe before them, hunt up legal poinu in the 

1 H 
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numerous Indexes that the industry of their predecessors has 
compiled. True, the matter and arguments with which they 
are conversant are more or less of a legal character, but the 
rough and ready cramming up of particular precedents to suit 
the case iu hand is very far from sufficient to constitute a lawyer. 
In former times there was a proverb that “ a man who was not 
a lawyer when called to the Bar was never a lawyer afterwards.” 
There is no reason why a man of ordinary education, who has 
acquired an elementary acquaintance with a few legal books, 
knows where to look for precedents, and has a natural capacity 
for “ marking the worse appear the better reason ” should not, 
after he has become familiar with the rules of practice of the 
court, make a very successful practitioner at the Bar. Mr. Stephen 
in his sneers at the Law Reports speaks of them as magazines of 
precedents which vakils hunt blindly for material with which to 
pelt one another. Is this procedure so very unlike what prevails 
in the courts of England ? The fact is, three-fourths of an Eng¬ 
lish barrister’s work comes to him in his character of advocate (the 
only advocate allowed to address a court), rather than in that of 
lawyer. Now the first essential of an advocate is an ability for throw¬ 
ing himself thoroughly in on one side of a case ; of seeing nothing 
but what makes iu his own favour, and bringing forward every point 
in the most advantageous manner. He must, of course, be also ca¬ 
pable of parrying the points made by an adversary ; but quickness 
of invention and ingenuity are the great requisites for this. No 
doubt he has to exercise some judgment in determining the mode 
in which he will conduct his case and manoeuvre his witnesses, but 
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expediency of opening mofussil Judgeships to the Calcutta Bar and 
vakils, Mr. Stephen speaks of thereby admitting them to the legi¬ 
timate “ prizes of their profession.” Such a mode of speaking is in¬ 
vidious. Where from long practice, as in England, the Bar has got 
the monopoly of the Bench, it may be considered a legitimate prize 
pf the profession ; where such a practice never has prevailed, the 
Bench is no more a legitimate prize of the barristers than it is of 
the attorneys. The legitimate prizes of the profession are the fees 
aud remunerations which its members earn at the Calcutta Bar, 
and what a legal abortion he must be to whom a District Judgeship 
could be offered as prize. Judges are officers of Government, and it 
is perfectly open to the Government to determine that, instead of 
going into the market to fill vacancies as they occur, it will rear 
its own Judges. In a country like India where you must create 
your Bar before you select from it, such a modo of proceeding has 
obvious advantages. Granting that on his appointment the young 
Judge is as awkward with his first case as the young barrister with 
his first brief, we fail to see bow he is placed in a worse position 
for improvement than the barrister. His attention is not confined 
to one side of the subject, for before decision he must make him¬ 
self familiar with the arguments of both parties, and finish up by 
an independent research of his own. He becomes for tbe time 
the vessel into which the whole knowledge and erudition of both 
pleaders that bears on the subject in hand is poured. The habit 
of considering every question not merely in the interests of one 
party or the other, but with a sincere desire to discover tbe truth, 
must have a powerful educating influence on the mind. But in 
one respect he has a vast advautage over any barrister, inasmuch 
as be is always sure of practice. Where a barrister never handles 
a brief, be certainly can lay no claim to that " regular legal train¬ 
ing” which is only to be had from practice; aud where a man 
does not please the attorneys, it would be quite possible for him 
to spend five years at the Bar—the mystic period which is sup¬ 
posed to qualify for any appointment—without having actually 
conducted twenty cases. Now, if the same man had spent the 
five years as a petty Judge, he would at the least have had to 
try some two thousand cases. Granting even that from inex¬ 
perience at the first he blundered most egregiously, we cannot 
doubt that at the end of the five years on the Bench he would 
have much better fitted himself to give satisfaction as a judicial 
officer, than by five years’ newspaper reading in tbe Bar Library 
with the twenty cases sprinkled over it as seasoning. It is diffi¬ 
cult, therefore, to understaud why a training of fifteen years derived 
from the actual discharge of judicial functions should be consi¬ 
dered so absolutely worthless. To be an engine-builder it is not 
necessary for a man to serve his time to a blacksmith. Though 
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busied with the same materials, the work of the former is dif¬ 
ferent in character from that of the latter. When English bar¬ 
risters advance such pretensions, they forget that some of the 
most able am) renowned Judges of Europe whose fame is far more 
widely spread than that of any English Judge sat upon the Bench 
without ever having practised at the Bar. 

We would not f >r a moment be supposed to underrate the 
expertness in ordinary legal practice which may be acquired by 
a barrister who is kept supplied with work ; aud where, as in Eng¬ 
land, tjie area of selection is very large iu proportion to the ap¬ 
pointments available, and the opinion of the Bar so powerful 
that a Government dare not appoiut incompetent men to the 
Bench, we are quite ready to admit that the system of selection 
from the Bar has worked well. But on the other hand, it is not 
improbable that its success is in some degree owing to the very 
peculiar position of English Judges. Sitting serenely by to 
arbitrate between two legal practitioners who are thoroughly 
made up iu the law and subject of the case and handing over 
all questions of fact and credibility of witnesses to a jury for 
decision is one thing; but to be attorney, counsel, judge, and 
jury all rolled into one is a totally different. And when we 
hear barristers condemn so freely the shortcomings of mofussil 
courts, we sometimes indulge a wicked wish to see how they 
would themselves manage such work. The experiment might 
-be made. In the next case called on in the High Court on tho 
original side, the counsel for the plaintiff might simply say in 
jOpening—“ My Lord, you will ascertain for yourself the facts from 
the witnesses my clieut will name, and I doubt not will correctly 
apply the law." To which the defendant’s counsel might reply— 
" My Lord, the claim is false, the plaintiff a knave as your lordship 
-will soon find from the witnesses my client will produce.” A few 
mouths of such a mode of conducting cases would enable the 
Barrister Judges to understand a good deal better the nature of 
the reforms that are required in. mofussil courts. 

After a long discussion of the defects in judicial administration 
which in his opinion at present prevail, Mr. Stephen propouuda, as 
was to be expected, his scheme for their remedy. “ I would con¬ 
stitute,” he writes, " in each division a civil and criminal court, 
of which the Civil and Sessions Judge should be President, and 
all the full-power Magistrates and Subordinate Judges ex officio 
members * * * * * The Commissioner of the division 
should exercise executive authority over these courts aud in 
particular should convene them from time to time to dispose of 
business. Each court should consist of three members—the Judge 
and two full-power Magistrates for criminal cases—the Judge 
and two Subordinate Judges or other civil members for civil cases.” 
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****** The jurisdiction of the courts should be as 
follows:— 

1—Civil Courts. 

" Appellate Jurisdiction .—From all inferior Courts from which 
an appeal lies in all cases which such courts are competent to 
entertain. The decision of the Court to be final, blit they should 
have power in their discretion to state cases for the High Court.” 

The effect of this would he to give the newly constituted court 
the jurisdiction which is at preseut exercised by the District Judge 
in all appeals under Rs. 5,000, and that of the High Coijrt in regu¬ 
lar appeals above that sum from the District Judge and all courts 
subordinate to him. The only guarantee for uniformity in the law 
administered by the various mofussil courts lies at present in the 
right of special appeal. This Mr. Stephen takes away, substituting 
in its place a permission to his division courts to state cases for the 
High Court. But suppose the Division Court strong in its own 
view declines to exercise this discretion, vve may in a very short 
time find each Division enjoying its own peculiar interpretation of 
the law, in diametrical opposition to that of tho neigh homing 
Division. When, moreover, all appeals to the High Court except 
those from the original side of the new Division Courts have been 
abolished, we can see nothing left for the High Court to do and its 
further existence becomes unnecessary.* lu declaring the fiuding 
of this Division Court final, Mr. Stephen would seem to imagine 
he is introducing some new principle; but as has beeu already point¬ 
ed oniTnl7I>^ rp^i«lfaa m o 11 1 it is o nly on th e gr ound of error in 
law that the decision of a District Judge on appeal can W n iuV’ 
peached. Mr. Stephen’s change then merely amounts to the aboli¬ 
tion of special appeals and the referring regular appeals above 
Rs. 5,000 in value to the Division Court instead of to the High 
Court. 

As a court of original jurisdiction the powers he confers 
would be identical with those of the preseut District Judge, an 
appeal lying in cases over half a lakh in value to the Privy 
Couucil instead of to the High Court. On the criminal side 
this new Court would have powers identical with those of the 
Court of Session, except that, where exercising original jurisdic¬ 
tion, its decision would be final. Nothing is said of sentences of 
death, and here again we find the work of the High Court taken 
away. On the other band Mr. Stephen would enlarge the civil ori¬ 
ginal jurisdiction of the High Court by allowing it to try certain 
cases on application from the parties. Such then is the latest 
novelty in judicial reform for India. To sum it up briefly, it simply 
amounts to abolishing special appeals and putting a District Judg# 
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with two Subordinate Native Judges, or two Magistrates, as the 
case may be, to do the work which is at present performed by a 
District and Sessions Judge alone, giving, however, a finality to 
their decisions when sitting as an original criminal court. Such a 
conclusion to a minute of over ahuudred closely printed pages reminds 
one of the half-penny worth of bread to the two gallons of sack. 

Although not distinctly expressed in as many words, we under¬ 
stand it to be Mr. Stephen's scheme to supersede the existing thirty 
District aud Additional Judges of Bengal by bis eight Division 
Courts. Seeing that the civil judicial work of these officers is with 
the exception of four original cases per annum to each Judge pure¬ 
ly appellate, and that the new courts would be the sole courts trf 
appeal, this is the only intelligible meaning to be got from the 
minute. It is true Mr. Stephen says that he would not meddle 
with civil courts of first instance, and in strict law the District 
Judge's Court is one of these ; but, as we have shown already by 
figures from the judicial statistics of the province, it is so only in 
theory. If it were otherwise, District Judges could be furnished 
with work only at the expense of the Subordinate Judges aud 
Moonsiffs. That such a change would be a great improvement 
on the present system we doubt not, but it does not appear to have 
Been intended by Mr. Stephen. Whether it was or was not, is 
immaterial to the following remarks. If it were a fact that a 
court presided over by three Judges could do three times the amount 
of work that a court presided over by a single Judjje can get 
through, there m suggesting** such an 

‘Isu-angement in divisions such as Bhagulpore and Chittagong con¬ 
sisting each of only three districts, but it must be obvious, on the 
slightest reflection, that a single Division Court would be alto¬ 
gether inadequate to meet the wants of divisions such as Burdwan 
and Berhampore. But we have yet to learn that three J udges can 
despatch business more expeditiously than a single Judge, unless, 
indeed, they adopt tho plan for winch there are said to be high 
precedents, of each Judge taking up a separate record and accom¬ 
modating each other in turns with a mutual concurrence ; iu every 
appeal two of Urn Judges knowing nothing whatever of the 
case in the decision of which they are so unanimous. Quite the 
contrary; it would be nearer the truth to say that exactly^ 
you increase the number of Judges in a court, you diminish the 
number of cases that can be disposed of in a given time. Sup¬ 
posing each of the Subordinate Judges who sits with the District 
Judge to compose this Divisiou Court is a trustworthy con¬ 
scientious man who forms his own opinion, instead of a mere jo 
hukum assessor, we do not believe that a court so constituted could 
' dispose of more than one-third of the cases which are at present 
decided in the year by the District Judge. Mr. Stephen must 
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fancy that District Judges are for the most part idle, or he could 
never have made such a proposal as to improve the administra¬ 
tion of justice in this way. 

During the year 1869, the total number of civil appeals 
from the District Judges and courts subordinate to them dis¬ 
posed of were 17,578, all which would, under the proposed 
scheme, fall to the lot of the eight Division Courts. What pros¬ 
pect could there be of those eight courts overtaking such an 
amount of work ? Even working as expeditiously as a single 
Judge, the utmost they could get through in the year would be 
under five thousand cases. When we add on the criminal cases 
that would come before them as courts of sessions and criminal 
appeal, it gives one a shock to think of the state to which one 
year of their existence would reduce the administration of justice 
throughout the country. To take only one division as an illustra¬ 
tion, we assert without fear of contradiction that if such a court 
were established to-morrow in the Presidency division in lieu of 
the various courts of appeal that have at, present jurisdiction 
therein, the arrears that would have accumulated before the end 
of the first month would be sufficient to occupy it unceasingly for 
the following ten. 

It might seem a quite sufficient condemnation of any new 
scheme of CourtR to point out that they could not dispose of one- 
tenth part of the cases that would come before them for decision ; 
but there are other aspects also in which Mr. Stephen's suggestion 
appears hasty and ill-conceived. He has assumed that the presence 
with him on the Bench of two Subordinate Native Judges would 
strengthen the hands of the District Judge and entitle the decision 
of the court to more weight than that of a single judge. The 
experience that has already been acquired in criminal trials with 
assessors leads to a different conclusion. We have never heard 
that in the eyes of the public, of the parties to the prosecution or 
oF the vakeels who practise in the court, the decision of a Sessions 
Judge agreeing with assessors was received with any greater respect 
than that of the Sessions J udge alone. Jt may of course be said 
tliat the Subordinate Native Judge will be a better educated and 
more intelligent person than assessors generally are ; but then it 
should also be remembered he is a paid servant of Government 
immediately subordinate to the District Judge. His prospects can 
be materially affected by the opinion which even an inefficient and 
prejudiced Judge may express of him. Whatever superiority of 
intelligence and capacity he may possess over the unpaid assessor 
is more than counterbalanced by the relation of dependence 
in which he stands to the presiding Judge. To expect that 
men so circumstanced would venture to differ from the presiding 
Judge is to expect what, except in rare instances, we shall 
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not tee in Bengal. Coadjutors such as these would be no real 
strength to any Judge; they would be mere civil assessors to 
a Judge on whose good opinion their daily bread depended, 
and a court so constituted would express merely the opinion of 
the presiding Judge. It is not for a moment to be believed 
that its decisions would carry any more respect than those of 
the Judge sitting alone. Such assessors in only one case can 
we conceive to be of any use, and that is to prop up some youthful 
barrister who having failed to make a position for himself at the 
Calcutta Bar, absolute want at last rendered willing to accept at 
the solicitation of friends in high places a rnofussil Judgeship. 
Such a man, we admit, iu complete ignorance of the language and 
customs of the people to whom he had to dispense justice, would 
Lave a better chance of concealing his iucapacity with two such 
coadjutors than if he had to decide alone as District and Sessions 
Judge. In this one respect then as facilitating what Mr. Stephen 
euphemistically calls the improvement of the Mofussil Bench by 
the promotion to it of regularly trained barristers, hut which 
others call by a shorter name, a court so constituted would be of 
advantage. The point which has been most insisted on and which 
Mr. Justice Phear particularly brings forward, is that the radical 
weakness of our present system lies in the courts of original juris¬ 
diction, that is, the Native Moousiflfs’ courts. Mr. Stephen has 
himself summed up the opinions of the Judges of the High Court 
in these words -. “ The fault of the system, as described by them, is 
in a word that it aims at curing a rotten foundation by an intri¬ 
cate and expensive superstructure.” It would have been natural 
to expect that one who undertook to reform such a system would 
see the necessity of directing his attention to the foundation 
instead of peddling at the superstructure. Mr. Stephen leaves the 
foundation exactly as he found it; he pulls out half a dozen 
beams from the superstructure, takes the edges off one of them, 
shoves it back again in place of the six, and declares the whole 
building henceforward safe. 

It will be remembered that this Minute commenced with a 
discussion of the advisability of dividing the Civil Service into 
a judicial and executive branch. The advocates of the divi¬ 
sion urged the necessity of affording future judicial officers‘an 
early opportunity of familiarizing themselves with such work 
and, in fact, acquiring the preliminary training, the absence 
of which is at present said to be the great weakness of Civilian 
Judges. Iu Mr. Stephen’s reconstitution of the courts, we fail to 
sc3 any provision for such training. There is no guarantee 
that the presiding Judge of his Division Court will be at all 
better qualified for the post than the present District Judge. 
He would seem to have given up the task of improving Civilian 
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Judges and to trust entirely to liis supplementary proposal for 
allowing a selected number of civilians to practise at the Bar. 

This proposal of appointing members of the Civil Service as 
Government advocates with the right of private practice would 
doubtless be very acceptable to some men who have a taste for 
legal pursuits, but how far it would succeed in providing recruits 
for the Mofussil Bench is another question. We venture to thiuk 
that few men, who were at all successful in practice, would give up 
the excitement of forensic strife with the very substantial remu¬ 
neration attached thereto for the monotonous grind of a District 
Judgeship. In the former capacity, as merely advocate, the civilian 
would be assured of, or at least have the means of compelling, 
a courtesy of treatment from the High Court which, as Dis¬ 
trict Judge, he could not expect. The proposal is, moreover, 
based on the peculiar English fallacy that the only proper pre¬ 
paration for the Bench is to be found in practice as an advocate. 

Mr. Stephen declines to discuss the effect which throwing 
open all judgeships to barristers and vakils, would have ou the 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service; and thinks it quite 
sufficient to suggest such a measure, assuming that its own in¬ 
herent merits will at once make themselves apparent to every ono. 
For ourselves we must confess that the superiority of a barrister 
to a civilian is by no means so self-evident. Two-thirds of 
a mofussil Judges difficulties are in the correct estimate of ques¬ 
tions of fact, and insight into the credibility of witnesses. In 
another part of his Minute Mr. Stephen recognizes that for the 
efficient discharge of bis duties the Judge must possess a knowledge 
of the customs, habits of thought, and language of the people. “ I 
fully agree/' he writes, “in short with the opinion expressed in 
many of the papers that the experience of the people, their ways, 
their character, aud their language, which a district officer gains 
by his constant intercourse with them, is analogous to the ex¬ 
perience which an English barrister gains of men and things by 
practice at the Bar before lie is raised to the Bench, and that it 
would be as unwise and as injurious to judicial efficiency to make 
district officers into Judges before they had acquired that experience, 
as to make English barristers Judges before they had practised 
a competent lime at the Bar/’ What opportunity a barrister 
practising in the Calcutta High Court has of acquiring this expe¬ 
rience is nowhere shown. Mr. Stephen would seem to imagine 
that it comes naturally to any one who sets foot on the soil 
of India and breathes its fetid air. But the laws and customs 
under which natives of Calcutta live, and which are adminis¬ 
tered on the original side of the High Court, differ widely from 
those of the mofussil; and to the very last English barristers 
with the rarest exception, remain totally ignorant of the latter. 

1 I 
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Bat, even if the ease were otherwise, and a residence in Calcutta 
with practice at the original side of the High Court afforded 
as good opportunities for becoming familiar with the habits and 
language of the people as a raofussil civilian at present enjoys, 
what barrister of 15 years’ standing — the average period of a 
civilian’s service before he attains a Judgeship—would accept a 
District Judgeship ? None but such as were helplessly, hopelessly 
incompetent. We may go much lower, and we are quite confident 
that no barrister of five years’ standing at the Calcutta Bar who was 
at all successful, would barter his future prospects for such a poor 
equivalent. To adopt Mr. Stephen’s own words applied to a differ¬ 
ent case, “ a man who at that age is not succeeding may he said in 
most cases to have failed. ” In opening then District Judgeships 
to members of the Bar it is no competition with men of equal 
standing or capacity that Civilian Judges have to fear. The full- 
fledged birds will not deign to scramble for the crumbs that fur¬ 
nish the Civil Servants’ meal; it is the downy legal goslings, too 
soft and foolish to procure abroad their own supplies, kind friends 
wish to provide for thus. Somewhat similar objections apply to 
the appointment of vakils, but of course in a much less degree, in 
so far as the position of District Judge would be to them an in¬ 
credible rise in the social scale, but there is no space to go into 
this question. Theie is one, however, peculiar to them which Mr. 
Stephen has altogether overlooked. At present vakils are con- 
fiued to the appellate side of the High Court: the consequence 
is, a man may attain the highest point of his .profession without 
having ever seen an original case tried. His position as a vakil 
affords no guarantee that he ever has. Whatever may be said, 
therefore, of the knowledge of practice and legal training a prac¬ 
tising barrister can acquire by attending trials on the original side 
of the court, there cannot be the slightest pretence for assuming 
that a vakil, whose sole business up to that has consisted in 
worrying a record and trying to twist its contents iuto a form 
most favourable to his client, will have any knowledge whatever as 
to the proper course of procedure. How, therefore, the promotion 
of such men to Judgeships will effect au improvement in the state 
of things described by Mr. Justice Phear, remains a mystery. 

But while we have thus merely hinted at a few of the most 
patent objections to Mr. Stephen’s scheme even as he has himself 
stated it, we must, insist that the proposal is one which never can 
be properly considered apart from its effect on the Covenanted 
Civil Service and the CJncovenanted Judicial Service. These services 
have been constituted on a. distinct and definite principle, namely, 
“that the higher offices shall be filled by men who have passed suc¬ 
cessfully through the lower. It was open to the Government to 
have adopted a different principle- and to go into, th&open market 
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for candidates As each office fell vacant. Instead of recruiting the 
Bench from the advocates who practise in the courts, it determined 
to adopt the system that prevails id most civilised countries, as 
was perfectly lawful for it to do. If that system has proved a 
failure, let the whole matter be reconsidered by competent autho 
rity and the two services abolished, due regard being shown to 
the rights and expectations of all present incumbents. But 
let us have no such attempts to graft upon it an altogether incom¬ 
patible system. While maintaining the Civil Service in name, 
by filching away the appointments that give it a value you destroy 
it in reality. With sortie hundred members below the grade of 
Joint-Magistrate, the appointment of even a single outsider to 
a District Judgeship would be no slight loss, and the injury thus 
done to the general administration by the discontent and dissatis¬ 
faction it would excite, would more than counterbalance the advan- 
tage gained by the appointment of even a superior man. 

When advocating the demolition of restrictions that have been 
deliberately adopted for good reasons to confine within particular 
limits the area of selection for superior appointments, would-be 
reformers invariably urge the expediency of securing the best 
man for the post ; as if, at any moment, it was the simplest thing 
in the world to say among some thirty or forty candidates who is 
the best man. They would wish us to forget that in nine cases 
out of ten, even supposing he could know it, the authority entrust¬ 
ed with the appointment has no desire to appoint the best man. 
Persons in high office have a way of interpreting “best mail” to 
mean the man in whom they arc most nearly interested. It is 
seldom, however, a reformer himself furnishes us with such a dis¬ 
tinct explanation of his meaning as Mr. Stephen has done. During 
the brief interregnum on Lord Mayo’s assassination, when bis 
influence in the Governor-General’s Council was paramount, it is 
well known what «were the qualifications that he held to mark 
out the fittest man for the Advocate-Generalship of Bengal. It 
is drawing too deeply on our trust in human nature to expect us 
to believe that successors would be more scrupulous in the obscu¬ 
rity of mofussil districts than our able and disinterested reformer 
was in Calcutta itself, under the full blaze of criticism from both 
Press and Bar. Mr. Stephen has deliberately declared that tho 
maintenance of the district officer is essential to our hold of the 
country ; how long will it be possible to procure district officers 
such as he requires if the reward to which they have been taught 
to look forward is dragged from their mouths by the latest inno¬ 
vation from England ? Whether the maintenance of the Covenant¬ 
ed Civil Service be or be not essential to the good government 
of the country, satisfied we are that to maintain it in name and 
at the same time*alter it in character and status by removing, bit 
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by bit, all that made it valuable, is mischievous in the extreme. 
Much better do away with it at once. To our own knowledge the 
uneasiness and disgust caused by Sir C. Wood’s Bill in 1861, 
and the tone in which the position of the Civil Service was then 
discqssed, caused several young men, who were reading in different 
Universities for the competitive examinations with a good pros- 
pect of success, once for all to give up the idea of an Indian career. 
Few competition men, we fancy, with ten years’ experience of the 
country and the treatment to be expected here, would (except in 
the case of natural incapacity or downright poverty) allow a son or 
near friend to think of the Indian Civil Service as a profession. 
It is one of those one-sided compacts where he must engage for 
everything—life, time, talents—and nothing is guaranteed to him, 
all appointments being at the best held dum placet regi. 



Akt. iii.—the proposed college for the civil 

SERVICE, 

11 est tr&s-sdrieusement question de fonder d Londres un college 
special pour le8 jeunes gens qui se destinent au service civil 
dans Vlnde . Ce ncuvel ttablis&ement remplacemit le college 
dHaileybury, si regrette des orientalistes. D6jd le college du 
genie civil indien, prJcuvseur de celui-ci t est en plein exercice .—• 
La langue et literature hindoustani en 1871, par M. Garcin de 
Tassy, p. 7. . 


F ROM time to time during the past decade, there has been 
mooted the scheme alluded to in the above extract—the 
establishment of a college in which the future members of the 
Indian Civil Service should be trained for their duties. So long 
as the project was advocated only by those who were powerless to 
execute it, no discussion was needed. But the speech of the 
Secretary of State for India, made at the recent distribution of 
prizes in the Cooper's Hill College, appears to indicate, however 
obscurely, that the matter either is, or soon may be, under Minis¬ 
terial consideration. The time is therefore come, when to point 
out the objections to any such college being founded, will not be 
a waste of words. And we propose in the present article to 
appreciate the relative advantages and disadvantages which would 
result from its foundation. 

We do not intend to touch upon the vexed question of the 
merits of the competition system. It is enough to observe that 
it was devised by able men after careful reflection; that it has 
provided India with officers who are, in the opinion of a judge* 
both competent and impartial, “ much better educated thau their 
predecessors;" that it has been extended to the Public Works' 
Department; and that at home it has, after many years of bitter 
opposition, been deliberately adopted both for the Civil Service and 
the Army. Since then the upper classes in England have been 
thus deprived of their privilege of providing for their offspring at 
the expense of the State, it may safely be assumed that they will 
not be able to recover what they were unable to retain. Provi¬ 
dence will no doubt still continue to manifest that painful want 
of consideration towards men in high position, which so often gives 
them sons with no more talent than their sires ; and these will be 
unable to enter the services by the prescribed portal. But though 
we condole with the victims we can hold out to them but little 
hope. For good or for evil, political power has passed to the 


* Minute on the Administration of Hon’ble J, Fitzjames Stephen, p. 104. 
Justice in British India, by the 
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lower middle classes. Ignorant, selfish and venal these may be. 
But of all those who have inveighed against them,—and they are 
many,—not one has ever ventured to deny their keen perception 
of their own interests. They have won in the struggle, and they 
will naturally enforce the maxim, that to the victors belong the 
spoils of the vanquished. Whether good or bad, therefore, the 
present open and democratic method of selection is little likely 
to be replaced by one exclusive and aristocratic. 

That there are defects in the present system will he readily 
admitted, and by none more readily than by those who, like the 
present writer, differ from the Duke of Argyll by considering it, 
not merely the best, but the only practicable manner of appoint¬ 
ment yet suggested. His Grace affirms that such a college as 
Cooper’s Hill would be “a means of counteracting the evils of 
the system.” As will be seen, we hold a very different opinion. 
And if in an exposition of our own view, we seem to be in part 
going again over ground on which many a l>attle has already been 
delivered, we must crave indulgence, since it is not possible to 
estimate the influence of the college upon the alleged evils, with¬ 
out to some degree discussing the evils themselves. 

Perhaps it would be as well, before discussing the subject 
seriously, to refer here to the time-honoured, traditionary taunt, 
that junior civilians aro not gentlemen and cannot ride. To the 
former part it might be enough to reply that even were it true, it is 
not to bow with grace or interchange compliments, that they are 
selected, but to dictate orders and administer justice. Yet we grant 
that the circumstances of their arrival are not such as to show their 
social qualities to advantage. Sudden transportation (with the 
knowledge that it will be for the best years of life), from some gay 
European capital where the student has been accustomed to meet 
1 clever men and pretty women, to that penal colony, a mofussil 
station, is very trying. In all societies the imbeciles form a 
majority, in Indian society a large majority. But while in Europe 
they can be avoided, in India they cannot, and it is impossible for 
the new comer to always veil his contempt. He is crushed by 
the magnitude of his calamity, and any social graces he may possess, 
only begin to unfold themselves again as hope dies away, and he 
becomes resigned to the inevitable. Allowance too must be made 
for his critics. Men are rarely tolerant of what they do not under¬ 
stand, and time must elapse before those whose fetish has long been 
position destitute of intellect, can perfectly reconcile themselves 
to the startling novelty of position combined with intellect But 
there is really no ground for despair. Anglo-Indians, owing to their 
contact with natives, are deeply imbued with servility to what is 
high, and veneration for what is customary. And these feelings will 
slowly efface their asperity. Those who considered the Assistant as 
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a clownish upstart, will be among the foremost to fawn on him as 
Collector, and to toady to him as Commissioner. In fact the Assis¬ 
tant rarely waits so long before he enjoys the exquisite gratifica¬ 
tion of being prououuced by men with a tenth of his sense and a 
twentieth of his talent, to be “ not so bad after all,” or as “ really 
appearing to have something in him.” We presume, however 
(since we hear it so often), that there was a period when the class 
was excluded from the dismal dinners of Indian society. Nay, we 
cling to the belief with a passionate fondness, finding in the charms 
of the past some solace for the terrible realities of the present 
Often has one been soothed by dreams of that Arcadiau •time, after 
returning from funereal feast, where the conversation was as 
chill as the wine was warm, and the women as grim as tlia 
men were stupid. Alas, scarce has the blissful vision melted iuto 
thin air before there comes another awful missive, “ requesting the 
pleasure,” &c., and one rises with an insane impulse to imme¬ 
diately go forth and commit some social sin of a dye so deep, that 
thenceforward one shall never again be permitted to share the 
banquets of the immortals. Ah happy, happy days, wlieu we were 
not admitted to these ghastly entertainments ! Ah golden age,, for 
ever fled! 

Again, as to ridiug. Wejiave not noticed that the juniors are in 
this country as much addicted to palkies as their more corpulent 
seniors. They ride about as well, or as ill, as the non-professional 
classes at home, aud that is quite sufficient for all practical purposes. 
True, they do not ride as gracefully as those who are attached to a 
travelling circus or a cavalry regiment. But then the trade of these 
classes is to ride, that of the civilian to rule. Much in fact of the 
ridiculous talk about equitation is due to that curious natioual 
couceit, that every Englishman can manage a horse ; a conceit rest¬ 
ing upon about as much substructure of truth as its sister supersti¬ 
tion, that no Englishman is ever sea-sick. The number of riders in 
Western Europe, excluding, of course, professional riders, is really a 
very small fraction of the population. It is probably larger in 
England than elsewhere, partly owing to the greater wealth, which 
enables more men to keep horses, partly owing to the nature of the 
country, which interposes none of those obstacles to equitation which 
are to be found in some other parts of Europe ; but even in England 
the proportion is still a small one. It is however the less necessary 
to dwell on this point as the defect is now generally dilated upon 
only by some apoplectic warrior across the table, at whose thicken¬ 
ing accents as he sips his after-dinner sherry, it is not always easy 
to restrain a smile. The fancy involuntarily pictures to itself the 
immeasurable benefits which, in case of mutiny, would accrue to the 
State from that portly paunch careering wildly over the country, 
shouting out unintelligible orders in incomprehensible Hindustani 
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Even granting, however, that the ideal civilian is a gentleman 
rider, the foundation of a college will scarcely promote the attain¬ 
ment of that ideal. Few will contend that a large and expensive 
institution should be established, in order to teach some three or 
four dozen young men a year how to ride. If greater proficiency in 
that art be desirable, it can he had by getting a competent person 
to see and test the candidate’s riding, in place of accepting the 
mere certificate of the trainer that the pupil he has trained is well 
trained. Gentlemanliness again cannot be taught It or its 
opposite, is acquired by intercourse with other people, especially 
those round a man at his own home. If the students of the college 
merely meet in the rooms during lectures, the influence exercised 
on their manners will be inappreciable. But if residence be 
enforced, then the tone of the.college will of course l>e that of the 
majority of the inmates. And as we are assured that the great 
bulk of these are anything but gentlemen, it would seem unwise to 
expose the gentlemanly minority to such great peril of contagion. 

Passing then from those of the current objections which are 
frivolous, we come to two which have some basis in fact. The first 
of these is that the system fosters “cramming,” about which much 
idle complaint is made. This process of preparation is undergone 
more or less by every competitor, in^every examination, at every 
University in the kingdom. It is simply the mental analogue of 
the physical training to which the prize fighter is subjected before 
he enters the ring, and must vary in duration and severity as the 
examination to be passed is more or less difficult. Hence it is 
that the Universities and public schools have ceased to educate for 
the Indian Civil Service. To do so would be to adopt, for the 
benefit of a comparatively small class of students, a high-pressure 
method of working, which would be unnecessary for the others, 
and which it would therefore he impolitic, nay wrong, to attempt. 
How severe is the strain required by this examination, may he 
inferred from the statement of so eminent an authority as Sir 
William Gull, who says that. success is only attainable by those 
endowed with a strong physical organisation, to endure the intense 
preliminary labour* That this is so, is doubtless to be regretted. 
But it is one of those evils which must be passively acquiesced in. 

* We may note that those who a8- the “survival” of a mental type be- 
Bert that the Civil Servants of to-day longing to primitive barbarism. Civil- 
are inferior in physique, are flatly ised nations, in _ selecting their 
contradicted by the same high autiio- rulers, have long since ceased to be 
rity, who has medically examined all actuated by the principle which 
the selected candidates Binee the in- guided the Hebrew hordes, when they 
troductinu of the new system. We chose Saul, the sou of Kish, for 
have not referred to this theory in their king, because “ from his sboul- 
the text, since that it is advanced at ders aud upward he was higher than 
all, is merely a curious instauce of any of the people.” 
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As long as the number to be selected is limited, so long must the 
standard of examination be regulated by the acquirements not of 
the least, but of the most advanced of the students, who present 
themselves. And this being so, we fail to see how the proposed 
college will remove the evil. If the object of the institution is to 
prepare students for the open competition, it will be but one cram¬ 
ming-shop the more. And its success may well be doubted. For 
while the private crammers, whose livelihood depends on their 
success, will strain every nerve, the college will be conducted by 
men sure of* their salary in any case, and therefore very much less 
interested in the result. The proposal, however, to set up at the 
public cost a mere rival training school, is one so absurd, that we 
shall throughout this article assume, that the intention is to 
found a college for candidates already selected. But on this 
asumption, cramming will be in nowise affected. For the tests 
which succeed selection are all mere pass examinations, devoid of 
difficulty, and for which no one ever dreams of ciainming. 

There remains the gravest of the objections generally made. It 
is said that the present officials have a less intimate acquaintance 
than their predecessors with the feelings of the natives, and a 
greater lack of sympathy with them. And this, though sometimes 
overstated, is substantially true. The darkest cloud iu the political 
horizon of India is the ever-growing ignorance of the rulers iu res¬ 
pect to the ruled. But that this ignorance is not due to the 
competition system, is apparent. Uncovenanted and military civi¬ 
lians, who are appointed on quite another system, are at least as 
ignorant as covenanted civilians of tire same standing. Its cause 
must be sought in the immense iucreasoof work, unaccompanied by 
an equivalent increase of the official staff. Every officer lias now far 
more than he can hope to do ; this leaves him no leisure and makes 
inquiry impossible. Accurate information in respect to native 
feelings, however, it would still be possible to secure, by reducing, 
through the appointment of numerous native judges, the work of 
the European officers to something like what it was in the last 
generation, perhaps a fourth of what it now is. Mucli might bo 
done even by abolishing the present system of constant and pur¬ 
poseless transfers, which by rendering it difficult for an officer to 
know his district, indisposes him to make the attempt. But sym¬ 
pathy between the two races it is, we fear, hopeless to look for, and 
this from mauy reasons. Social intercourse leads to friendly feel¬ 
ing aud sympathy only when it takes place either between men 
whose mental development and social position are equal, or 
between men of whom the one stands to the other in the relation 
of uuquestioued superiority and patronship. From the former 
condition springs all the kindliness of modern Europe. But it was 
the latter relationship which underlay and gave rise to all the 

1 K 
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sympathy between different classes, which existed in Europe daring 
the feudal period, and in India till yesterday. Nowadays, how¬ 
ever, the native is becoming, rightly or wrongly, not merely less and 
less dependent, but more and more unwilling to acknowledge his 
dependence, while the European officer is more highly educated 
than at any preceding period. Intercourse consequently is 
becoming year by year more rare; less pleasurable to the officer, 
less profitable to the native. Not all the efforts of the Educational 
Department can bridge this gulf, already well nigh impassable, 
and widening rapidly from day to day. There is too, between 
the governors and the governed, the memory of the great mutiny. 
Neither Englishman nor native has ever forgotten or forgiven that 
foul and treacherous revolt, nor the barbarous cruelties which 
accompanied its suppression. It shattered all trust, aud for ever ; 
and without trust there can be but little sympathy. So too the 
more rapid and frequent communication with Europe has turned 
the eyes of the Englishman ever homeward ; and it snapped the 
most powerful boud of all between the races, when it supplanted 
the Dative mistress by the European wife. Yet, if a score of Civil 
Service Colleges were founded, they would not lessen an officer's 
work in India, they would not obliterate the sanguinary memories 
of the mutiny, they would not destroy the Overland Route, they 
would not rehabilitate the old morality. 

We have thus enumerated the objections most frequently raised 
against the competition system, aud we have attempted to show 
that those objections will be left unaffected by the institution of a 
college. It is, however, eminently unsatisfactory to be coufiued to 
a merely negative demonstration. Yet, as the advocates of the 
measure have not, so far as we know, formulated their views in 
any accessible documeut, we shall have to briefly sketch what the 
education of a civilian should be, and then inquire whether a new 
college is needed to provide that education. 

We are not disposed to quarrel with the present curriculum : 
Roman, English, aud Indian law ; two of the modem languages of 
India ; political economy ; aud Indian geography and history. 
The sole subject which we should desire to remove from this well- 
selected course is the last. The educational value even of Euro¬ 
pean history is very slight; but that of Indian history is almost nil. 
Before we brought the country under one umbrella, the oriental 
drama had but one set of characters and one set of events. Royal 
voluptuaries, cruel tyrants, luxurious courts, predatory hordes, 
ruined cities, desolated provinces,—these form the history of India. 
They recur in innumerable kaleidoscopic recombinations, but the 
gaudy-coloured factors are ever the same. It is the restless turmoil 
of an anthill; there is perpetual movement, but no progress. To 
study it, is interesting but not profitable; and to inflict a dozen 
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volumes of Mill, Elphinstone and Marshman, on a student whose 
whole two years are all too short to fit him for his duties, is surely 
wrong. A very brief manual would teach him all that will be of 
use to him. If he care about Indian history, he will continue the 
study in the country where he will have around him the peoples of 
whom he reads ; if he do not care about it, he will simply at once 
forget all that, in order to pass, he has been compelled to learn. 

But the remaining course is indispensable. It is in administer¬ 
ing the law that three out of four of the civilian’s working 
hours are to be spent, and it is difficult to imagine a more 
scientifically designed training than that which he now under¬ 
goes. The principles on which all systems of law are- based, he 
acquires from the works of the Homan jurists and from those of 
Bentham, Austin, and Maine. The manner of practically working 
a legal system is laid bare to him by his enforced attendance at 
the English law courts. Finally, the study of the Indian Codes, 
and of Macnaghten, supplies him with the laws in accordance with 
which his owu decisions must be pronounced. It would have been 
singular had so admirable a curriculum failed of its object And 
it is therefore not surprising to learn from Mr. Stephen, that it is 
iu legal training that the superiority of the new over the old civi¬ 
lians is most conspicuously manifested. 

That the legal knowledge of the civilian judge is not, as a rule, 
equal to that of a barrister, is true. But the reason is plain. It is 
mostly clever young London students who supply both professions. 
But while the barrister generally devotes his undivided attention 
to law for four years before he is called, the civilian cau give hut a 
part of his attention to it, and that for outy two years. We are the 
more desirous to point this out, as we were sorry to notice in Mr. 
Stephen’s able minute, what seems a faint disparagement of the 
science of jurisprudence, and a half-expressed wish to abolish that 
portion of the present training of civilians. To do so would, in our 
opinion, be a fatal error. Next to the capacity to distinguish be¬ 
tween truth and untruth, the faculty of applying abstract principles 
is the most valuable quality in a judge. And the proportionate 
importance of this faculty is ever on the increase. To quote the 
words of Mr. Maine,* “social necessities and social opinion are 
always more or less in advance of law, and however near we may 
come to the closing of the gap between them, it has a perpetual 
tendency to reopen.” And in a society so progressive as ours, 
social necessities aud opinion advance so rapidly that panting law 
toils after them in vain. The proportion of cases, therefore, is per¬ 
petually increasing which must be decided, not by the light of any 
positive enactment, but by the general principles of the science,. 


* Ancient Law, p. 24. 
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arid by the analogical interpretation of existing laws. That is, the 
relative values of a knowledge of what the law is, and a knowledge 
of why the law is so, are surely, though slowly, being inverted. 
"Whence then, we would ask, is the judge to derive the power of 
being able to speak when the law is silent, save from a more care¬ 
ful study of the science of jurisprudence? Fortunately, this point 
is capable of more than a merely theoretical demonstration. There 
exists a body of men who possess an accurate knowledge of the law, 
but have never received any training in legal principles. Ami 
those who are best acquainted with native practitioners in mofussil 
courts,- will be the first to call to mind the singular inequality of 
their pleading. With the letter of the law they are probably moro 
familiar than the judge himself. Their keenness in detecting 
minute inaccuracies is sometimes marvellous. But as soon as the 
advocate, who has just been citing acts aud circulars with astonish¬ 
ing fluency, comes to touch upon some point in regard to which 
nothing is written, his reasoning becomes deplorably childish. 

Good, however, as is the present legal training of civilians, it is 
already becoming inadequate. And as the law becomes more and 
more defined and exacting, and the proportion between the number 
of the population and the number of cases instituted rises in this 
country to what it is in England (a result to which the increased 
knowledge of the natives is rapidly tending), a point will be 
speedily reached where the present system must break down. It is 
very rare to find a man who can properly perform the infinitely 
varied administrative work necessary in India, and at the 
same time properly fulfil all judicial duties, under a system of 
law constantly increasing in refinement. That enough of such men 
can be found to fill the service, is an idle dream. The judicial and 
executive branches must consequently be separated at no distant 
date ; and it may be added, that a perverse refusal on the part of 
the civilians to recognise the fact that as work increases division of 
labour must be resorted to, will only lead to their entire exclusion 
from a judiciary for which they will not have fitted themselves. 
The separation, we think, should be effected in London, bo as to 
allow of a longer training for the judicial branch. We are aware 
that many would like to delay the separation for some years, urg¬ 
ing that the native inside and outside of our courts is a different 
being, and that it is desirable to see something of him outside of 
the courts. It is of course possible that a native may lie less to a 
European out of court, than to the same European in it, since it is 
absolutely impossible that he should lie more. But this is scarcely 
relevant. Every civil officer in India is indebted almost exclusively 
to what lakes place in his own court, for his knowledge of the 
natives ; it is in the struggles there, that character is most clearly 
revealed, not in the courtly compliments employed in a brief and 
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formal private interview. And as regards visiting, it should bo 
remembered that a judicial officer, on leaving his court, does not 
retire to Europe on a magic carpet till the next morning. Except 
a month or six weeks spent in camp in some years in the cold 
weather, the one officer would have no more contact with natives 
than the other. Camping is doubtless useful. But it should be 
taken into account that owing to press of work all the officers 
cannot get into camp every year, and even when they can they aro 
still surrounded by their court underlings This slight and casual 
advantage then is all that there is to set off against the grave dis¬ 
advantage, that if the separation be delayed, all the. candidates 
must leave Europe after the same training. If that training be of 
the present short duration, then no improvement in judicial know¬ 
ledge can be expected, nor can the candidates be called to the bar. 
If the training be lengthened, then, as regards the half which will 
ultimately adopt the executive branch, the expense of preparing 
instruments which will never be used, will be added to the cost of 
an already too expensive service ; while as regards the half which 
will adopt the judicial branch, by burdening them for several years 
with miscellaneous and executive duties, we shall have deliberately 
blunted the instruments it cost so much to sharpen. 

We have dwelt long, perhaps too long, on this part of tho stu¬ 
dent's education. But our excuse must bo, that in the present 
condition of our Eastern Empire, the study of law is of all studies 
the most important. As to the other requisites we shall be less 
tedious. Next in importance to a knowledge of the law, is a 
knowledge of the vernacular such' as to be able to expound that 
law clearly and fluently. In this, too, the present course needs no 
improvement. The candidate receives a thorough grammatical 
grounding, and is introduced to the best literary works in the 
languages in ordinary use in his presidency. He consequently 
soon after landing gains a conversational familiarity with them, 
and in this respect exception can rarely be taken to civilians. 

The instruction too in political economy is careful, though the 
Wealth of Nations might well be removed from the list of works 
prescribed. It has been styled by an able thinker* “the most 
important book that has ever been written/* but it is not adapted 
for a text-book. In M’Culloch’s edition, half of the book is occu¬ 
pied by appendices and notes rectifying errors in the text. Subse¬ 
quent progress lias, in fact, relegated Adam Smith’s great work 
from the position of an authoritative exposition of the science, to 
that of a venerable landmark in its history. A book declared by 
the foremost writerf on the subject, to be “ in many parts obsolete. 


* Buckle’s History of Civilisation , t Mill’s Principles of Political 

Chapter iv. Economy. Preface. 
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and in all imperfect/’ is not the one that should be chosen with 
which to begin the study. The admirable manuals of Professor 
Fawcett or Professor Thorold Rogers, or Bastiat’s Harmonies Eco- 
nomique8, should be substituted for it. We believe, indeed, that 
one or two of these books would suffice. Adequately to study 
the masterpiece of Mr. Mill, requires an inordinate portion of 
the student’s very limited time. And any of the smaller books 
would be enough to teach all that the majority of the candidates 
will ever need. Little is wanted, save to eradicate the belief, so 
easily engendered in the mind of every official, that Government 
is omnipotent for good or for evil, by tracing the very narrow 
bounds within which its power is confined ; and to destroy tire 
desire for perpetual interference and regulation, which naturally 
springs from that belief, by showing that when Government over¬ 
steps its proper limits, the result is always pernicious, often disas¬ 
trous. 

It is these three subjects, law, political economy, and the verna¬ 
culars, which, under any system of selection whatever, must con¬ 
stitute the essentials of the special subsequent education of the 
candidates selected. Before founding an expensive college to 
be paid for out of Indian revenues, it is, we think, incumbent on 
the proposers to show both that the present colleges afford insuffi¬ 
cient facilities for learning these subjects, and that the proposed 
college will afford superior facilities. And we venture to think 
that they can show neither the one nor the other. It is, perhaps, 
as well to note that the assertion, that at present candidates can 
learn if they wish, but that some of them won’t learn uuless they 
are supervised and kept to work, is totally irrelevant. The remedy 
for that is a sharp one, quite in the hands of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and not suffered to fall into disuse. Candidates 
who either through indolence or through distaste for Indian studies, 
fail to come up to the prescribed standard, are remorselessly 
rejected. 

Is it then the fact that proper instruction in these subjects can¬ 
not be obtained ? Nothing can be further from the truth. Juris¬ 
prudence and political economy are taught, and as a rule, well 
taught, at every University in Christendom. The same is the case 
with Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. The replies made by the 
English, Scotch and Irish Universities to the enquiries addressed to 
them by the Civil Service Commissioners on this very question, 
show that in every one of them admirable teaching can be had in 
English and Indian law, and in the modern languages. And 
in London, where most of the candidates spend their time, there 
ere, besides two colleges, the Inns of Court to teach law, and . 
numbers of moonshees to teach the languages. 

What want then is there which will be filled by the college 1 
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Or is it even likely to do the same wiyk in a better way ? Empha¬ 
tically not. Dear bought experience has enforced the truth, that 
when Government manages an institution, it will in all probability 
be mismanaged, even if at first it had the fairest prospects. But the 
proposed college would not start with such prospects. The worth 
of such a college would depend upon the emiuence of its Professors. 
Does any one suppose that the ambitious scholars of the present 
day, men of European name and fame, would for anything short of 
impossible salaries, resign their appointments and devote themselves 
to the humble task of teaching a couple of score of striplings in 
a nameless academy ? Would Professor Weber leavp Berlin to 
teach them Sanskrit, or M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, to teach them 
Hindustani ? Nay, to confine ourselves to the* kingdom. Would 
Professor Max Muller, who refused the request so flattering to 
his patriotic pride, to exchange his chair at Oxford for one at 
the venerable University of Strasbourg, be likely to undertake the 
task of instructing a few youths at a petty seminary for the 
service of a foreign Government 1 We think not. At least we 
know with what quiet contempt that laborious genius, for whose 
recent decession to the majority philology is still mourning, 
declined even to set the examination papers.* Would Sir H. S. 
Maine relinquish his present brilliant position to impart the 
elements of jurisprudence, or Dr. Wright abandon the British 
Museum to inculcate the rudiments of Arabic? Few will be 
sanguine enough to reply iu the affirmative. No, the truth simply 
is, that first class men would not care for such professorates. We 
are therefore thrown back upon second-rate teachers, and the 
college would doubtless ultimately become an asylum for indigent 
and broken-down Anglo-Indians, desirous of scraping together a 
few more rupees. 

But it is sometimes argued that iu the interests of oriental learn¬ 
ing such a college is desirable. If this be so, then let that be 
candidly put forward as the ground for its foundation, not the 
dishonest pretence that it is needed to educate civilians. It ia 
scarcely worth discussing whether oriental learning would or 
would not be advanced by the college, since even if it would, it is 
quite certain that, in the preseut state of the finances, the wishes 

* We may be permitted here to carefulness was positively painful, 
express a hope, that Dr. Cowell will being carried to such lengths that he 
not delay to publish the Sanskrit would have regarded a misplaced 
Grammar, left in manuscript by Pro- comma on his toned and gilt-edged 
feasor Goldstiicker. It is doubtless paper as a sin, and a slip of the pen 
imperfect, for nothing finished could as a crime. None the less would its 
ever proceed from a man whose revi- publication be the greatest of boons 
■ion of his work was simply end* to all who feel an interest in Sanskrit, 
less, and ft hose love of accuracy and 
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of orientalists could scarcely be consulted. For our part, however, 
we do not think such assistance needed. Oriental studies have 
long since outgrown their infancy, when State aid was indispen¬ 
sable. They are being prosecuted more vigorously, and in more 
manifold directions, than ever before. And were money to be 
granted, we thiuk it would be less wisely spent in founding chairs 
than in forming libraries. For the latter end MSS. should be 
purchased at favorable opportunities (such as the recent famine 
in Persia), and subventions made towards publishing valuable 
aud expensive works, the sale of which must be too limited to 
justify their publication on purely commercial principles. Find 
the books and the students will find themselves. Or, if England 
with all her wealth aud her intimate connection with the East, 
fail to furnish the latter in sufficient numbers, the task may be left 
with safety, though also with shame, to another nation less 
wealthy, but more erudite and more disinterested. And the 
students of to-day are the professors of to-morrow. 

We have, indeed, heard it used as an argument, that such a 
college would publish translations of many German books of great 
worth. But in addition to the fact, that it is not necessary to 
found a college in order to do what could be done by a few 
competent translators on £ 100 a year, wo consider it no part of 
the business of Government to publish such translations. To 
publish original works containing new and valuable information is 
one thing, and for such a purpose we should be disinclined to 
grudge any reasonable sum. But to publish English transcripts 
of facts already recorded in a well-known European tongue is 
quite another thing, and is merely a waste of money to save idlers 
from the consequences of their idleness. Not only would it be 
impracticable to translate all that teems from the myriad learn¬ 
ed societies of Germany, but the advantage of doing bo, even 
were it practicable, is yearly lessening, as more and more English¬ 
men study German. Indeed, to attempt any oriental study in 
these days, without knowing German, is much like trying to 
walk with only one leg : some movement is possible, but it is slow 
and painful. 

Let it not for a moment be understood that we wish to dis¬ 
parage the value, to a Government servant in India, of oriental 
scholarship. There is no description of knowledge, of which it can 
be safely predicated, that in a country such as this, it will never 
stand the Government in good stead. And it is much to be 
desiied that amongst the servants of the State, there should lie a 
certain number of able linguists. But in their case it is only the 
foundations that can be laid in Europe. The superstructure must 
be built up here. And the orders headed " rules for the encourage¬ 
ment of the study of oriental languages by the members of the 
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Bengal Civil Service/’* might with much more propriety be eir- 
entitled rules for the discouragement of such study. Not only 
must the officer report liis intention three months beforehand, 
and obtain leave of absence from the Local Government, but he 
must go down to Calcutta, perhaps a thousand miles off; and 
even then he is not permitted to be examined in whatever lan¬ 
guage he may prefer. In place of being only too glad that he 
should devote his scanty leisure to any Eastern language of use in 
his presidency, the Government prescribes the succession in which 
he may take them up, and that. succession is curiously absurd. 
Thus an Oudh officer must on no account be examined in Hindi—• 
the language of more than 11 millions out of the twelve millions 
who inhabit the province—unless he has previously passed in Urdu, 
which is the language of less than a million, or in Persian, which 
is not spoken by any class. So, too, an officer may be stationed 
at Delhi, round which cluster the memories of the Mahibharata, 
or at Ajuddkia, the home of the hero of the Ramayana, but if 
he study Sanskrit, he must do so without reward, unless under the 
same restriction. If the Government really desire that civilians 
should become orientalists, these frivolous and vexatious restric¬ 
tions must be swept away. An officer must be at liberty to 
choose what language he likes for examination, and the quarter¬ 
ly tests should take place alternately in Calcutta and say Agra 
or Allahabad. At present, in many cases, the cost of the return 
journey and of the sojourn in the metropolis, can scarcely be 
estimated at less than a month’s pay, while even if in a vernacu¬ 
lar language a prize be gained, it is only two months’ pay. There 
is, too, one other foolish and narrow-minded rule, the abolition of 
which would probably double the number of students. An officer 
may hoard up three months of privilege leave, may then get a 
month’s leave for his examination, and if successful, may be 
granted another month, making five months continuous absence 
from duty. But the framer of the leave rules appears to have 
thought, that to take the five months in the opposite order, first 
examination and then privilege leave, would imperil the empire. 
Accordingly an officer must travel up from Calcutta or elsewhere 
at the close of his two months’ examination leave, in order to 
solemnly report himself at his station ; although half an hour 
afterwards he may be travelling back again on his way to Europe, 
on three months’ privilege leave. This is of course a relic 
of the old prohibitions against going home. But as the policy 
which dictated those prohibitions lias at length been abandoned, 
we trust that this last vestige of it (which, while saving neither 


* We speak only of the Bengal in the other Presidencies, 
rules, being ignorant of those in force 
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time nor money as regards the State, wastes both as regard its 
servants) will speedily disappear. 

A college is however sometimes advocated on the ground that 
if it does nothing else, it will at least further morality, save the 
mark, among the students. It is hard to perceive how the mora¬ 
lity of civilians differs from that of ordinary mortals, even though 
an irate surgeon has been good enough to call them “ abandoned 
intellectual reprobates.”* In comparison with other men, we 
should have thought that a class of men in whom a large propor¬ 
tion of the total sum of vital energy was drained away by the 
needs of .an active brain, would excel in purity of life those classes 
in which tho proportion so absorbed was less ; and we could scarcely 
have imagined that the present generation of civilians, who fre¬ 
quently come out married, could have been unfavourably contrasted 
with the former geueration, who on their arrival contracted native 
connections. To practical men, however, it will probably appear 
enough if the morality of the Service is not beneath the ordinary 
level. And to those who have grasped Buckle's demonstration, 
that the advance of civilisation depends not upon morality, but 
upon intellect,—the former being in itself stationary, the latter pro¬ 
gressive,—the matter will appear indifferent. But as many men 
are neither practical nor readers of Buckle, it is better to point out 
that experience does not favour the belief, that to coop up a small 
number of young men under severe restraint, tends to develope 
morality. The country where the theory has been most extensively 

p. ut .‘SigSfeiS'teW. Til AiTiTpIle uuJOKE?r«fter all their 

Iter&id discipline both at the lycie and the college, would scarcely be 
considered valuable acquisitions by any virtuous community. Of 
course the assumption can be made, that this is due to some mys¬ 
terious and innate propensity to vice on the part of Frenchmen. 
But those who recollect what was unveiled a few years back at Sand¬ 
hurst will smile at the assumption, and continue to believe that 
similar systems produce similar results, whether the country in which 
they are enforced be France or England. At present most of tbs 
candidates reside with their parents or friends. No better 
arrangement in respect to morality can be imagined. And the 
proposal is one which will scarcely be supported by any honest 
man, that for the benefit of the residue, the people of India are 
to be saddled with a heavy charge. And all for what ? To make 


* Competition and the Civil Service. Should Dr. Bird-wood consider this 
By Dr. G. C. M. Bird wood. On read- rather a rude rejoinder, we can only 
uig this r<ihi<i little pamphlet we quito say that ''abandoned reprobate is 
sympathised with the exclamation of not usually considered as an epithet 
the Northern farmer— of endearment, even if qualified by 

Doctor a knaws nowt, for a save throwing in such an adjective as u iu- 
'wlmt’s naw ways true. * teliectusu,” 
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the attempt,—an attempt which every man who will candidly 
think back upon bis own youth knows must fail,—to prevent a 
few students laughing away the hours with Lisettc, or becoming 
tearfully sentimental with Lottchen. 

The object of moral education has been accurately defined by 
a profound thinker* whose words we cannot do better than desire 
the advocates of a college to carefully weigh. “ The aim of your 
discipline should be, to produce a self-governing being; not to 
produce a beiug to bo governed by others. All transitions are 
dangerous, and the most dangerous is the transition from the 
restraint of the family circle, to the non-restraint of the world. 
Hence the importance of the policy which cultivates a boy’s 
faculty of self-restraint, by continually increasing the degree in 
which he is left to his self-restraint, and so by bringing him, 
step by step, to a state of unaided self-restraint, obliterates the 
ordinary and hazardous change from externally-governed youih 
to internally-governed maturity.” Tins discipline is needed even 
in Europe, where on emancipation the young man will emerge 
into the society of his equals, each of whom knows his rights, 
and can resist any encroachment on them. Far more is it needed, 
when he will be placed in a country where he will have but few 
European superiors, so that supervision can only be slight; and 
made ruler over a people proverbially subservient to those in autho¬ 
rity, and the majority of whom neither know what their rights 
are, nor how to protect them if infringed. Yet for this wise self- 
restraint it is proposed to substitute a college discipline which 
will result " either in that hot-house virtue which over-regulation 
produces in yielding natures, or in that demoralising antagonism 
which it produces in independent ones.” 

We have reserved the final argument. We have, it is said, found¬ 
ed a college of similar character to supply India with engineers, and 
there can be but little doubt that it will improve the public ser¬ 
vice ; why not draw the natural inference? We quite admit that 
the Coopers Hill College will profoundly modify the Public 
Works Department; and we think it at present so execrably 
bad, that any modification must be au improvement. We say 
this knowing that it has been recently declared by its vain-glorioua 
head to be the best managed of all Indian departments,—a decla¬ 
ration of such appalling audacity, that the only charitable ex¬ 
planation is to suppose, that while its author knew nothing of 
his own department, he knew less than nothing of any other. 
But the two services are so entirely disparate that no analogy can 
he drawn between them. 

Strongly as we are opposed to Government Colleges, we are 


* Herbert Spencer, Education, Intellectual, If oral, and Physiol, p. 140, 
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constrained to admit that the one recently founded was a neces¬ 
sity. The class demanded was one which could not be otherwise 
supplied. The experiment at Burki had failed to provide ade¬ 
quately instructed engineers in adequate numbers.; and at home, 
neither private institutions nor public universities could give the 
education needed. In the studies of the civilian, a shelf or two 
of books is enough for him to attaiu a high degree of proficiency ; 
a teacher is a luxury rather than a necessity; and both books and 
teachers are readily got. It is not so with the engineer. His 
profession cannot be learnt from books alone. Not only are teach¬ 
ers essential, but he needs a school furnished with the requisite 
plant and “machinery for him to study. Teachers, it would, perhaps, 
not be hard to find. But a workshop, which is as necessary to 
him as a laboratory to the student of chemistry, it is beyond the 
means of a private student to set up, while the premium demanded 
for admission to good workshops at home, is so large as to preclude 
the hope that a sufficient supply of engineers could be obtained 
through that channel. 

This is the first and most obvious of the necessary disparities 
of the education required for the two professions. But there is ano¬ 
ther equally great. Whilst languages and political economy are the 
same wherever studied, and the slight variances between the legal 
systems of different countries can be learnt wherever their law 
books are obtainable, this is not the case with engineering. For 
a country where for hundreds of miles it is impossible to find 
stone of any kind; where each year a gigantic freshet must be 
aregularly anticipated ; where rivers have an unpleasant habit of 
varying their courses, leaving high and dry the bridges built over 
them; where excessive heat and excessive moisture injuriously 
affect all wood work ; where white ants go to and fro, seeking 
what they may devour and too frequently finding it,—for such a 
•country it is manifest that the engineer requires a special train¬ 
ing, widely differing from what is needful for him at home. But 
this is not all. There are very few professors of Hindustani, who 
can teach the equivalents for the technical terms of engineering. 
Nor is this to be wondered at since few save professional mea 
understand the meaning of those terms even in their own lan¬ 
guage. Without the college then, from their ignorance of the 
language and of the special conditions under which their art must 
be applied, the young engineers must either have been allowed to 
do no work after their arrival in this country till they had conquer¬ 
ed their ignorance, or they must have been employed in running 
up buildings that would not stand and making roads that would 
not last. In either event the cost to the public would much exceed 
the cost of the Cooper’s Hill College. Even, however, if we have 
not made the distinction between the two cases clear, we still 
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think, that unless some more direct advantage cao be shown, it 
would be a most lame and impotent conclusion to found a college 
for the Civil Service, merely because one has been founded for the 
Public Works Department. 

We have now exhausted the arguments ordinarily adduced in 
favour of the college. It is time to speak of its direct disadvan- 
tages. And as in speaking of the former we have endeavoured to 
nothing extenuate, so in speaking of the latter we shall set down 
naught in malice. The writer may, indeed, claim for his opinion the 
merit of perfect disinterestedness. From among the crowds who 
annually throng the portals of the Happy Valley, he has already 
been selected; and if, like Rasselas, he has not found content 
within it, he lias at least no direct personal interest in the pro¬ 
bation to which those are to be subjected, who must bear, like 
himself, the bitter burden of exile. And his indirect interest, like 
that of every other civiliau, would urge that the college be found¬ 
ed. In the struggle to gain our proper share of power and place, 
no auxiliary could be so welcome as a compact phalanx of juniors 
pressing us forward. It is this, we fancy, which is generally 
meant, when it is said that the college would promote esprit de 
corps. But it would be an insult to the service to suppose that 
it contains many men who would support the scheme on this 
ground. There is already quite enough esprit de coips for any 
honest purpose ; and that it is possible to have too much of it was 
shown in the Hailey bury days. The pollution of office by shame¬ 
less favouritism, the burning hatred of “interlopers," that is, of 
every European in India outside the service,—these we think 
were practices and feelings which, for the public welfare, it is un¬ 
desirable should be revived. 

Since it is upon our opponents that lies the burden of proof, 
we feel that we have -the right to be more brief as regards the 
disadvantages which would result from the college. Some of them 
have already incidentally disclosed themselves, such as the pro¬ 
bability that the standard of education and the tone of morality 
will be injuriously affected. We need but glance at the impedi¬ 
ments which, if the college be situated out of London, will be 
thrown in the way of candidates in that very important part of 
their training,—their frequent attendance at the law courts. We 
pass to the question of cost. At Cooper’s Hill the charge is 
■F150 a year, and yet the institution will not be self-supporting* 
The Civil Service College cannot cost less. Yet .FI 50 for two 

* In less than two years the Indian get a glimmering of what the coat 
Civil Engineering College has cost of the staff will be, over £1 0,000 a 
the country over a million of rupees, year. The whole expense at present 
It is true most of this is for build- of the preliminary traiuing of civil- 
ing, &c. But in the last account we ians is a little over £17,000 yearly. 
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years would swallow up the whole of the candidate’s allowance, 
leaving him nothing for outfit or for passage. Hence the expenses, 
both of the State and of the student, will be increased. The 
former evil need not be dilated upon, but as regards the latter, we 
would observe that the price of admission to the Civil Service 
is already too high, and that every rise in it falsifies more and 
more the noble proclamation made to all classes by the genius 
of equality on the introduction of the competition system. 

Fling our doors wide! all, all, not one, but all. 

Whatever man have talent, friend or foe, 

Shall enter if he will. 

But let us waive all other objections ; let us grant that the college 
would turn out men who would excel in learning the Admirable 
Crichton, in politeness Lord Chesterfield, in purity Sir Galahad. 
We are content to base our opposition to it on the one ground that 
it would be fatal to their originality. Fully to illustrate the value 
of this quality would require a* volume. But we have collected 
from the Essay on Liberty/ the following pearls of aphoristic 
wisdom, which we lay before our readers: “ The object towards 
which every human being must ceaselessly direct his efforts, and 
on which especially those who design to influence their fellow men 
must ever keep their eyes, is the individuality of power and de¬ 
velopment ; for this there are two requisites, freedom and variety 
of circumstances ; from the union of these arise individual vigour 
and manifold diversity, which combine themselves into originality. 
Individuality is the same thing with development, and it is only 
the cultivation of individuality which produces, or can produce, 
well-developed human beings. In proportion to the development 
of his individuality, each person becomes more valuable to himself, 
and is therefore capable of being more valuable to others. If it were 
only that people have diversities of taste, that is reason enough 
for not attempting to shape them all after one model. But differ¬ 
ent persons also require different conditions for their spiritual 
development; and can no more exist healthily in the same moral, 
than all the varieties of plants can in the same physical, atmos¬ 
phere and climate.” For those who think they can do very well 
without originality, we continue our quotation :—“ Unhappily this is 
too natural to be wondered at. Originality is the one thing which 
unoriginal minds cannot feel the use of. They cannot see what it 
is to do for them: how should they ? If they could see what it 
would do for them, it would not be originality. The first service 
which originality has to render them is that of opening their 
eyes: which being once fully done, they would have a chance 

* They will be found in the third tuck die Oritnzen der Wirktamkeit da 
chapter; but the first is from Wilhelm Staatte w beet'mmm% 
v. Humboldt’s Jdeen zu cinem Ver- 
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of being themselves original. Meanwhile, recollecting that nothing 
was ever yet done which some one was not the first to do, and 
that all good things which exist are the fruits of originality, 
let them be modest enough to believe that there is something still 
left for it to accomplish, and assure themselves that they are more 
in need of originality, the less they are conscious of the want.” 
For the comfort of those who consider the books of Mr. Mill as 
so many arsenals of incendiary doctrines, we will add that they 
will find the same theory, though much diluted, in the last work 
of Mr. Helps, and that when a theory finds a place in the 
works of that writer, it may be safely ranked as no longer a 
disputed truth but an undisputed platitude. 

If such be the value of originality in Europe, where nations are 
self-sufficent, and Governments comprise but an infinitesimal frac¬ 
tion of the national intelligence, what must not be its value in 
the official of India, where outside the Government there is no 
intelligent class, and where every advance, and eveiy improvement 
must be not merely suggested, but carried out and superintended 
by Government servauts ? 

How then are we to secure this priceless quality ? True or 
primary originality cannot be taught. That sacred flame man 
cannot kindle, though it is only too possible for him to extinguish 
it. But secondary or comparative originality, which comes next 
in value, may be acquired by studying wbat is generally neglected, 
and by knowing wbat is generally ignored. Hence the easiest 
■way to acquire it is by residence in foreign countries, “Travel/' 
says Bacon, “ in the younger sort is a part of education it is 
scarcely too much to say, its best part Though scholastic educa¬ 
tion be well, it is the out-of-school education which makes the 
man. Rapidity in discernment, promptitude in determination are 
not learnt from books. If studies “perfect nature, they are per¬ 
fected by experience : for natural abilities are like natural plants 
that need pruning by study : and studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, except they be bounded in by ex¬ 
perience.” But if our future officials are to be boxed up in a 
college, how cau we hope for originality ? Within its prccinots 
where are they to find the opportunities for that “ conference, 
which makes a ready man, ” and that observation of the world 
which makes a wise man ? 

We trust that we have made our meaning clear. If we have, 
we feel satisfied that we shall not altogether lack support. For 
public opinion at home has on this point advanced greatly during 
the last twenty years. It is no longer believed that all that is 
good must necessarily be English ; and the complementary truth 
is already being perceived that all that is English need not necessa¬ 
rily be good. But for those who prefer a concrete example to an 
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abstract theorem, we will give a single instance of the value of » 
knowledge of foreign institutions. The land-system of England 1 , 
whatever be its merits or demerits, is now known tor be radically 
different from that of most other countries, to be* in fact almost 
unique. In India, where agriculture is nearly the sole occupation 
of the people, the land question is the most important of State 
problems. Yet at the end of the last century, our governors with 
the greatest good faith, applied the land-system of England the 
only one with which they were familiar—to the land of Bengar. 
And this error is now generally admitted to have been in its conse¬ 
quences the most stupendous of the many we have committed m 
the East. Nor let it be said that we are now so enlightened that 
such dangers cannot recur. We are much less ignorant than w© 
■were; but men who had studied the statesmanship of Stein and 
Bardenberg, or who were acquainted with the diffused well-bemg 
produced in France by sub-divided holdings, would scarcely have 
acquiesced in the creation of the lutifundic s of Oudb, or have sup¬ 
ported the recent proposal to extend the permanent settlement. 
To Englishmen foreign experience is exceptionally valuable, tor 
“ the country to which the rule of India has fallen is that 01 all the 
countries of Europe in which there is least that is analogous to 

oriental institutions”* . ... , 

We therefore hold that it would be much wiser to establish 
travelling scholarships,"f* especially for those candidates destined for 
the administrative branch of the service, than to imprison them m 
a college. We would at least diminish the number of periodical 
examinations now held, from four to two, that the students might 
live abroad, if they liked, with less difficulty than they now can. 
Surely, surely, a body of young men selected at the same age 
from the same country, are not so dangerously unlike each other 
(particularly if we consider that Englishmen are rather late m 
maturing, and that all the candidates leave Europe before four and 
twenty,) that we need strive to lessen that unlikeness. 

That enforced residence in any educational establishment is 
prejudicial to originality, may be seen from the contrast between 
English and German Universities. The material on which they 
work is much the same. Professor Huxley, indeed, considers, that 
whatever difference there is, is in favour of the Euglishman. ihe 
revenues of either of the great English seats of learning would 


* On the la»d-syetem of India. By 
G. Campbell (Cobden Chib Assays), 
p. 199. 

+ It may be noted that snch scho¬ 
larships have been already establish¬ 
ed by the Belgian Chambers for 
young graduates of the various facul¬ 


ties, and. that M. Jules Simon has 
introduced into the National Assem¬ 
bly, a projet de loi in the same sense. 
Such a measure is of course not 
Deeded in Germany, where the stu¬ 
dents have alwayB been in the haw* 
of travelling. 
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probably buy up all the Universities of Germany. Yet a petty uni¬ 
versity of the latter country will frequently send out in a single 
year as many men who will do her honour, as an English university 
in three. But while in England the students live in the university, 
in Germany they do not. And while on a given subject an Oxford 
man can only tell you what is known at Oxford, a Cambridge man 
what is known at Cambridge, a German student has begun, his 
studies, perhaps, at Berlin, has then read a semester or two at 
Gottingen, has then passed on to Leipzig, perhaps thence has gone 
to hospitieren at Heidelberg, and has ended by becoming a privat 
docent at Bonn. The one has therefore studied his subject itr only 
oue light, the other in many. And it is noticeable that most 
modern Englishmen of marked originality have not been educated 
in the English way. Buckle never went to a public school, neither 
Mill nor Faraday were ever resident at an university. 

But the proposed Civil Service College would be very much 
worse than any university. At the latter there are at least suffi¬ 
cient numbers to constitute many cliques, in the former there would-, 
not be. How much this difference would affect the result may be 
seen by comparing English public with English private schools. 
Till a few years back no education could well be more intrinsically 
worthless than that given at the former, while the curriculum of the 
latter was ofteu far more rational. Yot the private schools never 
turned out such a proportion of able men as the public ones. And 
why ? Because the variety of opinion, the tolerance of dissent 
which in the public schools was produced by the collision of many 
conflicting little coteries, more than counterbalanced the superior 
scholastic traiuing given in the private schools* where parties were 
fewer, and where opinion therefore remained undeveloped. The 
students in a Civil Service College would naturally fall into.the 
error of “ thinking the rustic cackle of their bourg, the murmur 
of the world ; ” they would, iu spite of themselves, become narrow¬ 
minded. Those who think it possible to inculcate learning, and 
yet leave the rest of the faculties to develope at a later period* 
betray singular ignorance of human nature. It is duriug the 
college years of a young man’s life that occurs that fermentation 
in his mind which, determines its subsequent value. You can¬ 
not arrest or retard it. If you do not help him to form opinions, 
he will form, prejudices for himself. And English prejudices are- 
both unusually numerous and unusually tenacious. 

We were glad to see in a recent Quarterly a violent - attack on the 
competition system. For arguments serve Conservatives as cavalry 
serves a defeated army,—they cover a retreat.. When the reac¬ 
tionists take to writing, articles, it is because they no longer look 
for a successful division. But it is not the gloomy forebodings 
of the writer that we propose to controvert. Direful vaticiius- 
tiojis of the disasters that must befall from, the withdrawal of 

1 M 
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their watchful care, terrifying prophecies of the inevitable ship¬ 
wreck that must ensue when their hand is no longer on the helm, 
form a part of the stock-in-trade of vanquished politicians. 
It would be cruel to deny to those who have lost such consolation 
as can thus be found. Nor do we intend to reply to the strictures 
passed by the writer on the new system. The article was singu¬ 
larly self-contradictory and may be left to refute itself. Even 
were it not so, it would he useless for us to fight over again the 
prolonged battle that has just been won, in which the enemy, 
after being first dislodged from tlicir Indian strongholds, have at 
length been beaten along the whole line. But the writer cited 
from De Tocqueville, a passage which appears to bear out our views 
about a college. After stating that the first consequence of the 
system was the democratisatiou of the public service (a result 
it is producing iu England), that keen critic goes on to denounce 
the ‘ polytechniquisatiou' of the students. The subject is one 
to which we may well devote a paragraph. 

The history of the Polytechnic School merits careful considera¬ 
tion by the advocates of Government Colleges. Instituted iu 
1794, principally through the exertions of Carnot, it has ever 
since been assiduously nurtured by the most war-loving State 
011 the continent. Dynasties have faded but the Polytechnic 
has fiournisbed. It was founded by the first Republic ; it was 
organised by the Great Napoleon ; at the Restoration ii was re¬ 
organised ; by the Legitimists it was cherished ; under the Empire 
it was the object of supreme solicitude. Successive rulers lavish¬ 
ed money upon it with no sparing hand. The cleverest students 
were recruited for it from every province of France, and to teach 
them were provided the most eminent men of an eminently 
scientific nation. Within its walls taught Lagrange and Laplace, 
Say and BerthoIIet, Poisson and Arago. But ever since its re-con¬ 
stitution, half a century hack, the school lias fallen into the natural 
groove of all State institutions. It has laboured with all its ener¬ 
gies to cast all its students in the same mould. And except iu 
the case of a very few, too strong to be completely compressed, 
its labours have been crowned with entire success. The absolute 
iutersimilitude produced, would have obtained and deserved the 
highest praise, had the institution been a manufactory for car¬ 
tridges in place of a school for officers. De Tocqueville tells us 
that all the students were exactly alike, and that all were 
of mediocre ability. If the training had eliminated stupidity, 
it had also eliminated genius. And the fearful penalty exacted 
for having thus crushed individuality, we have witnessed in our 
own day. The system was scarcely tested in the Crimea, but it 
showed signs of yielding in Italy, and it fell by the Rhine with 
a crash that shook the world. 

It is hard, iudeed, to see what other the result could have 
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been. But it is harder still to see why the introduction of a 
similar system into England should be so rashly urged. We dis¬ 
approve of a Civil Service College, because we think it would 
naturally follow the path of its brilliant precursor, and because we 
fear it would attain a like deplorable success. The interference of 
Government in the higher brauches of education ought to be dread¬ 
ed. Even where there must he a Government College it is at best a 
necessary evil. And not merely should tho preliminary enquiry 
as to its necessity be most searching, but if its foundation cannot 
be avoided, stringent precautions should be taken to restrain 
that interference within bounds as narrow as possible. . It may 
sometimes he expedient for Government to provide students with 
appliances and means to enable them to learn ; it can never be 
expedient to compel them to avail themselves of the proffered 
help. The example of the Polytechnic is surely so striking that 
it is needless for us to provide another iu our own country, to 
show the justice of the solemn warning of a great English thinker : 
“ the worth of a State, in the loug run, is the worth of the indivi¬ 
duals composing it; and a State, which postpones the interests of 
their mental expansion and elevation, to a little more of adminis¬ 
trative skill, or of that semblance of it which practice gives, in the 
details of business; a State which dwarfs its men, iu order that they 
may be more docile instruments in its hands even for beneficial pur¬ 
poses,—will find that with small men no great thing can really be 
accomplished ; and that the perfection of machinery to which it 
has sacrificed every thing, will in the end avail it nothing, for 
want of the vital power, which, in order that the machiue might 
work more smoothly, it has preferred to banish.” 

We have tried to show that originality, of high value in any coun¬ 
try, is of the highest value in Iudia. Is then the present the time 
when to dispense with it will cause less loss than at any other 
period ? Far From it. The words of the seer of forty years ago 
are more applicable than ever: “je vois l’Orient qui se trouble 
en lui-m&me ; il regarde ses antiques palais crouler, ses vieux 
temples fcornber en poudre, et il leve les yeux comme pour cher- 
cher d’autres grandeurs et un autre Dieu.* ” Caste, the cement 
which has held together the social edifice from time immemorial, 
is losing its binding power. The barriers of race are being broken 
down. The Brahman steams into Benares in the same carriage 
with the Chamar. The Mtisahn&n of Delhi marches under the 
same colours with the Rajput of Jodhpur. Even that venerable 
creed which stands like some gigantic sea-cliff, at the base of 
which the tide of humanity has ebbed aud flowed for countless 
centuries, begins to totter towards its fall. The efforts of gene- 


# Lamenuais, Paroles d’un Oroyant , p. 34. 
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rations of missionaries to undermine it, were as ineffectual ns would 
Lave been those of a colony of limpets. But it vibrated with a 
strange tremor as the iron horse dashed by in thunder, and it was 
blasted by the telegraph as with fire from heaven. A moral chaos 
is returning. All is becoming without form and void ; darkness 
is falling upon the face of the earth ; the deluge of doubt is rising 
fast. The sacred Vedas have once more disappeared ; it is time for 
a new Avatara. When Narayana, upborne on the coils and o/er- 
eauopied by the heads of the serpent of infinity, again appears float¬ 
ing over the dark waters of the ocean of incertitude, and bearing 
with him the resplendent lolos of truth, who are the risliis to 
whom he will confide the sowing of the seeds, whence shall spring 
the new order of things? Scarcely to those who enwrap 1 hem- 
selves in the mantle of careless selfishness, or to those who sit 
solitary, mourning with unavailing regret, the world that has 
perished. Rather will it be to those devout sages, who recognising 
in the new cosmos but a palingenesia of that previously existent, 
desiie to apply themselves earnestly to the fulfilling of the divine 
intentions 

To abandon metaphor: India has reached the age of transition ; 
she stands in pressing need of able rulers, men of the greatest 
originality, and the highest adaptive capacity, that they may seize 
and save what there is of good in native institutions, lest it 
perish with the rest. And while our work, since it is moulding 
the destinies of far-off generations of men, is more momentous 
than ever before, our influence is daily decreasing, We are 
becoming less and less able, even if we discover an error, to un¬ 
build and build up aright that which we have once built up 
awrong. It then we fail in our task, if we mar the future 
of the races committed to our charge, if we increase the sufferings 
we ought to alleviate, we venture to predict that it will be but a 
faint consolation for those vast populations who revere the Shas- 
tras, the Kurfin or the Granth, who feed on pulse and are clad in 
rags,—it will be, we repeat, for them but a faint consolation to 
learn, that the officers through whose feebleness and incapacity 
their woes have been multiplied, were in the habit of dining 
daily in hall, arrayed in academical attire, and were distinguished 
for their punctuality in .attending morning chapel. 

Sententiam dixi, an imam liberavi. The writer has little to 
add. The projected college will commend itself to those pernicious 
theorists who long to leave nothing unmanaged by Government; 
it will captivate those feeble minds for which the deceptive beauty 
of centralisation possesses an irresistible fascination; it will 
secure the selfish adherence, in England, of all those who may 
hope for the new places in the gift of the ministry, and, in India, 
of those degenerate civilians who prefer the interests of their 
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class to the interests of the Slalei But we trust that those who 
are not included in these categories will join with us in cordial fy 
condemning it. We condemn it because it can do no good and 
will do much harm ; because it will cost much and be worth no¬ 
thing ; because the infliction by its alien rulers, of a needless charge 
on a subject people would be at any time an injustice ; and because 
to inflict such charge at a moment when taxation is pressing so 
severely as to give rise to serious distress and wide-spread discon¬ 
tent, appears to border upon political insanity.* 

W. H. M. 

* Were the financial interests of ing them free to choose the place of 
India as keenly looked to at home their education, than in paying per* 
as are those of England, we should sons to tpacli them, since in the one 
have little fear of the measure being case the inducement of the teacher 
introduced by the present ministry, to work is diminished, while in the 
so long as the Chancellor of the other the student with money in his 
Exchequer held office. For Mr. hand is sure to find the best teacher 
Lowe has already recorded, “ in my for himself.” (Letter iu the Times 
judgment, money is better spent in of June 3rd, 1872.) 
giving exhibitions to young men, leav- 



Aar. iv.— the Political department in Bombay; 


1. —A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, relat* 
ing to India and neighbouring countries , compiled by 
C. U. Aitchison, B c.Sk, Vol. VI., containing the Treaties, &c., relat¬ 
ing to the States within the Bombay Presidency. Calcutta. 1864 

2. — General Report on the A dministmtion of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency for the year 1870-7 4 


T HE year 1872 will take high place in the annals of Bombay, 
for it would be difficult to over-rate the importance of the 
event that has lately taken place, amid such rejoicings, in the 
capital of the Western Presidency. From the establishment, at the 
end of last century, of the office of Governor-General until 1854, 
ho official holding that great position went there during his term 
of office ; and after the visit of Lord Dalhousie, though Governors- 
General elect passed through Bombay, none actually bolding 
the reins of power until last year favoured the place with a 
visit. In 1872, Bombay for the first time saw face to face the 
officials composing the Government of India, and the Rajahs and 
Sirdars of the Presidency were received in Durbar by the Vice¬ 
roy in person. Much might be written on the advantages that may 
arise from the wise step Lord Northbrook basthus taken—the set¬ 
tlement of long-standing questions facilitated by personal discussion 
on the spot—the acquisition of local information that could never 
be gained from mere correspondence, and the effacement to some 
extent, we may hope, of presidential prejudices and jealousies 
which have done so much to mar our work in this country. 
These and other topics of the kind would afford ample material 
for long and interesting disquisition, but our object on the present 
occasion is a different one. It has occurred to us that this is a 


good opportunity to carry into effect an intention that has for 
some time past been gradually forming itself in our mind, and 
surely no more proper period could be found for the publication 
of some remarks on the administration of the Political Depart¬ 
ment in Bombay than the time when all India has been regard¬ 
ing with interest the spectacle of the Native Princes and Chiefs of 
the Presidency, assembled, with one notable exception, to meet 
for the first time Her Majesty’s representative. It would be 
assuming too much, perhaps, to postulate in our readers very clear 
ideas regarding the Native States of Western India, so we propose 
beginning with a brief account of them and their political relations 
with our Government, confining our attention to those situated within 
the limits of the Bombay Presidency, and excluding the States 
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■which, like those in the Persian Gulf, or the Sind frontier, or at 
Aden, though outside those limits, are looked after by the Bombay 
authorities.* 

The largest and wealthiest Native State in Western India is 
Baroda, and in these respects it is the most important, though it 
may be doubted whether the origin, history and political iufluence 
of his family entitle the Guicowar to be considered the premier 
Rajah of the Presidency. The founder of the dynasty being a 
Mahratta was, almost as a matter of course, a freebooter, who in 
the early part of the last century served under one Trirnbuck 
Row Dhabary, the Senaputtee of the Mahratta Empire. After 
the Senaputtee’s death his infant son was placed under the care of 
the Guicowar, who before long supplanted bis master, and the 
family soon became possessed of a considerable portion of Guzerat, 
and grew so powerful that the Peshwah was obliged to acknowledge 
their position and treat them as allies, under feudal subordination. 
In the latter part of the century the English formed an alliant^e 
with the Guicowar which continued uninterrupted for many years, 
and in 1802 the reigning prince, Govind Rao, was enabled to over¬ 
come a rebellion excited against him by one of his relatives, and 
was firmly placed on the throne, by British intervention. In 
1805 he was subsidized, according to the policy of the day, and 
gave up territory producing nearly 12 lakhs of rupees annually 
for the support of the subsidiary force. In 1817 the Peshwah 
signed a treaty with the British at Poona in which he gave up his 
suzerainty over the Guicowar, who thus become a sovereign prince, 
and this was followed by a supplemental treaty between the latter 
and the British Government making further arrangements and 
concessions for the subsidiary force, as well as stipulating for the 
maintenance of a body of 3,000 horse, known as the Guicowar's 
Contingent. It should be noted that the treaty of 1802, which 
was not abrogated by the subsequent engagements, gave the British 
Government, to use Mr. Aitchisou's words,+ “an almost unlimited 
power of interference in the internal Government of the Baroda 
State." Advantage was at first taken of the power thus given to an 
extent that caused much discontent and ill-feeling, but in 1820J the 
Government formally gave up this power conditionally, and of late 
the policy has been adopted of leaving the Guicowar to manage his 
territory as he likes and abstaining from interference. The present 


* The Persian Gulf is not now un* 
der Bombay, we understand, 
t Treaties, &e., vol. vi, p. 275, note, 
j Aitchisou’s Treaties, p, 340. The 
British Government, however, stipu¬ 
lated that the Resident was to be 
kept acquainted with the financial 


condition of the State and was to 
have access to the accounts. It was 
provided too, that though the Gnico- 
war, was to choose hi* own minister, 
he was to consult the British Govern¬ 
ment before appointing him. 
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Guicowar, Mulhar Rao, succeeded to the guddee on the death of his 
brother Khunde Rao in 1870, and our readers will probably remem¬ 
ber the excitement that prevailed when it was discovered that the 
widow of the deceased prince was pregnant, an excitement only allay¬ 
ed by the birth of a daughter—which event confirmed Mulhar 
Rao, who at the time of his brother’s death had been for years an 
inmate of a prison, in the possession of the State of Earoda, with 
its population of several millions, and revenue of nearly a million 
and a half sterling. 

Adjoining the Guicowar’s territories are several groups of 
States, under the political supervision of the Agents in Kattywar, 
Rewa Kanta, Mahee Kanta, and Pahlunpoor, our relations with 
which are of a peculiar nature. These territories were inhabited 
by various more or less turbulent tribes who were ruled by semi- 
independent Rajpoot, Mussalman, or Kolee chieftains. From 
these the Guicowars, following the example set them by their 
Mahomedan predecessors, used to levy a tribute by a process termed 
“ moolukgeeree," which consisted in sending an army first into 
one district and then into another to exact what the Mahrattas, 
with characteristic grim humour, called “ ghas dana, ” or hay and 
grain for their horses, but which in reality meant whatever could 
be squeezed out of the chiefs and their subjects As it was 
considered a point of honour to resist these demands as far as 
possible, aud the Mahrattas were by no means soft-hearted cam¬ 
paigners, the misery thus occasioned was incalculable; and one of the 
first efforts of the Bombay Government, as soon as it had a little 
breathing time and felt its own position in some degree assured, 
was to put a stop to these practices. With this view a series of nego¬ 
tiations was carried on between 1808 aud 1820 with the Guicowar, 
which resulted in the latter binding himself not to interfere with the 
chiefs in question, on condition of the British Government collect¬ 
ing from them aud paying over to him certain fixed sums by way 
of their “ ghas daDa ” or tribute. In the province of Kattywar this 
tribute had been levied for the Guicowar and the Peshwah jointly, 
and on the fall of the latter in 1817, we succeeded to his share 
which was larger than that of the Baroda State ; but in tbe other 
provinces above referred to the “ ghas dana ” is levied for the 
Guicowar alone. As we became thus responsible for this tribute, 
and the chiefs if left to themselves would have indulged in anarchy 
and intestine feuds to an extent that would probably have necessitat¬ 
ed “ moolukgeeree ” expeditions on our own account, the British 
Government was obliged to interfere in the several provinces in 
a much greater degree than was at first intended; but this inter- 
W Wo attended with the happiest results in the pacifica- 
ion of the country and the amelioration of the habits and condition 
0 is inhabitants. The area of the provinces under the several 
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agencies above enumerated is estimated at upwards of 40,000 
square miles ; Katty war is by far the largest of these, its area beiug 
21,000 square miles. In it are five chiefs enjoying first class, and 
eight enjoying second class jurisdiction ; besides a whole* host of 
chiefs of minor importance, and the aggregate revenue of the pro¬ 
vince is supposed to exceed considerably a crore of rupees. 

Next in importance to the Guicowar in the northern part of the 
Presidency, though of far higher lineage and of older standing as a 
regnant prince, comes the Rao of Kutch, the ruler of the peninsula 
to the west of Katty war. He belongs to the Jharejas, a branch 
of the Samma tribe of Rajpoots, who are said to have, emigrated 
from Sind to Kutch in the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 
In the following century Khengar, the ancestor of the present 
reigning family, received the title of Rao from the Mussalman King 
of Ahmedabad and was acknowledged as the ruler of Kutch. In 
1809 our first treaty with Kutch was made, having for its objects 
the suppression of piracy and the exclusion from Kutch of all 
Europeans but the British. The first object, however, was not 
attained, and after a force had been sent to Kutch another treaty 
was concluded iu 1816 in which the provisions of the former one 
were reiterated, and the British Government agreed for a consi¬ 
deration to reduce the Rao's subjects to his authority. When this 
was done the Government remitted not only its expenses but also 
the sum the Rao had agreed to pay, notwithstanding which the 
Kutch prince, so far from appreciating this generosity, acted in such a 
mad way towards his subjects and the British that the latter, at the 
invitation of the principal Jhareja chiefs, were obliged to interfere in 
1819. The result of this interference was that the then reigning 
Rao was deposed, bis son placed on the Musnud, and a new treaty 
concluded, which, besides renewing the provisions of former engage¬ 
ments, secured the location of a British force in Kutch, to be paid 
for by the State. In 1832, however, this treaty was modified by a 
new one in which all arrears was remitted and further arrange¬ 
ments made regarding the subsidiary force, for the maintenance of 
which, it was provided, never less than Rs. 88,000 were to be 
paid. The present ruler of Kutch is named Fragmuljee and suc¬ 
ceeded to the guddee in 1860. The area of his dominions is 
estimated at upwards of 6,500 square miles, and the revenue is 
calculated to be about fifteen lakhs of rupees,of which one-half 
is said to belong to the feudatory chiefs. 

As we pass from the north towards the- south of the Presidency, 

* There are no less than 418 sep- vi., p. 440. We believe, however, that 
arate jurisdictions claimed in Katty- the Kutch revenues considerably ex¬ 
war. ceed this amount, and are, indeed, 

f This is the estimate given by fully double of it. 

Mr. Aitchison in his Treaties, &g., vol. 

1 » 
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we come across various petty chiefs, for the most part looked 
after by the Collectors in whose districts their possessions happen 
to be, regarding which it is not necessary to give any details here. 
Without pausing, therefore; by the way, we will proceed at once 
to the most important Stafe in the southern portion of the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, viz., Kolhapoor. The Rajah of this princi¬ 
pality holds a very high place iii native estimation, as, since the 
lapse of the Sattara raj, he is the sole descendant of the great 
Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, and as such is the 
head of the Mahratta nation. Our readers are probably aware that 
after the .death of Sivajee his two sons and their descendants quar¬ 
relled for pre-eminence, the question being at last decided in 1731 
by a formal treaty, under the provisions of which Kolhapoor was 
acknowledged by the Rajah of Sattara (to use by anticipation 
the title afterwards held by the senior branch) as an independent 
principality to be governed by the younger branch of his family. 
The direct Hue of the founder Sivajee failed in the third genera¬ 
tion, but was restored, according to Hindoo law and ideas, by the 
adoption of an heir from the nearest collateral branch of 
the family — a process which had to be repeated twice subse¬ 
quently. 

The British were first brought into contact with Kolhapoor 
in consequence of the piratical tendencies of part of its popula¬ 
tion. A commercial treaty was made with the State in 1765, 
which was superseded by another one in 1785. A more important 
treaty was negotiated with the Rajah in 1S11, by which he ceded 
some forts to the British and in return was guaranteed against 
all foreign aggression. The Rajah stood loyally by the British 
during our war with the Posh wall and was rewarded by the 
grant of two districts that had long been a bone of contention in 
that part of the country; but the conduct of the prince who 
succeeded to the guddee in 1822, necessitated the resumption in 
1827 of those two districts. Sir H. Lawrence has narrated in 
the pages of this Review the circumstances connected with the 
insurrection that happened after the death of the Rajah lost 
referred to ; and our readers doubtless remember how the late Rajah 
Rajararn went to England in 1870 and died at Florence while 
returning to India. He was succeeded by an adopted son, who 
received the name of the founder of the family Sivajee, and during 
his minority the State is administered by British officers. The 
aroa of Kolhapoor is upwards of 3,000 square miles, and “ the 
aggregate, revenues may be estimated at about 30 lakhs ; but so 
numerous are the alienations of revenue that only 12 lakhs are 
collected on behalf of the State.”* 

* Bombay Administration Report, p, 152. We may in passing note the 
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To the south-west of Kolhapoor lies the State of Sawunt 
Warree, the turbulent nature of whose population has always 
caused it to give an amount of trouble utterly disproportioned to 
its size. Like Kolhapoor its addiction to piracy first brought it 
into contact with the British, the first treaty with whom was 
made in 1765. The treaty by which Sawunt Warree became a 
protected State was made in 1819, though other engagements have 
since been concluded. In 1838 the condition of the State was such 
that the British Government were obliged, with the consent of the 
Sir Dessai, as the chief is termed, to assume the management of the 
country, and even under their rule formidable insurrections had 
to be suppressed in 1839 and 1844. The area of Sawunt Warree 
is 900 square miles, and the revenue amounts to nearly lakhs, 
The present chief, Ruglioonath Sawunt, who lately succeeded to 
the guddee, is quite a boy, being only about nine years of age. 

On the other side of Kolhapoor lie the possessions of a number 
of first class Sirdars, known as the Chiefs of the Southern Mahratta 
country, who were Surinjamdars of the Peshwah, and retained 
their surinjams under the British on the fall of that prince ; the 
horse contingent which they usedtosupply being now commuted into 
an annual money payment of upwards of half a lakh of rupees. 
To the north are the estates of the Sattara Jaghirdars, who held 
a similar position under the Rajah of Sattara, and on the lapse 
of that State came directly under the British Government. The 
Rajah of Akulkote, who was originally one of these jaghirdars, is 
now on a somewhat different footing, and being a minor, bis 
estate is mauaged by a British officer. 

The petty State of Junjeera, which lies to the south of Bombay, 
would hardly call for notice here, were it not for the action taken by 
the Chiefs who, in 1870, revolted against the Nawab, a descendant 
of theSiddceor Abyssinian Admirals of Beejapoor—a step which, 
necessitated the interference of the British Government, and tho 
assumption by them of the administration. The area of the State 
is only about 320 square miles, and the revenue is under two 
lakhs of rupees. 

The policy adopted towards these several Chiefs has at times, as 
may have been seen even from the foregoing brief sketch, varied con¬ 
siderably. This was, perhaps, to bo expected to some extent, but 
from all we can gather we apprehend that a change has been for 
some time taking place in the spirit in which the Political Depart¬ 
ment is administered in Bombay, a change too which strikes ns as 
being by no means for the better. 

For some time after the consolidation of our power in Western 

able way in which the political chap- most favourably with those issued of 
ter of this report has been drawn up late years by the Bombay Government, 
The whole report, indeed, contrasts 
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India by the subversion of the Peshwah, the Political Department 
there may be said to have been at the zenith of its influence and 
estimation, as was natural under the circumstances, especially 
when such men as Mountstuart Elphinstoue, and Malcolm, them¬ 
selves trained politicals, were Governors. Then, and for a con¬ 
siderable time after, the department was officered by able men, 
both from the civil and military services, who were regarded by 
Government in the spirit which Dido engaged to show towards the 
Trojans and her own subjects.— 

Tros Tyriusque mi hi nullo discrimine agetur. 

As time went on, however, and our rule became more firmly 
established, the Revenue Department began to be regarded as of 
paramount importance; and the civilians, as a rule, seemed to 
see a better opening in the regular work of their service and 
forsook the political line, to such au extent that, until two 
years ago, for a long period no member of the Civil Service, 
with the exception, if we are rightly informed, of the lamented 
Kinloch Forbes, and one or two less well-known men, has held a 
regular political appoiutment. It is true that many Collectors are 
termed Political Agents in consequence of having to look after one 
or more petty States in their collectorates ; but they are not what 
we mean by political officers, nor are they likely to gain much 
experience from political work on such a small scale, and what is 
worse, regarded as a mere wapep^ov —a by-work to be looked 
after in the rare intervals allowed by more important and pressing 
duties. The emoluments too of many of the political appointments 
were lowered, and this again tended to deter civilians from enter¬ 
ing this department, and left it entirely in the hands of military 
officers. At first the effects of this change were not felt much, 
as there were enough civilians who had undergone some political 
training, to supply for a considerable time the offices of Member 
of Council and Secretary to Government with men of ex¬ 
perience. In time, however, this generation passed away, and men 
succeeded to these important offices whose experience had been 
confined entirely to the Revenue and Judicial Departments, and 
who were consequently utterly unacquainted with all other 
branches of the public service. 

It was hardly to be expected that a Government, the principal 
members of which, as well as the ministerial officers of the Poli¬ 
tical Department, were entirely devoid of experience in the affairs 
of that department, should manage it with the same skill and 
firmness as their more experienced predecessors, and there are not 
wanting those who profess to have observed for years past a 
decided change for the worse in the political administration of 
the Presidency. JSuch critics assert that the action of the Gov¬ 
ernment in this department is too often characterized by irreso- 
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lution or vagueness, and that it is not unfrequently more or less 
inconsistent with the policy which both in this country and at 
home had received the sanction of the highest authorities. They 
profess to see traces of the limited training of the members of 
Government in what they consider narrow views, an undue respect 
for technicalities, and a premature impatience to see Native States 
assimilated to the British' districts and governed by the same 
or exactly similar regulations.* To a man, they say, accustomed 
only to the apple-pie order of a British collectorate where every¬ 
thing is provided for by some Act or Regulation, the very best 
administered of Native States seems almost a chaos ; and similarly, 
one whose training has been solely judicial cannot conceive of a 
proper judicial administration without all the forms and techni¬ 
calities to which use had given to his eyes allhost the appearance of 
sanctity. 

There is much of exaggeration and misapprehension doubtless in 
these criticisms, but they represent opinions that are not by any 
means losing ground. The Bombay Government, however, as was 
natural, has regarded itself and its actions in quite a different light, 
and with such satisfaction that its members determined not long 
ago to call in the aid of more civilians like themselves; arguing ap¬ 
parently that as they, though inexperienced in political matters, 
had nevertheless managed that department with consummate 
skill, therefore political experience was absolutely non-essential; 
that one civilian was as good as another, and by the mere fact of 
belonging to the Civil Service infinitely superior to any military 
political, Under the influence of. some such reasoning they hit 
upon the notable scheme of subordinating all the political agen¬ 
cies to the Revenue Commissioners, and creating anew Commission- 
crship (for the Civil Service) to aid in meeting this extra business. 
In this way the Government expected to have agreat deal of trouble¬ 
some work done for it by men of the favoured service who would look 
at things from the same point of view from which it regarded them. 
Those outside the charmed pale of the service who heard of this 
device, treated it with ridicule and asked what good would bederived 
from it by the public service; professing themselves unable to see what 
connection there was between the Revenue Commissioners and 
the Political Department, any more than there was between the 
Commissioners and the Military Department Those too who were 
not profoundly impressed with the political skill displayed by the 

* On this side of India the San- control of political officers, as the 
thal insurrection and the Cossysh- Mhairs were under Dixon, the same 
JhynteaU war have demonstrated happy results would probably have 
what fruit this impatience may bring ensued as in Mhairwarra, and inglo- 
forth. Had these tribes been left out rioua and costly wars would in all 
of the regulations and kept under the probability have been averted. 
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members of the Government, distrusted still more the action that 
would be taken by the Commissioners, who, besides being inex¬ 
perienced, would not have the records and traditions of the 
Secretariat to aid them ; aud many who had had experience of 
native intrigues observed that the main result of the new plan 
would be a vast extension of what is known as " khutput,” and 
a considerable increase of bribery among subordinate officials. 

« The political officers, who, however, were not consulted, were to a 
man opposed to the scheme ; for they felt that much of their in¬ 
fluence in Native States arises from their having the privilege 
of corresponding with Government direct, and foresaw that placing 
them under the Commissioners would deprive them of half their 
effective power, and wg must acknowledge that there seems to us 
much force in these objections. Notwithstanding all opposition, 
however, whether expressed or understood, the scheme was actually 
sent home for the approval of the home authorities, by whom it 
was promptly negatived. Though thus rendered a brutum ful- 
vnen , the proposed change has not been without its ill effects on 
the Political Department in Bombay. It and other signs of the 
times have caused the military political officers, who hold, be it 
remembered, all the important appointments, to feel an uneasy 
consciousness that they are not altogether en rapport with the 
Government they serve. This feeling of course produces the idea 
that justice will not always be'done to them and that their services 
will not be fairly appreciated, and there are some who cannot 
remember without dismay the extraordinary action of the Bom¬ 
bay Government a few years ago in suddenly suspending ignomini- 
ously one of the highest political officers in the Presidency, who 
was simply carrying out the policy that had for years been 
stamped with the continuous approval of the authorities both here 
and in England,* Again, the impression has got about that the 
Government intend ere long to get all the best paid appointments 
in the department filled by members of the Civil Service, to the 
.exclusion of the military men, to whom are to be left only the 
inferior places. It is probable that such is not really the intention 
of the Government, but the impression nevertheless is widespread 
and is having its consequent effect on the morale of the military 
politicals. The latter disclaim, we are informed, all jealousy of the 
Civil Service and would hail its members as fellow-workers with 
them in the department. All that they ask is that fair play should 
be given to both services, and that the members of both should enter 
the department on equal terms, instead of the favoured service 
stepping in at the end and snatching the reward from those who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day. 

* The act ion of the Bombay Govern- by the Secretary of State for India, 
meat in this matter was disapproved it is needless to say. 
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The late Governor of Bombay, if we are rightly informed, did 
much to lower the influence of the political officers. Coming 
straight to this country from England without any knowledge of 
India, and too vain to learn from others, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
could not see any difference between the position of a native 
chief and that of au English nobleman. He consequently argued 
that, as a Marquis of Hastings or Duke of Hamilton would be 
allowed to ruin himself and his estates without being interfered 
with by the. Government at home, he did not see why a chief in 
India should not be allowed to do likewise. Acting on this theory 
he encouraged appeals from the chiefs aud did his best to discredit 
the officers whose duty it was to look after them. We'have heard 
on good authority that when chiefs, accompanied by the political 
officers accredited to their States, called at Government House, 
Sir Seymour not unfrequently gave audiences to the chief, for the 
discussion of his grievances, from which the political officers were 
excluded, though in the house ; being left in the dark, moreover, 
as to the subjects discussed and the allegations made at the in¬ 
terview. As the correspondence in the matter has lately been 
published in. the papers, we may refer to another instance which 
shows how the late Governor of Bombay delighted to set aside 
political officers and to assume the appearance of doing everything 
himself. In the province of Ratty war the institution of a court, like 
that in vogue in Rajpootana, for the settlement of international 
disputes and other matters had long been talked of, and not long 
ago steps were taken towards carrying the project into effect. Accor¬ 
dingly the Political Agent drew up a scheme which, however, did 
not give satisfaction to all concerned, so the wakeels and kamdars 
of the chiefs were summoned to Bombay, where at a series of 
interviews between them, the Governor, and the Acting Secretary 
in the Political Department, a scheme was drawn up which was 
afterwards communicated to the Agent in Kattywar.* Those who 
are better acquainted than we profess to be with the political 
affairs of the Western Presidency could doubtless adduce other 
instances of Sir Seymour’s diplomacy and skill in setting the 
chiefs against their recognized advisers, as well as the pleasure ho 
seemed to take in discrediting and lowering the influence of the 
officers who derived their authority from the Government of which 

* Those unacquaiuted with - the the full confidence of and complete- 
customs of Indian Courts will per- ly identified with the Government 
haps fihd some difficulty in under* that accredits them. A letter from 
standing the full force of the instanc- the Viceroy is never sent to a Rajah 
es given in the text. For the in- without a copy being forwarded for 
formation of such persons we may the information of the Political at the^ 
observe that it has always been con- latter’s Court. It needs little reflec-, 
sidered a sine aud non that Political tion to see the necessity of this, 
officers should be treated as enjoying 
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he was the head, and to the maintenance of whose influence the 
full confidence and open support of Government are indispensable— 
but we do not care to follow this subject further. 

One great obstacle to the proper administration of the Political 
Department in Bombay is that it has not a Secretary to itself, for the 
Secretary to Government in that department has also permanent 
charge of the Secret, Educational and Judicial Departments \ and 
when we consider the daily increasing attention paid to the last two 
branches of public affairs, and the fact that the Under-Secretary, 
besides assisting in these departments, is also Secretary to the 
Legislative Council,' it speaks volumes in favour of the officers of 
the Secretariat that so much is done and so satisfactorily. Able 
as these officers, however, unquestionably are, their powers being 
liumau, are but limited, and we mean no slight to the Political 
Secretary to the Bombay Government when we say that the Poli¬ 
tical Department would be better looked after if his attention 
were confined to its duties. It was remarked, we understand, by 
some of the members of the Foreign- Office, on their late visit 10 
Bombay, that due regard was not always paid there to the cere¬ 
monials on which native princes lay such stress, and which,^there¬ 
fore, are so important; and this, doubtless, was owing to the press 
of work in the Secretariat which induced the officials to postpone 
the consideration of such matters to what was in their eyes of 
superior importance. However this may be, there can be little 
doubt that the Political Department in Bombay requires a special 
channel of communication between it and Government, and so 
long as the Seeretary has to divide his attention between that 
department and two or three others, the political administration 
cannot be considered to be on a proper footing. 

We would ourselves, however, advocate a still greater change. 
We think for many reasons that it would be for the public advan¬ 
tage to do away with a separate Political Department in Bombay 
and place the Rajahs and Chiefs, except, perhaps, the petty ones 
now under the collectors, under the direct control of the Foreign 
Office. Political relations with Native Chiefs form a subject more 
suited to the consideration of the Supreme than to that of 
a Local Government, and the adoption of the step we re¬ 
commend would introduce a uniformity of policy throughout the 
country that is much to be desired. Where the authorities of a 
Presidency have to deal with a number of chiefs, among whom one 
towers above the rest by tbe extent of his possessions and the 
amount of his wealth, they are apt to think rather too much about 
the big man, and to invest him with a somewhat undue importance ; 
and this has been tbe case, we are inclined to think, with the 
Bombay Government and tbe Guicowar. The Foreign Office, how¬ 
ever, having under it several princes equal in wealth and 
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superior in importance to the Guicownr, would probably take a 
juster view of the position of the latter, and would see more 
clearly the policy to be adopted, and having a larger field of view 
would also appraise more correctly the standing of the other 
Rajahs and Sirdars of the Presidency. This suggestion of ours is 
a natural inference from the line we took in the earlier part of this 
article. We there deprecated the interposition of intermediate 
authorities between Political Agents and Government, and what 
we now propose is to *.arry out the principle therein implied still 
further. Under the present system all important questions have 
to go on to the Government of India, and it would not*be such a 
great change to let these questions go direct to the finally-deciding 
authority, thereby saving much time, and, what is of still greater 
importance, doing away with much opportunity for intrigue ; for 
no one who knows anything of India can be ignoiant that the 
more numerous the stages are through which a communication from 
a political officer has to pass before reaching the highest authority, 
the greater are the facilities afforded for bribery and undue 
influence among the underlings of the various offices. Then again 
the Government of India generally numbers among its members 
one statesman, if not more, as distinguished from mere able admin¬ 
istrators who are not at all uncommon in India, and it would be 
a decided advantage to have the political administration of the 
whole country under the direct influence of such a man, for what 
is wanted more than anything in India is statesmanship. The 
step we advocate, too, would check jobbery, and had it been adopted 
two years ago, we should have been spared the sight of a depart¬ 
ing Governor appointing to a high post in the Political Depart** 
ment his own son, a gentleman whose experience of the East was 
confined to what he picked up during the law years he acted as 
Fiivate Secretary to his father. It should not be forgotten also 
that the recent comparative financial decentralization of India has 
given extra work to the Bombay Government, and as the proclivi¬ 
ties of that Government have always been to revenue and judicial 
in pieference to political work, the arrangement we propose would 
leave it at libeity to devote attention to its favourite subjects 
undisturbed. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that such a change as that wa 
recommend will be speedily brought about, though we consider that 
it must in time take place. A step, indeed, has been taken in this 
direction by the Bombay Government spontaneously relinquishing the 
control over the affairs in the Persian Gulf, which hitherto had been 
vested in it on the ground of its proximity to the scene of action. In 
the meantime the present able and high-minded Governor of Bombay 
may be fairly trusted to do of himself wbat is just and right US 
soon as he has gained sufficient experience ot the country to 

10 
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enable him to form his own judgment independently. We do not 
in the least disparage the abilities or uprightness of bis official 
advisers, hut we cannot helj feeling that His Excellency is more 
qualified to take an impartial and statesmanlike view of matters 
than the members of a special service, whose training has been 
limited to certain branches of the public service to the exclusion 
of others not, perhaps, less important We would earnestly, too, 
deprecate any action likely to tend, or even seem to tend, towards 
the detriment of men who have done and are still doing good 
work, which being but little known meets with but little public 
appreciation. The brilliant days of Indian diplomacy are over. 
In the early part of the present century, when we were struggling 
for our position, the political occasionally had it in his power to 
materially aid the Government he served by the negotiation of 
some treaty that strengthened our hold of the country, or by per* 
su&ding some chief, whose defection would have shaken our power, 
to remain staunch to his engagements. The services of such 
men were appreciable by all, even by those most ignorant of 
Indian affairs; but the task of Indian politicals, and the estimation 
in which they are held, arc very different now, yet we hold that 
their present duties are hardly less important. It is no longer 
theirs to effect brilliant ooupe-de-main and to perform magnificent 
feats of diplomacy that all can see and admire. Their task is a 
more humble one and less distinguished. They seldom now have 
te hold back a wavering chief for swerving from the paths of 
loyalty; but they have to aid the princes of this country to fight 
against the faults too often inherent in them. A Rajah is but 
too apt to have an overweening sense of his own dignity and posi¬ 
tion and to have but little thought for those placed under him, 
or to consider them raeuely as the instruments appointed by fate 
to fill his coffers; and the popular idea of a native of high rank 
as a being immersed in and wholly devoted to sensuality is but 
too frequently justified by facts. It is no easy and no ignoble 
task te rouse such men from their besotted infatuation, and tp 
•demonstrate to them, as well as to their compeers less grovelling 
in taates perhaps, but equally prejudiced, that their truest interest 
is to consult the real welfare of their subjects ; and to point out the 
spirit; and many of the institutions, of the British administration 
without advocating a servile imitation of the latter. We are far 
from recommending what Lord Elgin, in one of his letters, calls a 
“ prurient interference ” with the internal affairs of Native States ; 
hut we have a duty as the paramount power, and if we preserve 
those States from all peril of intestine conflict, we have a right in 
turn to call on them to abstain at least from such misgovernment 
as would but for our presence drive t,heir suldeeta to rebellion, 
judicious political officer at a native princes court by # 
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watchful eye an whet goes on in the State, and letting it be known 
that he does so, may do much to check oppression without overt 
action ; but in every step tact is required, and even tact is Of little 
Use without some experience. A man devoid of this necessary 
element is apt to fall into one of two errors, viz., either allowing 
himself to be hoodwinked, and allowing matters to go too far from 
ignorance how to act, or being too peremptory and expecting too 
much from the chief to whom he is accredited. Action, action, 
action, was Demosthenes' sine quid non for an orator, and we would 
urge with equal impressiveness the necessity of experience to 
a political officer, if but for the reason that without it the ablest 
of meu must be too much dependent on the aid of*his subordi¬ 
nates. Native princes must be humoured to a certain extent, but 
must never be allowed to forget that there is a paramount power in 
India; and to keep to the golden mean in dealing with them is no 
easy matter, undue laxity often leading to internal confusion and 
misgovernment, while the opposite course leads to a sullen surface 
submission that may be productive of most evil consequences. 
Under these circumstances the task of political officers is no easy 
one, and it is one of the misfortunes of their position that often their 
very success tends to make their services less appreciated. Every 
one can see and applaud a man who is publicly battling for the 
right in open conflict; but where a man, by judicious advice and 
the exercise of personal influence, has brought about an improve¬ 
ment in the government of a Native State, how few know of the 
improvement, and how far fewer of those who do attribute the 
change to him who deserves at least some of the credit. Every 
one hears of a turbulent State, while those whose condition is 
otherwise are but too often passed over unnoticed ; and these 
remarks apply in a great measure to the Bombay political officers, 
for the work they Lave done is, we believe, unsurpassed m any 
part of India. The chiefs and peoples they have had to deal with 
were not many years ago as wild and uncivilized in many cases as 
were to be found to the south of the Himalayas, while the little 
that is heard of them now shows how different their condition 
has become—a condition that will contrast most favourably with 
that of aoy of the native chiefs and their subjects, in either of the 
other Presidencies. Sio vos non vobie mast be often the motto 
of those who work in the Political Department. 

What the outside public, however, have no means of knowing 
the Government must from its position be acquainted with, and 
it abdicates one of its chief functions if it passes over without due 
recognition services that deserve notice. Especially too does it 
fail in its duties if it neglects to accord to its agents with native 
chiefs (whatever Service they may belong to) the fullest and most 
open confidence, and that not only publicly but privately. A 
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formal expression of satisfaction in a Government Resolution does 
little to strengthen the hands of an officer if the members of 
Government 'show in various ways that he does not possess their 
full confidence j and it should be remembered that there are few 
natives of rank who have not agents about those in high office, 
whose business it is to ascertain and report to their employers the 
supposed real sentiments of such officials. We would add 
too that, if a Government wishes its agents at native courts to 
carry out vigorously a definite line of policy, it must give instruc¬ 
tions accordingly, and make its agents feel assured of support. 



Art. V.—JOSEPH MAZZINI. — {Independent Section.) 

The Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini . Six Vols. Smith’ 
Elder and Co. London, 1864. " 

I N that charming description of himself which is prefixed to 
the second volume of his Pensdes, Joubert mentions that 
if he had a one-eyed friend he always made a point of avoiding the 
sight of the deformity by looking at him only in profile. There is 
much to be said fur the spirit of loving criticism suggested by this 
remark ; it is indeed an essential element of all true .criticism— 
but with one proviso—that the attitude of devoted, unquestioning 
admiration be only temporary. As long as we are learning from 
a teacher, it is highly desirable, if he be a really great teacher and 
if we are to learn much from him, it is almost necessary that we 
should bow down before him with implicit obedience, and follow, 
doubting nothing, whithersoever he may lead us, and by whatso¬ 
ever path. As Jean-Jacques has told us 

‘ En lisant chaque auteur, je me fis une loi d’adopter et suivre 
toutes ses iddes sans y meler les miennes ni celles d’un autre, et 
sans jamais disputer avec lui. Je me dis ; Commengons par me 
faire un magasin d’ iddes, vraies ou fausses, mais nettes, en atten¬ 
dant que ma t£te en soit assez fournie pour pouvoir les comparer 
et choisir/ 

Such is the truest and most fruitful mental attitude in the 
presence of a great, informing mind ; but it cannot be a permanent 
one. The time must come, it may be after weeks or months or 
years, when the vein of thought into which our spiritual master 
for the time being has introduced us shall be worked out, and we 
shall have learnt all that be can teach us, all that he has to offer 
which our own minds are capable of assimilating. When that 
time has come, the posture of devout submission must be changed 
for that of clear, unbiased, though grateful criticism. We must 
take stock of what we have derived from our late teacher but pre¬ 
sent fellow-pupil in the school of the universe, and see how much 
of it is absolute truth and a possession for ever, and how much 
incidental, personal, transient. 

The great advantage of such a method is that any system of 
whatever kind—religious, philosophical, political—which we have 
thus studied, even after we have outgrown and can look back upon 
it as only a phase of thought or faith, remains as a part of ourselves, 
of our consciousness, of our past history ; we know what it looks 
like when seen from within as well as from without, have * been 
believers as well as critics. There can be little doubt that the men¬ 
tal experience of a thinker who had adopted such a method through 
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life would be far richer, deeper, and more valuable than that of 
one who had contented himself with merely studying from with¬ 
out the various systems of thought which had come m his way. 
It was in such a spirit, to quote one illustrious example, that 
Salute BeuVe lCfat himself to the Catholic Reaction which appealed 
to him to be the central current of the thought of Europe in his 
earlier days. 

The best path to knowledge, however, is by no means always 
the easiest; and the price which We have to pay for this method 
is the pain of detaching ourselves at last from the teacher or sys¬ 
tem we have followed so long and faithfully. The teachers, more¬ 
over, are few ou whom we can look back from the independent 
standpoint, with anything like the old habitual faith and admi¬ 
ration, Too often does the recollection of the once trusted guide 
on whom we pinned our faith so securely, or the scheme of philo¬ 
sophy which once seemed so self-evident and so all embracing, 
create, as we look back on it in after years, no other feeling than 
that of pensive amusement. None but the very greatest masters 
can command from the emancipated disciple the same measure of 
reverence which was unquestion ingly awarded by the uncritical 
and enthusiastic pupil. One such teacher has recently passed 
from amongst us, and of his life and writiugs it is the purpose of 
this paper to attempt some slight account. 

Joseph Mazziui was born at Genoa, where his father Was a res¬ 
pectable physician, in the year 1808. With a modesty character¬ 
istic of the man but almost to be regretted by his admirers, he 
persistently declined to write the story of his life, except so far as 
it was strictly connected with the political events in which he took 
a part Save to his own immediate friends, therefore, little is 
known of bis history till the year 1827, when his literary career 
began by the appearance in the Subalpino Review of an article 
on Dante. He warmly espoused the side of the Romanticists in 
the literary warfare which they were then Waging against the 
Classicists; but even then, as in after life, he showed that reverence 
for true order and true law which, combined with passionate 
abhorrence of wrongful law and tyranny, must always characterize 
the really great revolutionary leader. He was repelled, as he tells 
us, by the anarchy which prevailed in the camp and writings of 
his own party, who were, indeed ‘intolerant of every tyranny, but 
ignorant also of the sacrednesa of the law which governs art at 
Well as every other thing.’ 

1 And it is a part of this law/ he continues, * that all true art must 
either sum up and express the life of a Closing epoch, or announce 
and proclaim the life of the epoch destined to succeed it... Amongst 
us Italians no other than the prophetic form Of art was possible* 
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Art could only arise amongst ys tp inscribe a maledictory epitaph 
upon the last three centuries, and sing the canticle of the future .., 
But to do this, the special bias and tendency of individual inspi¬ 
ration required to be nourished by the aspiration of the collective 
life of Italy. • • hut the collective life of Italy was uncertain and in¬ 
definite ; it lacked a centre, oneness of ideal, and all regular and or¬ 
ganized mode of manifestation. Art, therefore, could only reveal 
Itself among us by fits, in isolated and volcanic outbursts... Without 
a country, and without liberty, we might perhaps produce some pro¬ 
phets of art, but no vital art/ 

These considerations determined Mazzini to abandon, the idea of 
y literary career, towards which the natural bias of his own mind 
Strongly inclined him, and to devote himself to the political problem 
of the Unity and fieedom of Italy. This, he tells us, was his first 
great sacrifice. The only weapon, however, of a revolutionist in 
those days was his pen, and Mazzini employed his in writing brief 
descriptions of books for sale, which he iuduced the editor of a com¬ 
mercial magazine, the Indicatore Genovese , to admit into his co¬ 
lumns as advertisementa By slow degrees the advertisements grew 
into articles, and the Indicatore became a literary and finally a poli¬ 
tical paper, and as such was suppressed by the Sardinian Govern¬ 
ment Its publication, however, was carried on at Leghorn, under 
the title of the Indicatore Livorneae, until it was again stopped 
by the Government of Tuscany 

It was in these days that Mazzini was initiated into the Order of 
the Carbonari, an association which he was iuduced to join, not by 
admiration of the ( complex symbolism, the hierarchical mysteries, 
or the political faith, or rather the absence of all political faith’ by 
which it was characterized ; but because he was not then in a 

E osition to originate a society on his oyn principles, and because 
e found the Carbonari to be a ‘ body of men in whom, however 
inferior they were to the idea they represented, thought and 
action, faith and works, were identical.’ 

' And,’ he continues, 1 now that my hair is grey, I still believe 
that next to the capacity of rightly leading, the greatest merit 
consists in knowing how and when to follow; ’—a remark of which 
the appreciation was never more needed than now among that 
large class who sacrifice at the shrine of their own individuality 
the power for good which they might acquire by collective action. 

Before joining the Carbonari, Mazzini had not, as we perceive, 
formed any extravagant estimate of their pretensions; but after ini¬ 
tiation he found their besetting sins to be irrational distrust of Italy, 
and blind confidence in France, or, as they themselves called it,,Cos¬ 
mopolitanism. His connection with the order does not seem to have 
been very close, but he was betrayed to the Government by a spy 
whom he hajl initiated, tuid confuted for some months jn 
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fortress of Savona—while the only answer which his afflicted father 
could obtain from the Governor of Genoa was that his son was * a 
young man of talent, very fond of solitary walks by night and habi¬ 
tually silent as to the subject of his meditations, and that the Gov¬ 
ernment was not fond of young men of talent the subject of whose 
inusings was unknown to it/ 

Here, in his narrow cell, from which nothing could be seen but 
sea and sky, with no books but a Bible, a Tacitus, and a Byron, and 
no living companion but a lucherino or greenfinch, lonely reflection 
convinced bim that Carbonarism was powerless, and that 1 instead 
of wastingvtime and energy in the endeavour to galvanize a corpse, 
it would be better to address himself to the living, and seek to found- 
a new edifice upon a new basis.' The result of this conviction was 
the Association of Young Italy. 

His hopes were not confined to the awakening from her trance of 
Italy alone; he was animated by a presentiment that ‘ regenerate 
Italy was destined to arise the initiatrix of a new life and a hew and 
powerful Unity to all the nations of Europe/ He saw that ‘author¬ 
ity—true, righteous, aud holy authority—the search after which, 
whether conscious or not, is in fact the secret of our human life,* 
was extinct in Europe, and that therefore the initiative power was 
no longer possessed by any European nation. 

‘ The worship of Rome/ he writes, ‘ was a part of my being. 
The great Unity, the one Life of the world had twice been elaborat¬ 
ed within her walls... To none save her had it been given twice 
to guide and direct the world... Why should not a new Rome, the 
Rome of the Italian people — portents of whose coming £ 
deemed I saw — arise to create a third and still vaster unity ; 
to link together and harmonise earth and heaven, right and duty ; 
and to utter, not to ind.viduals but to peoples, the great word 
Association/ 

Such were the musings in his prison at Savona of the founder 
of Young Italy, the Society to whose efforts it is mainly due that 
even such progress as Italy has already made has been possible. 

After some months of detention Mazzini was acquitted by the 
Senate, but was ordered by Carlo Felice, the then King, either to 
leave Italy, or to reside in some small town in the interior. He 
chose the former alternative, and after parting from his father 
(whom he never saw again) and his mother, passed through Savoy 
to Geneva. Here he met Sismondi, with whom, though attracted 
by his courtesy and amiability, he was evidently disappointed, and 
of whom he writes:— 

* His intellectual grasp did not go beyond the doctrine of rights* 
and its only logical consequence, liberty. Moreover, his personal 
friendship for the leaders of the doctrinaire school—Cousin, Guizot, 
and Yillemain—evidently clouded his judgment both of men and 
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things. He had become imbued with Federalism, which he preached 
as the ideal of political organization to the many Italian exiles by. 
whom ire was surrounded, and who all drew their ideas and in¬ 
spiration from his lips. There was not a single man among them 
who dfeamed of the possibility, or even the desirability of Unity.’ 

From Geneva Mazzini passed on to Lyons, where a number of 
Italian exiles had congregated with a view to a projected invasion 
of Savoy, which was at first tolerated, but afterwards crushed by 
the Government of Louis Philippe. Many of the refugees were 
hunted down, hut Mazzini with a few others escaped to Corsica, 
intending from thence to assist the insurrection .in Central 
Italy, which, however, owing to various delays, was put down 
by the Austrian Government before their measures could be 
matured ; and he gained nothing by this movement except a 
favourable impression of the Corsican character. Hopes of action 
being at an end, Mazzini returned to Marseilles, whence, in 1831, 
be wrote bis celebrated letter to Charles Albert, the conspirator 
king, who bad been a Oarbonavo in 1820, and from whose accession 
in consequence the liberal party in Italy expected much. Mazzini 
did not himself share these expectations, but he wrote the letter 
because be found that the hopes entertained of the king interfered 
with his cherished design of organizing the Society of Young Italy, 
and was anxious to raise a decisive issue which might be speedily 
solved. This letter reminds the king of the high hopes aroused 
in the mind of liberal Italy by the accession to power of the man 
of 1821, and assures him that there are but two paths open to 
him, a system of terror, and a system of concessions. He is 
warned of the danger of the first—‘ Blood calls for blood, and the 
dagger of the conspirator is never so terrible as when sharpened 
on the tombstone of the martyrand reminded that the latter 
would prove abortive unless accompanied by a guarantee of fixed 
institutions, and a recognition of the sovereignty of the people; 

* the people are no longer to be quieted by a few concessions... They 
have drained the cup of slavery to the dregs, but they have sworn 
never to fill it again.’ The king, it is added, may, if he fails in 
iiis duty, retard, though neither he nor anything else can prevent 
the fulfilment of the destiny of Italy ; and the letter concludes 
with -the words—* Sire, 1 have spoken to you the trtitli. The 
men of freedom await your answer in your deeds. Whatever that 
answer be, rest assured that posterity will either hail your rfame 
as that of the greatest of men, or the last of Italian tyrants. Taka 
your choice/ ( 

The reply was a decree of perpetual banishment against the 
writer; and Mazzini, hardening his heart, and the hearts of others, 
against the monarchical principle, founded at Marseilles the 
Association of Young Italy, aud drew up rules for the guidance of 

3 P 
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its members. The constituent ideas of this society, and the 
watchwords inscribed upon its banner of red, white, and green were 
* 4 Liberty, Equally, Humanity, Independence, Unity \ and its 
members were described as ‘a brotherhood of Italians who believe 
in a Jaw of Progress and Duty,’and are convinced that Italy is 
destined, and has sufficient intrinsic strength to become one nation. 
The principles of the society were Republican-and Unitarian (as 
opposed to Federalist); Republican, because the Republic is U 10 
only form of government-which logically embodies.the ruling idea 
of our age, Association, because there were no monarchical ele¬ 
ments in'Italy, neither a powerful and respected aristocracy, nor-a 
royal dynasty endeared to the people by glory or,past services.; 
and because the traditional.glories of Italy-were Republican ;— 
and Unitarian, because * without Unity of religious belief and 
social fact, of civil, political, and penal legislation, there is no true 
nation.' 1 Both initiators and initiated-must never forget that the 
moral application of every principle is the first and most essential 

. . . and that Young Italy must be neither a-sect nor a 

party, but a faith and an apostolate.’ The means to be adopted 
by the society for the realisation of its aims were education and 
insurrection, to be adopted simultaneously and made to har¬ 
monise. A distinction^ is drawn between the period of insurrec¬ 
tion and that of revolution. ‘-The revolution begins as soon as 
the insurrection is triumphant.' To-descend from the speculative 
to the financial part of the .sooiety’s programme, the monthly 
contribution of each member was fixed at minitnun of 50 cen¬ 
times,"but all who could afford to pay more were to do so. Such 
is«a brief outline-of the constitution of Young Italy, whose founda¬ 
tion ‘closed the period of political sects, and initiated that of 
educational associations.’ 

To the journal published by the society Mazzini was the chief 
contributor, but his articles were for the most .part of too exclu¬ 
sively an ltalian interest to be quoted here. It was but for a short 
time, however, that he was left unmolested ; and this-time it was by 
a decree of the French Government of August 1832 that he was 
banished , from 'France. Being unwilliug to abandon the system 
of communication which had been organised between Marseilles 
and Italy, he stayed on in concealment, notwithstanding the 
decree, for twelve months, writing, corresponding, and holding 
interviews. 

It was at this period that -the absurd and groundless slander 
oT having procured the assassination of one Emilian, an ex-groom 
to the Duke of Modena, was circulated against Mazzini in the 
Moniteur. # 

The calumny was so utterly baseless, and has been so conclu¬ 
sively refuted, that there is uo need to discuss it here. It would 
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probably never have been beard of in England, bad not Sir James 
Graham revived it in the House of Commons in 1845, and so 
tenacious is a slander, once promulgated, of life, that- although be 
was compelled to make a public apology, we believe there are 
still a large number of' worthy people whose only idea of Mazzini 
is that of an assassin and a man of blood ; a misconception 
which would be ludicrous, were it not paiuful, to any oue who 
lias ever lead half-a-dozen pages of bis writings. 

While still in hiding at Marseilles, Mazzini published, in the 
journal of Young Italy, ‘ Thoughts addressed to the Priests of 
Italy/ a kind of sequel to which appeared thirty-seven years 
afterwards in - the Fortnightly Review for June 1870, under the 
bead of a ‘ Letter to tlie members of the (Ecumenical Council, 
(which latter*, we may remark en passant, is, even through this 
veil of a translation, the most perfect combination of imagines 
five eloquence, rigorous logic, and impassioned, liecause sincere, 
denunciation, that we have ever met with in the English language). 
The chief characteristic of the earlier paper is the passionate, 
almost affectionate, tone in which it adjures the Italian priesthood 
to- put themselves- at the- head of the national movement, and to 
lead tlie people in the path of freedom. It was an appeal ' from 
the Pope to the Council; * its sequel, ‘ from the Council to God/ 

Meanwhile, the power of the society had been rapidly increasing, 
especially in Lombardy, the Genoese territory, Tuscany, and the 
States-of tlie Church; and prompt* action against Austria was 
decided on; Mazzini decided that' the revolution should begin* 
in the Sardinian States-, and Genoa and Alexandria were fixed ou as 
the centres of the movement. Before leaving Marseilles for Geuoa 
in order to organize the invasion of Savoy, Mazzini was anxious 
to come to ati understanding- with the French Republicans, Ca¬ 
va ignac and the party of the Tribune, Carrel and that of the 
National. Carrel came to Marseilles at his request, and it is in¬ 
teresting to compare the impression he made on Mazzini with* 
that recorded in Mr. Mill’s able article on the same man. The 
judgment of the Positivist is naturally more favourable to Carrel' 
than that, of the Idealist; yet Mazzini speaks of him in very high 
terms. He had the same quarrel with him as with Sismondi, that 
he had not advanced beyond the doctrine of rights, with its logical 
consequences, individualism and federalism. * His intellect, acute 
and analytic rather than vast, had been educated in the materialist 
school. . . . He understood many of the aspirations of the age, 
but only felt the aspiration after liberty. C&rrel’s ideal was 
the Republic; such as it exists in America where the individupl. 
is sovereign and personal right is supreme, but where the social 
mission of the governing power is ill understood. Beyond that ideal 
he was unwilling to look, and all social questions terrified him.’ 
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Mazzini describes him as— 

* A man of aristocratic bearing, cold in appearance, but very 
capable of energy when required. Unmistakeably honest, he was 
one whose word inspired absolute confidence. He was more at¬ 
tached to the Republic than to the Republicans. . ... Ho 

died iu the breach, a Republican ns he had lived, free from all base 
motives, from all immorality, or servile desire of wealth and power, 
loved by the few who knew him intimately, and respected even 
by his enemies. 

It was agreed between them thnt. if the movement in Italy suc¬ 
ceeded, Carrel should uuite with Cavaiguac in helping forward the 
revolution in Paris and Lyons. But the movement in Italy did 
not succeed. Its existence was betrayed to the Government by 
some rush, word spoken in a quarrel between two artillerymen, one 
of whom was a member of the Associat ion ; and then came arrests-, 
and imprisonments, and artifices of every kind to make the con¬ 
spirators betray one another, in too many cases with success. Nu¬ 
merous executions followed rapidly on what were practically mock 
trials. Mazzini himself, though beyond the reach of the Govern¬ 
ment, was condemned to death. Jacopo Ruffini, his earliest and? 
most devoted friend, to whom he was passionately attached, com¬ 
mitted suicide in prison to avoid the stratagems practised by his- 
jailors to induce him to divulge the names of his associates. The 
hopes of the leaders of Young Italy were dashed' by this reverse, 
hut by no means crushed, for they almost immediately began a 
second attempt on Savoy through Switzerland. The history of 
this movement is too complex to follow in detail here \ suffice it to 1 
say that it failed through the treachery of Ramorino, one of those 
Cosmopolitan soldiers of democracy who have been created by the 
cycle of European revolutions during the last fifty years, and to- 
whom, contrary to the wishes of Muzzini, the conduct of the enter¬ 
prise was entrusted. 

Tims the first period of Young Italy ended in a defeat, 

1 Failure was followed by, persecution. From France, from Na¬ 
ples, from Russia, from Austria, came a shower of diplomatic notes 
demanding the expulsion of the exiles. Many were seized, and sent 
to England and America. Some slteltered themselves in villages 
under feigned names. Mazzini, with three friends, left Geneva, 
and remained for a time concealed in Lausanne, aud afterwards, 
more openly, at Berne; where, in April 1834,eighteen of the refugees, 
Poles, Germans, aud Italians, met together to draw up a * Pact of 
Fraternity/ as the basis of the ‘Society of Young Europe* which 
was intended to be to the liberal party of Europe, what Young 
Italy was to the Italian liberals. Its principles, like those of Young 
Italy, were primarily religious, aud only secondarily political; aud 
its object was to organize a Republican, federation throughout 
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Europe, so that any nation arising in insurrection might at once 
find others ready to assist it. Vast as was the design, Mazzini, its 
author, Isuevr that no immediate practical results could Ire expec¬ 
ted from it. His only aim was ‘ to constitute an apostolate of 
ideasdi fibre ut from those theu current, and to leave them to bear, 
fruit how ami where they might.’ 

While at Berne, Mazzini was in correspondence with Lamennais, 
who, to his great regret, had expressed the conviction that Italy 
was too feeble to work out her own salvation from the Austrian, 
and whom he eloquently entreats to reconsider that opinion, and 
not to judge of tire future of Italy by her past. 

The growing influence of Mazzini and his party at Berne attract¬ 
ed the notice of the French Government; and the Duke of Mon- 
totebello, minister of that Louis Philippe who had hiimelf lieen 
sheltered in Switzerland during his misfortunes, rudely informed 
the central Government that if Switzerland did not cease all 
toleration of the 1 incorrigible enemies of the repose of Governments, 
France would take the matter into her own hands’ Under this 
pressure the Swiss Government, which had previously faltered, gave 
way altogether, and by an order of the Diet in 183G, Mazzini was 
condemned to perpetual exile from Switzerland. He remained for 
a time, in spite of this decree, hut finally made his way to London, 
where he arrived in January 1837. His last months in Switzer¬ 
land and his first in Loudon were perhaps the most painful period 
of his life. In Loudon he was homeless, friendless, and, for a time, 
almost penniless. But in Switzerland he knew the greater bitter¬ 
ness of overwhelming spiritual.doubt. There he underwent that 
exquisitely painful experience which, soon or late, comes to most 
men devoted to an idea, the agonising suspicion that the world 
might after all be right, and himself wrong ; that the cause for 
which he had sacrificed home, country, frieuds, and all hopes of 
individual happiness might be an illusion ; that, led away by vi¬ 
sionary enthusiasm, he might have neglected the duties that lay 
at his hand, and sacrificed in a hopeless struggle the lives of many 
brave men ; that the Unity and freedom of Republican Italy might 
indeed lie after all an impracticable dream. The last drop in this 
latter cup was the consciousness that the purity of his motives and 
their freedom from personal ambition were suspected by the two 
or three intimate friends who had clung to him through past trials* 
His mental sufferings at this time drove him to the verge of mad¬ 
ness. But when he did emerge from the fiery trial it was with a 
retempered soul, for ever lifted above all doubt or questioning 
of the truth of the cause to which his whole life was one long sacri¬ 
fice. lb is more particularly from this period that one can trace 
that impersonality, that absolute incapacity for being swayed by 
the ordinary temptations of ease or pleasure or guiu, and that utter* 
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almost superhuman, disregard for his own individual happiness 1 , 
which characterised him* in a degree ouly paralleled in the lives of 
the greatest mediaeval saints. To quote his own words: 

‘One morning 1 awoke to j fiud my raitul tranquil and my spirit 
calmed, as one who has passed through a great danger. The first 
moment of waking had always been one of great wretchedness 
with me ; it was a return to an existence of little other than suffer¬ 
ing, and during those mouths of which 1 have spoken, that first 
moment had been, as it were, a summing up-of all tbe unutterable 
misery I should have logo through during tbe day. Baton that 
morning it seemed as if nature smiled a smile of consolatiou upon 
me, and the light of day appeared te bless and revive the life in my 
weary frame. The first thought that passed across my spirit was : 
your sufferings are the temptation of egotism and arise from a 
misconception of life. I set myself to re-examine—now that I 
could do so calmly—both mysolf and surrounding things. I rebuilt 
my entire edifice of moral philosophy. . . Christianity had defined 
fife as expiation. . . . The Materialism of the eighteenth ccutury 
had goue hack two' thousand years to repeat the definition of 
fife as a search after happiness. ... I perceived that although 
every instinct of my soul rebelled against that fatal and ignoble 
definition, yet 1 had not completely freed myself from the domina¬ 
ting influence exercised by it upon the age, and tacitly nourished 
in me by my early French studies, and by the admiration 1 felt 
for those who had preached that doctrine. ... I had ■ combated 
the evil iu others, hut not sufficiently in myself. In my own case, 
and as if the better to seduce me, that false definition of life had 
thrown off every baser stamp of material desires, and had centred 
itself in the affections as iu an inviolable sanctuary. I ought to 
have regarded them as a blessiug of God, to he accepted with gra¬ 
titude wherever it descended to irradiate or cheer my existence, 
not demanded them as a right or a reward. I had uncon¬ 
sciously made of them the condition of the fulfilment of my 
duties. 1 had been unable to realise the true ideai of love, 
love without earthly hope, and bad unknowingly worshipped, 
not love itself, hut tbe joys of love. When these vanished, 
I had despaired of all things; as if the joys and sorrows 1 en¬ 
countered on the path of life could alter the aim I had aspired 
to reach ; as if the darkness or serenity of Beaven could change 
the purpose or necessity of the journey. Life is a mission. . . . 
Every existence is an aim, and that aim is one, to- develop and 
bring into action all the faculties which constitute and lie dormant 
in Humanity, and cause them harmoniously to combine towards 

the discovery and application of the law of life. Life is a 

mission; duty, therefore, its highest law. In the comprehension 
of that mission aud fulfilment of that duty lie our means of future 
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(progress, the secret of the stage of existence into which we shall 
be initiated at the conclusion of this earthly stage. . ; . . . . T 
bade a long sad farewell to all individual hopes for me on earth. 

I dug with my own bauds the grave, not erf my affections—God is 
my witness that now, greyheaded, I feel them yet as in'the days 
of my earliest youth—but of all the-desires, exigencies, ineffable 
comforts of affection.; and I covered the earth over that grave, se 
that none might ever know the ego 'buried underneath/ 

Never again did he waver one hair’s breadth from the path of 
duty. 

The record of his life in London is sad enough. .There is a 
touching pathos, for him who bas eyes to see it, in the few and 
simple details which he gives of the straits to which he was at 
first reduced by poverty; but space fails us, and we must leave 
them untouched on. His days were chiefly occupied iu literary 
work and continental correspondence ; but he found time to do a 
great deal, in a quiet, unostentatious way, to alleviate the condition 
of the poorer Italians in Loudon, and especially of the unhappy 
organ boys, who had been induced by false representations to leave 
their homes. He established a gratuitous night school for these 
lads in Hatton Garden, which was open from 1841—48. The 
teaching was carried on by himself, with a few educated Italians 
and a few working men, all of whom were poor, and all unpaid. 
The priests of the Sardinian Chapel vigorously opposed this work, 
but their efforts proving unavailing, they were reduced to open¬ 
ing a school of their own in the same street. An association of 
Italian working men was also formed by Mazzini, and a journal 
called the Apostolato Fopolare (in which the ‘ Duties of Man * 
first appeared', was published. 

In 1844 occurred the incident, so disgraceful to the Peel ministry 
in general, and the Home Secretary in particular, of the opening of 
Mazzini’s letters, with a view to informing the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment of their contents. It was this affair which first brought 
him into public notice in England, and elicited a letter to the 
Times from Mr. Carlyle, in which the latter, while characteristi¬ 
cally declaring his willing ignorance of * Italian democracies and 
Young Italy’s sorrow, of extraneous Austrian Emperors in Milan, 
or poor old chimerical popes at Bologna,’ thus writes:—‘I have 
had the honour to know M. Mazzini for a series of years; and 
whatever I may think of his practical insight and skill in worldly 
affairs, I can with great freedom testify to all men that he, if ever 
1 have seen such, is a man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind, one of those rare men, 
numerable, unfortunately, but as units in this world, who are 
worthy to be called martyr souls; who in silence, piously in 
their daily life, understand and practise What is meant by that.* 
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Higher or more emphatic testimony from one of such diametrically 
opposite modes of thought, it would he difficult to imagine. 

Thomas Slingsby Duricoinhe, better known as ‘ honest Tom 
Buncombe, 5 was the man to whom M.szzini entrusted his case. 
An enquiry was demanded in the House, and great indignation 
resulted ; from which Sir dames Graham attemped to shelter himself, 
partly by appealing to an obsolete Act of Parliament, partly by 
the calumny for which, ns already related, he was obliged to make 
a public apology. This affair induced Mazzini to write a letter 
to Sir James Graham, entitled ‘ Italy, Austria, and the Pope,’ in 
which, to save the Government the trouble of opening bis letters 
in future, he openly stated his ideas and policy on the Italian 
question. 

During the ten years that he passed in England, Mazzini learnt 
to love her as a second country. Though he was far from blind 
to our faults, there is always a certain touch of tenderness under¬ 
lying even his occasional denunciations of the many sins, chiefly of 
omission, chargeable against England by liberals, and especials by 
all continental liberals. He had more, and more devotedly attached, 
friends in England than in any of the other countries in which his 
life of exile was passed : more, perl taps, than eveD in his own Italy. 

His stay in England, which would for most men have !>eeu a 
period of unusual activity, but was for him, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, one of pause, was terminated, or rather interrupted, by the 
great eveuts in Italy of 1848-49. We can only mention the war 
of Charles Albert with Austria, and the Republican war with 
Austria and France, the first so shameful, the latter so noble, hut 
inevitably destined to defeat bv the cowardice and blunders of the 
monarchy that preceded it. It was then that the life of Mazzini 
culminated in those three glorious months from the 29th March 
to the 30th June 1849, during which he was the guiding spirit of 
Rome, of Rome iu her hour of supreme struggle, though not 
of triumph. 

‘ Rome,’ he writes, ‘ was the dream of my young years; the 
generating idea of my mental conception; the keystone of my 
intellectual edifice ; the religion of my soul ; and I entered the city 
one evening early in March with a deep sense of awe, almost of 
worship. Rome was to me, as in spite of her present degra¬ 
dation she still is, the temple of Humanity. From Rome will one 
day spring the religious transformation destined for the third time 
to bestow moral unity upon Europe. I had journeyed towards 
the sacred city with a heart sick unto death from the defeat of 
Lombardy, the new deception I had met with in Tuscany, and the 
dismemberment of our Republican party over the whole of Italy, 
Yet, nevertheless, as I passed through the Porta del Popolo t I felt ■ 
an electric thrill run through me, a spring of new life. I shall 
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never see Rome more; but the memory of her will mingle with 
my dying thought of God and my best beloved ; and wheresover 
fate may lay my bones, I believe they will know once more the 
thrill that ran through me then, on the day when the republican 
banner shall be planted in pledge of the unity of our Italy upon 
the Vatican and Capitol.’ 

Before his arrival he had been elected a Deputy, and on March 
29th was chosen Triumvir, with Saffi and Arminelli as his collea¬ 
gues. Then followed the greatest political crime ever committed 
by a nation calling itself liberal and republican, the murder of the 
Roman Republic by republican France. To this sharpeful deed 
France was seduced by a designing majority, headed by her evil 
genius, Louis Napoleon. It would be bard to say whether the 
events of 184-9, of 1852, or of 1870 form the darkest passages 
in that murderous and cowardly career; but for pure superfluity 
of hypocritical, selfish malice, we are inclined to award the palm 
to the earlier year. Jt was reserved for the nephew and would-be 
imitator of the man who from his solitude in St. Helena declared 
that ‘ unity of languages, of manners, of literature, show that Italy 
is destined to form a single country,’ to retard, for he could not 
prevent, the growing germ of Italian nationality ; for the President 
of the French Republic, to crush perhaps the purest and most 
heroic Repul>lic that modern Europe lias seen. 

After the fall of Rome before the combined force of the French 
army and the treachery of General Oudinot, Mazzini stayed openly 
for a week at Rome, as a private individual; and during this time 
not a single accusation was made against him by the numerous 
papal partisans in the city;—a fact which triumphantly refutes 
the calumnies of terrorism and corruption so industriously circu¬ 
lated by the French Government of the day. On leaving Rome he 
proceeded to Marseilles, and passed on to Switzerland, whence he 
wrote the letter to Messrs. De Tocqueville and De Falloux, minis¬ 
ters of France, of which the damning evidence, the merciless logic, 
and the terrible, contemptuous invective must have pierced even 
that somewhat callous thing, the conscience of the Government to 
which it was addressed. 

At this point Mazzini’s memoir closes. His life henceforth was, 
for the most part, one of calm, though active endurance. He 
shortly returned to England, where, with brief intervals of con¬ 
tinental travel, he resided till the recent Italian revolution, living 
the same simple unassuming life as before. The imprisonment at 
Gaeta, the closing scene at Pisa, are too recent to need to be re¬ 
corded here. 

n. ; 

The writings of a man who has lived a life of storm and exile 
such as that of which we have just traced the outline, a life devoted 
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in the very teetli of opposing circumstances, to the practical 
realisation of a religious, social, and political idea, might be expect¬ 
ed to be of a somewhat fragmentary hind, and to have appeared, 
as Mazzini’s writings did for the most part appear, in the form of 
pamphlets, reviews, and journals. To this cause it is in great 
measure due that very few people are aware of the amount of 
influence which they have exercised on the English thought of the 
last thirty years. Though never widely read himself, he has been 
the teacher of most of the popular instructors ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that there is hardly a cultivated liberal in Eng¬ 
land who does not, consciously or unconsciously, owe to this source 
much of what is most valuable in liis literary and political educa¬ 
tion. This teaching has taken some time to filter down to the level 
of that vague but important class, the 'intellectual public/ who, 
without possessing any marked literary or philosophical aptitude, 
take a certain interest in intellectual pursuits; and its origin has 
been so much obscured in the process that not a few would be 
surprised, on reading his works for the first time, to find that ideas 
■which they had recently, and with a sense of novelty, imbibed from 
able editors aud enlightened reviewers, were preached, not hesita¬ 
tingly or tentatively, but with the full assurance of a prophet, as 
much as thirty, or even forty years ago, in journals of which they 
probably never heard, and which have long since ceased to exist. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of Alazzini’s genius is 
the singular combination which it presents of vastness and profun¬ 
dity with a more than womanly tenderness aud insight into every 
shade of gentler feeling. 1Jis mind when at its best moves in 
gigantic flights, at an elevation where all dualism between thought 
and emotion, intellect and sentiment has ceased, aud the two seem 
blended into one harmonious spiritual whole. Yet with all this 
largeness of sweep and range, lie is never hard or bitter, never 
blind to the beauty even of the dead past, always tenderly stern 
towards the siuner in spite of his indignation against the sin. 
The basis of his spiritual life was one great primary idea,, which 
he proclaimed with the same unfaltering assurance from the 
beginning to the end of his career. And that idea was that the 
age of individualism, rights, and liberty has, in the intellectual 
sphere, and to some extent in the practical sphere also, been 
brought to a close, aud must be succeeded wherever, and as fast as, 
it is worked out by the age of association, duties, and true autho¬ 
rity. To this great conception, which is rapidly taking its place 
among admitted truths, may be traced most of the more specific 
doctrines which combine with it to form Mazziui’s contribution 
to the thought of the day. 

Before touching ou the literary and critical writings included in 
this collection, it may be well to consider the point of view from 
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which their author regarded the long vexed question of the aim 
and scope of art, of the theory of artistic effort, viz., to put it in its 
crudest and most naked form, Does art aim at the beautiful or at 
the good ? The commonplace answer of course is that neither one 
0 * the other is the exclusive arm of art, but the beautiful only so 
far as it is good, and the good only so far as it is beautiful ; but 
the inadequacy of such a reply is too obvious to require com¬ 
ment, and we must go somewhat deeper to find a real solution. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that when of two ap¬ 
parently conflicting ideas each irresistibly recommends itself to our 
consciousness, there must be some vaster synthesis behind or un¬ 
derlying them which comprehends and reconciles them in itself. 
This principle may, if followed out, point to at least an approximate 
solution of a question which does not, perhaps, at present admit 
of being completely answered. Thus, the object of every depart¬ 
ment of human effort is twofold ; special, or the attainment of 
proficiency in its own particular branch; and general, or the 
attainment of universal and harmonious perfection. Now, per¬ 
fection is manifold, and art aims primarily at its beautiful side ; 
but in so doing she must not sin against the other sides, the true, 
the just, the pure. If she does so sin, it is at her own peril, for 
thereby she will inevitably fall short, so far, of perfection even in 
her own sphere. Passion for instance, to be perfeet, must be 
pure. Such, or something like this, is Mazziui's answer to the 
question above stated. His works are in themselves an embodied 
protest against the doctrine of * Art for Art’s sake/ which he 
combated so often and so earnestly. He never wrote for the sake 
of writing, uever because he had to say something, but always, 
because he had something to say. It was his deepest con¬ 
viction that human life is one, and can only be rightly guided by 
a religious conception pervading and interpenetrating all its 
departments. Politics he held to be the application of religion, 
and art and literature to be the expression and embodiment of 
the religious spirit working in the sphere of beauty. 

But we must quote his own words :— 

* Truth is one, and governs every manifestation of life. Every 
stage of the education of humanity, or of a single nation, is pre¬ 
sided over by a social thought, expressing and representing the 
degree of progress in course of achievement. Religion, art, poli¬ 
tics, industry, all express and promote this thought in methods 
varying according to their special mission, and the elements over 
which their influence extends. Genius,' the spirit gifted with ex¬ 
ceptional power—may either sum up the past, or prophesy the 
future; but the collective literature, the art of one or of many 
nations, is inspired and informed solely by the immediate social 
aim of the epoch. The special aim of art is to excite mankind 
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to reduce thought to action. Philosophy, since its earliest 

existence, has almost always been the repository of the ruling 
thought of its epoch. But that thought, while confined to the 
region of philosophy, is unfruitful; the object of mere individual 
contemplation, it is incapable of modifying social life, unable 
to incarnate itself in and direct the action of mankind. Religion 
seizes upon that thought, relinks it to heaven, gives it the con¬ 
secration of a divine origin and of a future ; then, setting it on 
high as the supreme law and aim of human action, transforms 
the world through it. The ministry of art is similar. Art seizes 
upon the idea lying inactive in the mind, to instil it into the 
heart, confides it to the affections, and converts it into a passion 

which transforms man from a thinker into an apostle. The 

thought of the epoch in our nation is the creation of an Italy, 

great and free.and the thought of the epoch in humanity, 

whatever appearances may say to the contrary, is a religious 

transformation. A new heaven and a new earth—is this a 

narrow field for the future art of Italy ? 

1 There, are two errors that threaten art:—the theory that it 
is an imitation of nature, and the theory that would make self¬ 
worship its ruling law, and has created the formula of ‘art for 
art’s sake/ The first would deprive it of all spontaneous indi¬ 
vidual life ; the second breaks the link that binds it to the uni¬ 


verse.the first theory renders art useless, the second, danger¬ 

ous ; both condemn it to sterility. Art does not imitate hut inter¬ 
pret. Nature is for art the garb of the Eternal.the 


opposite theory reduces the poet to a level with the photographer. 

' Art is not the fancy or caprice of an individual. It is the 
mighty voice of God and the Universe, as heard by the chosen 

spirit, and repeated in tones of harmony to mankind. Art is 

no isolated, unconnected,or inexplicable phenomenon. It draws its 
life from the life of the Universe, and with the Universe it ascends 
from epoch to epoch towards the Almighty/ 

These passages are from Mazzini’s preface to the edition of his 
literary and critical writings now before us, dated 18G1 ; but they 
are merely a condensation of what he had written thirty years 
previously in the hidicatore Livomese and the Antologia. The 
ideas are now, fortunately, almost trite, ‘but they were novel 
enough when he first became their mouthpiece. 

. Of the articles included in this collection the most noticeable are 
those on the poems of Victor Hugo, and of Lamartine, two articles 
on Carlyle, and one on Byron and Goethe. 

The papers on Hugo and Lamartine were published in the 
British and Foreign Review in 1838 and 1839, respectively. 
They are devoted to the examination of the causes of the in¬ 
completeness and gradual deterioration of the two great French 
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poets, and show how by somewhat different paths they arrive at 
a similar result. To begin with Victor Hugo, the decline of faith, 
joyousness, spontaneity successively exhibited in the Feuilles 
d’Automne, the Chants da Crepuscule, and finally in the Voice 
Jnterieuree, is pointed out. * At his outset he hoped to invent 
creeds, now he is content with bearing witness to them/ And 
the sense of impotence in which he is landed is ascribed to this, 
that whereas he ‘ desired to effect a literary revolution, not in 
forms, only (that he has achieved), but in essentials, to change 
both the starting point and the goal of poetry, to reknit the 
broken alliance between creeds and literature, between poetry and 
faith—an aim which nothing short of a great religious concep¬ 
tion, higher than the age to whose diseases it was to minister, 
could suffice to effect—he lias failed to work under the guidance 
of any such conception. Received opinion in France had, up to 
Hugo’s time, been pretty much to the effect tint the Universe 
could he divided into two parts by a hard and fast line, on one side 
of which were to be found poetry and beauty, and on the other 
ugliness and prose ; and the sphere of art was held to lie exclu¬ 
sively on the side of the beautiful Hugo determined to restore 
to poetry that half of the world which had hitherto been lost to 
her. ‘ What we call ugly,’ he says, * harmonises not with man 
blit with creation ; ’ and his career, as poet, dramatist, or novelist, 
has been a varying commentary on this one idea of rehabilitation , 
as of the actress in Angelo, of the buffoon in Le Roi s’amuse, of 
physical deformity in Notre Dame, of guilt in Lucrece Borgia , of 
the fallen woman in Marion Delorme, of the criminal in Les 
Derniers Jours d'un Condamnd / ‘This/ says Mazzini, ‘is a 
grind and beautiful thought, at once moral and profoundly artistic. 
.... but to the poet who undertakes to realise this view of art, 
a previous conception of the general order, a deep sense of 
the universal life and harmony... are indispensable.... in other 
words, if we would rehabilitate an individual, man or thing, we 
must rise above it .... from the point of view of the universe 
only can the real value of things l>e recognized and appreciated ; 
from the point of view of humanity only can the real value and 
destinies of man be recognized and appreciated. Man, Humanity, 
God ; such is the triahgle in which the poet who would achieve the 
task undertaken by Victoi Hugo must move/ 

Now this he has not done, and therefore he has failed. 1 Victor 
Hugo has remained the poet of individuality in the full sense of 
the expression. Never, hardly ever, lias he risen above it; never 
does he universalize life, never attain to a conception of unity. 
He is an objective poet, for ever governed by what is external to 
himself, ever drawn away from mind to matter, from the idea to 
the symbol, from the essence to the form/ All this accounts 
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for his failure, for the exhibition in his poems of the idea enslaved 
by form, of mind absorbed by matter, instead of illuminating it 
'like flame through alabaster,’ for the constant descent in his 
poetry from the deity to (he symbol, instead of the ascent from 
the symbol to the deity. ‘ Humanity plays no part in his verses. 
Of the three points of the triangle ho retains only two ; i.e., God 
and man/ Hence doubt, uncertainty, wavering ; ' for man must 
always appear enveloped in doubt so loug as he is not contem¬ 
plated from the point of view of humanity. From the species 
only can the law governing the individual be learned. Only by 
taking the, idea of man’s mission here on earth as our starting 
point, are religion, philosophy, or poetry at the present day 
possible/ 

The article on Lamartine points out the decline from the 
Meditations exhibited by La Chute d*un Ange, and traces it to 
the same causes as those which produced the fall of Victor Hugo. 
' Like him, M. Lamartine, influenced by the instincts of his age 
and of his own talent, proposed to himself as his object, human 
rehabilitation from the religious point of view ; like him he has 
proved short-sighted and incompetent to perceive that the only 
rehabilitation for the individual is through the species.’ 

Vague uncertainty, sterility of ideas, superfluity of forms, mono¬ 
tony. or delusive material variety, such is the position reach¬ 
ed by somewhat divergent paths, of Victor Hugo and Lamartine, 
' the two most powerful poets of France of the nineteenth century, 
the two heads of the Romantic school, the only difference between 
whom is caused by the peculiar temper of the talent of each. The 
one,- more naturally serious, more objective, mere dramatic—des¬ 
pite his bad dramas—more powerful, perhaps, takes the God and 
imprisons him in the symbol; he is an idolator, a pagan. The 
other, more narrow-minded, more subjective, more lyrical—at 
bottom, perhaps, more religious—absorbs the symbol in the God, 
the creature in the Creator ; he is a pantheist, an orientalist. The 
connecting link, the graduated scale, escapes both ; the moral 
effect of their strains is identical, neither the one nor the other 
is a religious educator poet, the poet of the future. The future 
of art is not there. The progress of ideas has little by little 
changed the point of view of philosophy, of science, of policy; 
art must advance with the world aud similarly change its own. 
What has hitherto been its end must no longer serve as aught 
but a starting point. . . . Man will yield precedence to humauity 
—wilt yield precedence, not be obliterated, for nothing that has 
been is obliterated. Individuality is sacred, for it is an essential 
element upon this earth, but it must henceforward harmonise 
with the social conception/ 

Criticism such as this is sufficiently rare still to enable us in 
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some degree to appreciate its novelty when first published, more 
than thirty years ago. 

His articles on Carlyle, however, have probably had more direct 
influence in England than any other of Mazz'mi’s writings. It is 
not too much to say that the keynote of all recent criticism of Car¬ 
lyle is struck in these pages which first appeared in the British and 
Foreign Review in 1843, the time when the great 1 Germanized 
Scotchman* was the most perplexingly dazzling phenomenon in 
contemporary English literature. The estimate which a man forms 
of Carlyle is, even now, no bad test of his appreciative faculty ; 
but thirty years ago it was probably the most decisive criterion 
possible. Most people have by this time made up their minds 
that Mr. Carlyle’s social and political opinions are not such as 
it would be desirable to put into practice. Slavery and auto¬ 
cracy can hardly be accepted as satisfactory principles by the 
most retrograde bou7 , geois who breathes the intellectual atmos¬ 
phere of England in the year of grace 1873. But a much more 
important and interesting question than the correctness or in¬ 
correctness of Mr. Carlyle’s opinions is the further question, How 
did such a man, who seems to have naturally all the qualities 
which go to make a democrat and a reformer, come to hold such 
opinions? This question was raised in the pages before us nearly 
thirty years ago, and answered at least as satisfactorily as it lias 
ever been answered since. Mr, John Morley’s excellent essay on 
Carlyle, the most recent and probably the best extant writing on 
the man, is, so far, at least, as regards this part of the subject, 
merely an elaboration of what Mazzijni wrote in 1843. 

While fully acknowledging his enormous intellectual, or rather 
spiritual force, and the good work which it has done as a solvent 
and a tonic, Mazzini unanswerably (to our thinking, at least) 
demonstrates, the inevitable sterility of the Carlylian method, or 
want of method ; and, what is a great deal more, traces it to its 
origiu in an erroneous, because defective, conception of the epoch, 
and of the law which governs its evolution. Carlyle, he says, has 
three great merits, and first of these is his palpable sincerity, which, 
combined with his freedom (in those days at least) from any¬ 
thing like spiteful bitterness, secures his greatest paradoxes a fa¬ 
vourable hearing. 

*1 know no English writer who has during the last ten years so 
vigorously attacked the half Gothic, half pagan edifice which still 
imprisons the free flight of the spirit, no one who has thrown 
among a public much addicted to routine and formalism so many 
bold negations, so many religious and social views novel and con¬ 
trary to any existing ones, yet no one who excites less of hostility 
and animadversion.’ 

Secondly, the spiritual or ideal view which he takes of life, 
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* tlie only essentially religious one, and one of extreme importance 
here especially, where the very men who battle the most boldly 
for social progress are led away by degrees to neglect the develop¬ 
ment of what is highest, holiest and most imperishable in man, 
and to devote themselves to the pursuit of what they call the 
useful. There is nothing useful but the good and that which it 
produces; usefulness is a consequence to be foreseen, not a principle 
to be invoked.’ 

Thirdly, elevation of his point of view. 

* His horizon always extends beyond the limit of country ; his 
criticism is never stamped with that spirit of nationalism (I do not 
say of nationality, a thing sacred to us all) which is only too much 
at work amongst us.' To Carlyle’s powers as a literary artist too, 
at least ample justice is done, and then comes the inevitable 
" but.” 

Carlyle, says Mazzini, has but one fault, but that one is vital. 
1 It influences all he does, it determines all his views ; for logic 
and system rule the intellect, even when the latter pretends the 
most to rise against them.' This error is his view of the collective 
intelligence of our times. The period now beginning is ruled in 
all its manifestations ‘ by the spirit of Humanity visibly substi¬ 
tuting itself (for it has always been silently and unperceived at 
work) for the spirit of man . . . From the point of view of the 
individuals, we have gained the idea of right"; wc have worked out 
(were it only in thought) liberty and equality—the two great 
guarantees of all personality : we proceed further. We stammer 
out the words duty—that is to say, something which can only 
be derived from the general law—and Association—that is to say, 

something which requires a common object, a common belief. 

We have begun to suspect that not only there is upon the earth 
something greater, more holy, more divine than the individual— 
namely Humanity, the collective Beiug always living, learning, 
advancing towards God, of which we are but the instruments; 
but also that it is only from the summit of this collective idea, 
from the conception of the Universal Mind, that we can derive 
our mission, the rule of our life, the aim of our societies. It signi¬ 
fies little that our first essays, St. Simonianism, Owenism, 
Fourierism are strange aberrations. That which is important is 
the idea common to all these doctrines, the starting point they 
take.’ 

Now, Carlyle— 

* Comprehends only the individual.... He sympathises with 
all men, but it is with the separate life of each, and not with 
their collective life,... . Of the two criteria of certainty, 
individual conscience and universal tradition, between which 
mankind has hitherto perpetually fluctuated, and the reconcile- 
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meat of which appears to constitute the only means we possess 
of recognizing truth, he adopts only the first, and rejects, or at 
least wholly neglects, the other 1 . . .. God and the individual 
man—Mr. Carlyle sees no ether object in the world. JBut how 
can the solitary individual approach God, unless by transport, by 
enthusiasm, by the unpremeditated, upward flight of the spirit, un¬ 
shackled by method or calculation? Hence arise all Mr. Carlyle’s 
antipathy to the labours of philosophy—his bitter and often vio¬ 
lent censure of all who endeavour to transform the social state us 
it exists. 1 

It is only the existence of humanity that gives value and method 
to the life and aets of the individual, and Carlyle, forgetting this, 
is without a sound criterion whereby to estimate individual deeds 
and worth, and values them rather by the power expended than by 
the object aimed at. Hence that indifference which makes him 
not only esteem, but love equally men whose lives have boon spent 
in pursuing contrary objects—Johnson and Cromwell for example. 
He desires the good everywhere, but cares not whence it comes, 
whether imposed by power, or the spontaneous impulse of a people ; 
forgetting that * the good is above all a moral question ; that there 
is no good apart fiom consciousness of good; that it exists only 
where it is achieved , not obtained by man. 1 Mazzini then proceeds 
to combat the Carlylian doctrine of the unconsciousness of genius 
and asks whether it would not be better to attempt to cure the 
malady producing the ‘self-sentience’ and ‘self-survey ’ against which 
Carlyle so fiercely declaims, than merely to suppress its symptoms. 

All this is enough to account for the utter contempt with which 
Carlyle regards anything like political reform. * One wise man 
more in the world would be to him a fact of more importance than 
ten political revolutions. It would be so to me also, were I able to 
create him, as Wagner does his Homunculus, by blowing on the 
furnaces,—if the changes in the political order of things did not 
precisely constitute the very preliminary steps indispensable to the 
creation of the j-ust and wise man. This want of the political sense 
incapacitates Carlyle, with all his fine gifts of lifelike description, 
for forming a just conception of recent events, the nearness of which 
to his own time frightens him. ‘ The past has everything to expect 

from him, the present nothing—not even common justice. 

He has written many admirable pages on Knox and Cromwell, but 
the chances are that he would have written as admirably, though less 
truly, against them, had he lived at the commencement of 
their struggles. 11 

Passing on to the * History of the French Revolution,’ Mazzini 
notices the unanimous praise with which its appearance was re¬ 
ceived by men of all parties as a proof that it was regarded as 
dangerous by none, and asks if it is possible that a book on such a 
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subject which is thus accepted by all parties can be a work 
of lasting usefulness. No; indifference, not impartiality, is the 
characteristic of the book. Here, as elsewhere, Carlyle, blind to 
the principle of Association, ignoring or even denying the collec¬ 
tive law of life and the unity of the divine idea, figuring great 
events as due to or modifiable by the accidents of individual will 
or caprice, merges ‘ the sacred mission of the historian ’ in the 
* brilliant, ephemeral vocation of the artist, * as the latter term is 
at present used, signifying ‘ a being alike the offspring and parent 
of transitory impressions, idolator of the form and image, whose 
soulless and fugitive creations, evoked by the power of phantasy 
alone, are destitute of serious intent or purpose/ 

And this is what Carlyle does when he says that if Mirabeau 
had lived one other year, or if Louis XVI. had shown greater firm¬ 
ness when captured, the history of Fiance and o£ the world would 
have been changed. Much that is defective in Carlyle is traced to 
the influence of Goethe, and Mazzini expresses his c profound convic¬ 
tion that neither from the principles nor sentiments of that great 
genius, perhaps the greatest of the epoch now closed, can we derive 
inspiration to lead us in the epoch to come. Goethe is like a 
magnificent tree, growing on the confines of two worlds, marvellous 
to behold, but fatal to all who rest beneath its shadow/ 

Space forbids us to attempt anything like analysis of the paper 
or. Byron and Goethe. It is an elucidation of the position from 
which it starts, that the two great singers were the supreme poetic 
expression, the final summing up—Byron of the subjective, Goethe 
of the objective side—of the spirit of the past epoch, of that prin¬ 
ciple of individuality of which England was the economic. Franco 
the political, and Germany the philosophic exponent. This paper 
too, we may observe, was first published in 1839. 

We cannot close even so slight a sketch as thi without referring 
to one of the most interesting incidents in the history of literary 
psychology—the extraordinary influence which Mazzini has exer¬ 
cised over the mind of probably the most powerful living English 
poet, whose genius, whatever may be thought of the direction it 
has taken, it is impossible “to deny. There is not perhaps on record 
an alteration of tone and spirit at once so sudden and so profound as 
that exhibited by the intense, passionate whiteheat of faith and de¬ 
votion that breathes and glows through the * Song of Italy/ and yet 
more through the ‘ Songs before Sunrise/ from the fierce, desperate, 
jaded paganism which is the inspiring force of * Poems and Ballads/ 
of * Chastelard/ and, in a less degree, even of * Atalanta in Calydon/ 
But this is only one, though perhaps to Englishmen the most no¬ 
table, instance of the power which Mazzini has through life exercised 
overall who came in contact with him, the fascination of an exqui¬ 
site personality. 
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Let us say in conclusion that Mazzini seems to us the most heroic 
figure of modern times. Since the days of St. Paul, no more 
romantic, no more pure, no more devoted life has been lived by 
any man than that which closed at Pisa on Sunday, March 10th, 
1872. No man ever imported into political life a larger measure 
of imaginative genius, of indomitable resolution, or of incorruptible 
fidelity. As a writer, he is a prophet, and a politico-religious teach¬ 
er, not an artist. His object is to produce, not admiration, but 
conviction. Much of his idea has been realised, much yet re¬ 
mains to fulfil. He died in sight of the promised land towards 
which he had guided his countrymen so long and so faith¬ 
fully. Truly, like that of Moses, a mournful and mysterious doom. 
Far better dismissed with thoughtful silence than by any common¬ 
place of virtue being its own reward, or the like. If we must pass 
any comment, let it be in the words of our greatest moralist, if not 
our greatest novelist: ‘ Justice is like the kingdom of God—it is not 
without us as a fact, it is within us as a great yearning.’ 

H. C. IRWIN. 



Art. VI.—EDUCATION IN MADRAS. 


1 .—Reports on Public Instruction in the Madras President$ 
for 1870-71. 


2 .—Ditto ditto for 1871-72. 


T HE two years, of which the above Reports tell the educa¬ 
tional history, have seen important-changes, almost radical 
reforms, iu the administration of public instruction in Madras. 
These narratives, therefore, possess more than usual interest, and 
claim the attention of all those who value education as the most 
sure if among the slowest of civilising agents. More than a year 
has elapsed since we examined the scheme of elementary educa¬ 
tion that was started in Madras under the auspices of Act IV. 
of 1871. We compared that scheme with existing systems; 
and estimated the improving power of its proposals by the 
magnitude of the evils which were to be remedied, and the 
efficiency and virtue of the remedies it offered. Although we saw 
promise of real improvement, the onward and upward way looked 
difficult, and progress could not but be slow. 

We now stand with a year’s work behind us, and shall do well 
to read its experience and learn its lessons. And not only for 
elementary education is this an unusually active and anxious 
time. Indications are not wanting of a spirit that criticises and 
questions the utility of our higher education. And if such 
criticisms are to be successfully answered, and not feebly ignored, 
a more general knowledge is necessary of what that higher edu¬ 
cation is and does ; as well as a more clear apprehension of what 
its aims should be. 

Information on such sulgects should surely be found, if any¬ 
where, in the official yearly review of the work undertaken and 
done by the Educational Department. Not only the bare facts 
and figures that tell the fate of particular schools, and the results 
of examinations, not these only are the fit matter for such 
reports. A wider range might well be taken into topics that 
rise immediately out of those dry details, which taken by them¬ 
selves are almost uninstructive, and can only be made fruitful of 
meaning by those who understand their import. Of the two 
styles which we have indicated, and which may be termed the 
‘dry* and the‘instructive ’ respectively, the two reports before 
us are illustrative specimens. 

That for 1870-71 contains some seventy pages, of which nearly 
half are covered by figures, while the remainder give the hard 
details, and nothing more, of the management of particular schools— 
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information which might as easily as any other he collected under 
the definite heads of ‘ good, * ‘ bad/ and * indifferent/ in a tabular 
form. It is not, however, the space devoted to these details that we 
grudge. There is no objection to what we find ; but ouiy to the 
absence of other matter which we ought also to find. The figures 
are valuable, and there can scarcely be too many of them; but 
their value does not lie on the surface, and unless their meaning is 
elicited and formulated into propositions that describe the exist¬ 
ing conditions of education, they remain a mere heap of addition 
and multiplication sums. 

The report of last year’s operations is far less open to those 
'criticisms. The year, indeed, was educationally so interesting that 
its chronicles could scarcely be dry as dust. The starting of a 
new and complex machine is full of interest, as it is of anxiety, 
for the managers ; and the large increase in the agency for ele¬ 
mentary education was in itself a sufficient theme fora report, 

It might surprise us, as a general rule, to learn that the manager 
of the new machinery, when called upon to record 1 1 is experience 
of its woiking, had called in a stranger; and left it to one who 
had watclied not at all, or only from a distance, the progress of the 
work, to chronicle the experience of the workmen. Whatever our 
surprise may be, here we find, in fact, that the report for 1871-72 is 
written not by the Director of Public Instruction who appears 
to have held office throughout the year, but by a pure outsider 
who happened to be in temporary charge of that office. But let 
no one hastily suppose that as the .arrangement is theoretically 
absurd, the results are actually disastrous. Colonel Macdonald’s 
report is in many respects admirable. It has the primary virtue 
of being readable. The dry bones are there ; but they fire clothed 
upon with flesh and sinew, and instead of a grinning skeleton, 
we have a fair comely body. Not only are the poets laid under 
contribution to confute Dr. Murdoch’s pious prudery; but some 
valuable and interesting remarks are offered on such subjects as 
the general tendency of higher education ; and the working of the 
new system of elementary education. It is true that we miss 
something of the full and detailed account of the working of the 
Local Funds Act, which we should have expected to find in the 
chronicle of its first year, but it is of course absurd to expect that 
a narrator, who has only a second hand acquaintance with the 
year’s events, can write their history so fully, and draw from them 
conclusions so clearly as he could do who has been the chief actor 
therein throughout the year. We are too grateful to Colonel Macdo¬ 
nald for what he has told us, to complain of what he has withheld. 

By the technicalities of the Madras Educational Department 
schools are classified under three categories as Higher, Middle, 
and Lower Class Schools, The first class comprises those superior 
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foundations which are dignified with the name of colleges j pro¬ 
vincial schools educating up to the standard of the First Arts 
Examination of the University; and zillah and other schools 
which prepare scholars for the Matriculation Examination. 

Middle class schools are those miscellaneous foundations, dotted 
more or less at hap-hazard about the rural districts, which give 
mixed instruction in English and the Vernacular. They are sup¬ 
ported sometimes by local subscriptions, sometimes by salary 
grants from provincial funds, supplemented by the school fees ; 
sometimes, but more rarely, they have been made Local Fund 
Schools under the Act of JS71. The quality and scope of their 
teaching vary even more than the sources of their support, and 
range from sound practical utility to the very verge of uselessness. 

Schools of the lower class provide elementary education only 
in English and the Vernacular. They are supported almost 
wholly on the payment by results system ; the funds being now 
supplied from the collections under the Local Funds Act. Though 
English is provided for iu the standard examinations for results, 
as a general rule there is of course little demand for English in 
village schools, and it will therefore not be erroneous to treat 
these as purely vernacular schools. 

Having thus laid out the ground before us, we may proceed 
to examine that portion which stands first in these reports, and 
which occupies a no less prominent position in public importance 
and attention. 

The higher education of our schools and universities can 
scarcely be judged by the tests and standards to which lower 
degrees of iustruction are subject. The efficiency of elementary 
education in any country can be rudely tested by the simple figures 
of those who can and cannot read and write. If only the figures 
are complete and accurate, the conclusion admits of little uncer¬ 
tainty. Between the national education of Prussia at one ex¬ 
treme and of Ashantee at the other, the relative positions of all 
communities can be fixed with sufficient accuracy. But as the 
amount of instruction increases, and its quality improves, the cal¬ 
culation becomes more complicated ; until a point is reached 
where no standard of accurate valuation exists, or can readily be 
applied. Thus, in India, we may be able to state with sufficient 
accuracy the number of rustics who learn to read and write. 
But in estimating the results of higher education, there is no such 
positive standard. It is not only to count the number of students, 
who pass the examination that admits to the University, or that 
which practically completes the University course; this mere 
enumeration teaches little. Batber these examinations are only the 
means to an end—preliminary tests for admission to a contest, 
aud not the contest itself. The school and university are only the 
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armouries in which the combatants equip themselves for a battle 
which lies beyond the gates ; and which only begins when school 
and university are left behind. How then can we estimate the 
scholars’ success, unless we watch their career ? How say whether 
they have been well fitted for the business of life, unless we know 
liow they acquit themselves of its duties, and win or lose its 
prizes. Difficulties no doubt present themselves when the attempt 
is made to trace the effects of higher education on society. There 
would be a danger of a few conspicuous cases of success over¬ 
shadowing the mass of mediocrity. But unless the career of Uni¬ 
versity men is watched, and from time to time chronicled in these 
reports, how can a true and sufficient answer be given to the 
popular criticisms that float through society, and grow as they float 
into admitted facts? In no other way, for instance, can the vulgar 
estimate of University men be confuted, which hesitates not to 
define a B.A. of an Indian University as a half-taught, pompous, 
and conceited young man, who has learned a little of everything 
and nothing well. We only mention this vulgar opinion to con¬ 
demn it. It is neither probable in theory, nor true in fact. Found¬ 
ed on the prejudice that resents the claim of natives to an equality 
in culture with the dominaut race ; it is supported by a neglect of 
intercourse with the class which it censures, and by an ignorance 
of the work which the members of that class produce. If we would 
honestly estimate the difference between a scholar of the old school 
and a scholar of the new ; the comparison must not be instituted 
between au exceptionally courteous and refined old gentleman, 
and an exceptionally bumptious member of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity—as the test is now applied,—but the two regimes must bo 
compared in the gross; and a fair estimate formed of the com¬ 
parative results of the two systems as they appear in public life. 
And as Government employment is still the goal of the mass of 
educated young men in India, while twenty years ago it would 
have been difficult to find a scholar outside the official ranks, the 
proper object for this comparison is still the crowd of public 
officials. If the best of the young officials are not more capable 
and useful men than the best of the last generation ; if the rank 
and file, when drawn from the educated class, are not more trust¬ 
worthy and profitable than their uneducated predecessors; if in 
short the whole tone and matter, as well as the form and manner 
of official work are not being raised and refined by the exchange of 
knowledge for ignorance ; then, indeed, is our teaching vain ; and 
our faith in education vain also. What the answer of unpre¬ 
judiced men must be, we entertain no doubt whatever. We look 
upon those laudatores temporis acti (who find a sphere and a 
theme even in India, where hardly anything that is old is valu¬ 
able), as the incarnation of Philistinism ; that wraps itself round 
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with a cloak of self-sufficiency, and aets on the theory that wlmt- 
ever is, is right. The true way to dispel this ignorance, and the 
only trusty weapon with which to slay this prejudice; is the con¬ 
stant insisting upon the good results of higher education, and the 
reiteration of the facts which prove its value. And, therefore, 
until the champion of this cause, whom we take to be the direc¬ 
tor of Public lnstruetion, shows his strength by showing the 
practical success of his scholars, he will fail to plead his cause 
with power. And when we say that he is in a manner bound 
to hold this attitude of champion, we look above and beyond the 
immediate aim of a report, to the real meaning of this yearly chron¬ 
icle of education. The Educational Report for a whole Presidency 
is not, or rather ought not to be, a mere statement of debit and cre¬ 
dit between two departments of Government, not the dry explana¬ 
tion of how certain sums of money were expended and certain 
officials employed. Rather is it a leaf in national history, a record 
of the struggle of thirty millions of men up towards light and know¬ 
ledge. And unless such a narrative looks before and after ; showing 
at every turn an appreciation of the aims to be reached ; and a 
knowledge of the evils to be shunned, it excites a fueling that 
the writer has failed to conceive the importance of the work he 
is doing *, and has missed the spirit in which alone it can be done. 

We hold it then to be incontrovertible that the education which 
the University encourages is already bearing good fruit in public 
life, and that this success is ouly disparaged because its proper 
champions neglect to prove it. It is not, however, so clear that the 
present phase of university education is the most admirable, and 
that the latest type of university man is superior to its predecessors. 
And if it is true that the Proficient of the Madras University car¬ 
ried into official or private life a more complete culture, and built 
his acquired knowledge into a more finished structure than the 
mass of recent graduates attain to, it is well to note the fact, and, 
if we can, to understand its causes. Foremost among these doubt¬ 
less stands the advantage the early pupils of the University 
teachers enjoyed in the monopoly among a fow of that teaehiug ; 
and the closer contact that was possible between the masters and 
the students. The small knot of pupils that then sat at their 
professors’ feet imbibed as much indirectly from familiar inter¬ 
course as directly from, special instruction ; and if numbers have 
now diminished to each student the individual advantage that 
their predecessors enjoyed, the loss cannot but make itself felt 
and seen in the characters aud culture of the younger graduates. 

Those only who have marked the affectionate reverence with. 
which university graduates cherish the name of their best 
teachers, can understand the value that the best of them attach 
to the education they receive. The goodwill that some men 
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earn in ether field* of official life in India by integrity 
and kindness, is but blank indifference when compared with 
the gratitude of a Hindu pupil to his master. The clever 
politician whose influence is felt in relieving a province from mis* 
rule ; or the upright judge whose justice makes the law at onoe 
a terror and a guardian; these may leave a vague memory of good 
behind them. But the labours of the devoted teacher live in the 
memories of hundreds of scholars, and excite a sense of deep per¬ 
sonal obligation that can never be discharged. There is much of 
discouragement and much ill-requited labour undergone by those 
who are helping the Hindus to become anew nation. .But from 
the best of their pupils they rarely fail to receive au affectionate 
homage that must nave all the sweetness of well-earned reward. 

The increase of work and the widening of the sphere of higher 
education can well be understood from the comparative results 
over a period of fourteen years. If the University of Madras 
produced only two graduates in 1858, while no less than seventy- 
two B. A/s graduated in 1872, the growth of higher education must 
bear some proportion to the difference between these figures, not 
only in Madras itself, but throughout Southern India. Nor is it 
to be deeply regretted if, in increasing the quantity of her scholars, 
the Madras University has seen some falling off in the quality of 
their scholarship. A mere handful of students highly trained in 
intelligence might be more fruitful in conspicuous results, but not 
more valuable to a nation, than a far larger supply of less rare and 
costly intellects. We have not to stock a green-house with exotics, 
but to plant a desert with useful trees ; and if there be less of showy 
foliage and gorgeous blossom in our plantation, we may he well 
coutenb with sturdy growth and homely but useful plainness. 
There are those indeed who assert that the scholarship of Indian 
Universities has seen its best days, and is already on the decline ; 
as native professors of English literature supply the place of men 
trained in British Universities; and English is taught as a 
foreign language, by masters whose accents are peculiar and whose 
idiom is incorrect. Time must show how far this charge is true. 

One defect, however, that taints the present phase of higher edu¬ 
cation, is so commonly noticed that the absence of any allusion to it 
from these reports n^st have been deliberate. We allude to tl»e 
subject of the controversy that has been long waged, and appears 
to be of late growing into greater importance, as to the prescription 
of special text-books for the University Examinations—whether 
it is well to direct the student's mind to the assimilation of a 
particular book, or to leave him free to gather from what¬ 
ever sources he or bis teachers can lay under contribution the 
knowledge of letters or science. 

This subject is one on which dogmatism is absurd; but which 
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it is mere weakness to ignore. Although we doubt whether the 
time has come for sweeping changes in the existing system, there 
appear to be strong grounds for a belief that the almost exclusive 
adherence to the practice now in vogue, of selecting extracts from 
literature and bits of a subject for the students’ examinations, 
tends to coniine their reading within very narrow limits ; to teach 
them a little of many things, without giving them a thorough 
knowledge of any. The principles upon which such a controversy 
must be conducted are clear enough ; as is the fact that what is 
true of one part of the field will not ho true of another. As different 
departments of knowledge have attained very various degrees of 
completeness, the principles that must govern instruction in one 
subject will not apply to the teaching of another. This difference 
consists in the higher or lower degree in which each division of 
knowledge has attained positivity; and in which the laws that 
govern each department of science have been rendered demons¬ 
trable. In applying this principle to the subject of education, we 
find that between the study of mathematics, which has attained 
the highest degree of positivity, and that of literature or the 
statics of language, there exist such differences that it would be 
absurd to treat them as equal. 

Grammar, or the laws of language; history, or the statics of 
social science ;,and geography, which properly treated is only 
part of the same field, these all differ in the degree in which they 
have as yet become sciences. They range so widely, and are so 
little systematised, that undirected efforts to acquire a knowledge of 
them might be dissipated so wildly as to produce results incapable 
of valuation. That is the danger to be dreaded. But on the 
other band the present system is not without real evils : and it is 
time that those who are responsible for the conduct of higher 
education should face these difficulties and, if they can, remove 
them. 

There are so few in India whom special attention to and know¬ 
ledge of educational subjects render competent to express an 
opinion on these matters, that the ruling few have it all their own 
way. Public opinion cannot be said to exist at all; and thus the 
position of those who arc officially interested in maintaining the 
status quo becomes impregnable. In no efficiently managed institu¬ 
tion, for instance, would it have been possible that the charge of 
persistent and almost deliberate obscenity, which has after frequent 
iterations been admitted, should go unregarded. If Dr. Murdoch 
had not marred the vigorous advocacy of a good cause by offensive 
personalities, he would have won the thanks of many who resent 
the official support of all that is filthy in Hindu literature. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the strange farrago of impossible 
proposals that Dr. Murdoch put forth as educational reforms. 
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Probably, by this time his regret at its publication is as deep and 
sincere as our own. But for the mere protest against obscenity 
Dr. Murdoch deserves nothing but gratitude; while wo cannot 
suppress the rising doubt whether the University authorities 
rightly interpret their duties and realise their responsibilities, 
when we find them prescribing books which they cannot only 
never have read (that is not to be expected), but which no compe¬ 
tent adviser can have recommended. It is by scandals of this 
kind that occasion is given to those light and airy critics who for a 
single defect in detail condemn a whole system. And though 
such criticism may be worthless, the errors which it exaggerates are 
as real as they are unnecessary. The governing body of the 
Madras University is probably as well selected and efficiently 
constituted as the scanty materials of a small colonial society 
permit. If their energy in improving higher education, and their 
care in administering it have hitherto seemed to fail, the weakness 
arises from defect of will and not of power. 

Attached to the University of Madras by ties stronger in theory 
than in fact are the scientific and technical colleges and schools 
of Art, Medicine and Civil Engineering. Of the first it is 
difficult to speak in terms of respect. Residents of Madras have 
habituated themselves to the necessity of surrounding their 
house-doors and decking their garden walks with specimens 
of the rude and ungraceful pottery that the School of Arts 
supplies; and a certain number of indifferent photographers 
and artists who are destined to starve by art issue from this 
school, and court in vain an unappreciating public. But of 
solid results there are none; and not only are they absent, but 
they are not in course of development. An Indian School of Arts 
must, we conceive, have one of two aims. Either its purpose 
will be to revive the indigenous arts of India, that have either wholly 
vanished or are even now falling into decay. This is a real and 
intelligible object; although, probably, a hopeless struggle. Or again 
the school may be a nursery of native craftsmen trained in 
European arts and industries—a technic school or college that is, 
the humbler sister of the schools of pure learning ; to which might 
be attracted those classes who have to live by manual labour, 
and who might learn from systematic training to exchange 
the ingenuity and completeness of the Western artisan for 
the rude and ineffective methods of the Indian craftsman. 
The School of Arts in Madras is neither of these. It is a 
weak and sickly institution, supported neither by public repute 
nor by official patronage. It absorbs so much money as to be 
expensive ; whit it is refused the ways and means that can alone 
make it efficient. The devotion of the whole time and energy 
of an unusually zealous and enthusiastic principal has hitherto 
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fulled to make it anything bat a conspicuous sham. To say 
that this is a natural and necessary result of the culture of art 
in India, is to maintain wbat appears to us to be a paradox. The 
-arts are so intimately connected with human needs and wishes, 
that the gain of artistic teaching must be felt by every member 
•of a civilised society, and to say that it is useless to train men 
in technic skill is to say that ignorance is better than knowledge. 

If, then, the present failure of technic education in India is as 
unnecessary as it is complete, it is sheer indolence to be content 
with such a condition. Nor are models wanting which we may 
imitate, nor material on which we may work. What is true of the 
School of Arts is iu a less degree true of the Civil Engineering Col¬ 
lege. Partly, no doubt, the want of success that attends this in¬ 
stitution may be attributed to the coldness of official patronage ; 
-since in India the public works that employ engineering knowledge 
and skill originate only in Government enterprise; and if those 
trained in this knowledge fail to find employment under Govern¬ 
ment, no second market is open to them. Thus the time and la¬ 
bour of a young engineer may have been wholly thrown away at 
the completion of his college course, if he is refused admission 
into a service that is already overstocked in its lower grades with 
sergeants and corporals, who prefer the rewards, direct and indirect, 
of the Department of Public Works, to the uneventful indolence of 
a barrack. Whether the physically vigorous and strong soldier 
is a better overseer of public works than the weaker but more in¬ 
telligent native is a question that admits of argument. 

It is, however, obvious that men will not spend the best years 
of their life in acquiring knowledge for which there is no demand ; 
and unless the Government deliberately prefers the English soldier 
to the educated native for the lower grades of the Department of 
Public Works, wider opening ought to be made for the native stu¬ 
dents of the Civil Engineering College. When the Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction gravely asserts that the guarantee of one appointment 
yearly to the post of Assistant Engineer for students of the college 
has contributed to a marked improvement in their number, it be¬ 
comes evident that they have hitherto had to be thankful for very 
small mercies indeed. 

The Medical College attracts the best and steadiest of young 
East Indians, and offers them, at the end of their course, a certainty 
of respectable, if not of excellent employment. ItB lectures are 
therefore fairly attended, although recent years have seen no ex¬ 
tension of the sphere of its operations. 

There are in these institutions about one hundred students of 
medieine, eighty or ninety young engineers, and perhaps an equal 
number of scholars in the School of Arts. Each of these is a sepa¬ 
rate educational unit which receives no assistance from the other; 
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nor are any of them directly assisted by the Presidency College. Tn 
this, we conceive, lies the weakness of the whole system. A. proper¬ 
ly organised scheme of technical education would make these sepa¬ 
rate colleges mere branches of the Central College or University. 
The present Provincial college is now being undersold, especially ta 
the junior department, by the many private establishments that 
compete with it in Madras. But it is probable that the disadvan¬ 
tages of expensiveness and of inconvenient situation could be fully 
countervailed by superiority of organisation in its higher depart¬ 
ments. If the college became a technical college as well as a liter¬ 
ary ; if its pupils were drafted from the higher classes directly into 
the College of Arts, Medicine or Engineering as their powers and 
predilections led them; while the students of the literary college 
pursued at the same time the special subjects that their future 
professions require, law, moral science, or mathematics; not only 
would there be a great saving of power in the centralization of 
several now separate agencies; but the colleges that now suffer 
so severely by being left to make their own way, and find their 
own pupils, would gather strength aud activity from contact with 
the Pro\ in i 1 school. 

It is difficult within our limits to put these possibilities clearly ; 
but those who have learned some thing of the French system of 
literary and technical education, or of the German Heal-Schule , 
will understand the point on which we would insist; that the 
separation of these various centres of education is a mistake fatal 
to the success of nearly all of them. Thus the students of all 
branch colleges, engiueers, lawyers or artists might learn some 
subjects side by side, while in purely technic instruction the lec¬ 
tures would be given almost solely to the students of that .special 
subject, whatever it might be. This plan depends for success on 
nothing so much as upon careful organisation and arrangement 
of details ; of which, one, of course, would be the localisation of all 
these colleges in one neighbourhood, if not in one building. 

But that such a centralisation of the agencies of education 
would effect an enormous increase of results as well as great 
saving of labour, will scarcely be doubted by those who study the 
management of technic and literary education on the continent 
of Europe. Such wonderful institutions as the University of 
Zurich could never exist, if their separate departments haa the 
isolated and mutually repellent character of these Madras colleges. 
A single college with a single head must displace the many head¬ 
ed system of colleges, before the success that we long to see can 
attend higher education in Madras. 

It may appear chimerical to say that the science of agriculture 
will find its proper place among the studies of this reformed uni¬ 
versity. But if the time has lome for scientific agriculture in 
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India—-and that this is the opinion of Government is proved by 
the establishment of model farms—it cannot be too early to offer 
instruction in that science. Certainly, we are at a loss to conceive 
what success can attend the present plan, of giving high salaries, 
Rs. 40, to young men of fair education and position, who must, 
if they are to earn their pay, do work which is repulsive to their 
natural taste, and which has not been made intelligible to them 
by previous training. It is conceivable that the pupilg of a pro¬ 
fessor of Agriculture might fit themselves for the superintendence 
of a farm, but it is quite inconceivable that young and untrained 
Br&hmans can add anything to a ryot’s practice of agriculture. 

Before quitting the subject of higher education we must notice 
the most recent phase of its development, in the special measures 
that are being taken to attract Musalmans towards a higher type 
of education. Whether the previous experiences of Lord Hobart 
have inspired him with a special regard for the Musalman, or 
whether he views this movement as a statesmanlike effort to make 
education and its rewards free and equal to all classes, matters little. 
The movement has, of course, its ludicrous side, when its first fruits 
appear in agitations for increased pensions to Begums, and in 
a general anticipation that Musalmans are to sit in high places, 
and oust therefrom the too intelligent and competitively-examin- 
able Hindu. But apart from these extravagances, there may well 
be in many men’s minds a feeling that Musalmans have not 
hitherto been fairly treated, and that now, for the first time, the 
weights are to be taken off them which have destroyed their chance 
in the race of life. Such a feeling, we believe, exists ; and the mere 
removal of the causes from which it seemed to spring, the bare 
declaration that the field is open to all coiners, will doubtless do 
good. But that substantial results will proceed from this pbilo- 
Moslem movement appears to be so doubtful that it may be well 
to examine some of the bearings of this question. 

There is no little truth in the maxim that “you cannot make 
“ people good, or clean, or clever, or any thing else, by Act of 
“ Parliament.” This is a bold and naked statement of the princi¬ 
ple that legislation must follQw and not precede public opinion, 
that law does not form but is formed by custom. If, then, this 
plan of educating Musalmans meets a public want: if it is 
destined to supply a commodity for which there is an effective 
demand ; its success is as certain as its origination is laudable. If 
on the other hand those whom it is proposed to make scholars 
refuse to submit to the process, the project must die in its incep¬ 
tion ; and the ship founder before she leaves her moorings. The 
movement originates in the not unnatural surprise which a new 
coiner to India feels at the fact that the Musalm&ns, who a short 
century ago were masters of the situation, lords paramount of 
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the whole of India, are now not only in a position of painful 
inferiority, but in Madras hold no public position whatever. Im¬ 
pressed with this strange and sudden decay of a whole race, the 
foreigner looks about him for the causes. He notices the intel¬ 
lectual acuteness and the untiriDg industry of the Hindu; he 
compares these qualities with the less strenuous and less practical 
disposition of the Musalman ; and finds in the contrast a type 
and an explanation of the rise of one race and the fall of the 
other. 

Forgetting for the most part, the cause that lies deeper—the in¬ 
evitable degeneration of a northern race of conquerors ; centuries 
of residence in a tropical climate ; habits of indolence, that not 
only the climate but political supremacy also has provoked; 
and the corruption of a physically superior race, by miscegenation 
with the lower indigenous races of India—forgetting these funda¬ 
mental causes of decay, the stranger contents himself with those 
obvious conditions that readily present themselves. 

Thus the bare fact that iu the higher ranks of the public service 
a mere fraction of Musalmans held office, at once suggested the 
conclusion that it must be the fault of those who made the rules 
of admission to the service, and who administered the education that 
prepares young men for public life. It was easier to suppose that 
a general conspiracy for the exclusion of Musalmdns from office 
had worked this result, than to believe that a whole nationality 
deliberately and of set purpose refused to compete for success. 
That this was not the case ; that on the contrary a real prejudice 
is felt by many Englishmen iu favour of the Musalman ; and that 
an educated and trustworthy Muhammadau found no difficulty in 
making his way in the public service; these things are so notorious 
that we regret that the meritorious effort to improve the education 
of Musalmans has been mixed up with matters not essential to 
it If Musalm&ns have hitherto been absent from our schools, 
and if they have failed to rise in the public service, their absence, 
and their failure are wholly of their own doing. They would have 
come to school, if they had desired the education that was offered 
them; and they would have risen in the grades of office, if they had 
been at the pains to fit themselves for preferment. And even now 
we hardly venture to expect that these conditions will be changed. 
The mere exchange of Arabic for Sanskrit, and of Hindustani for 
Tamil and Telugu, will not fill the schools with crowds of eager 
scholars. For that was not really the barrier, that kept the crowd 
outside. Rather was it the base and brutal prejudice of race j 
sharpened in this case by the consciousness of intellectual inferiority. 
The Musalman hates the Hindu, and all the more keeuly because 
his rival’s brains are better. The same feeling that prevents the 
Indian Civil Service being thrown open by examinations in this 
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country—-the refusal of equality with the dominant to the subject 
race—hinders the Musalman from competing on terms of equality 
with the Bindu. And to this is added in each case the unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance that the physically stronger is not also intel¬ 
lectually the more acute race. If we felt sure that the British 
boy would head competitive lists to the exclusion of Ayangar and 
Mudali, we should throw open the examination to-morrow. Gan, 
we not then understand the Musalman, even if we cannot en¬ 
courage him, when he refuses to compete with his too clever rival ? 

It is unfortunate that good undertakings are started on false 
principles ;, because those who take exception to the reasons 
seem to object to the purpose, and in advocating other 
methods to pursue different ends. Nothing can be more 
desirable thau to raise Musalmins to a higher intellectual level. 
It is, however, at the very outset necessary to understand that 
their position has not been forced upon them from without. 
They took it up of their own free choice, and refused to move 
from it of set purpose. If, therefore, they are now to advance, 
the movement must begin from within ; their own desire must 
urge them forward, and not the coaxing and enticements of 
patrons however powerful. If such a spirit of progress is now 
abroad among Musalmans, no trifles of impediment will keep 
them bade ; if not—but we need not prophesy. In taking leave 
of this deeply interesting subject of higher education, a parting 
word of apology will not be out of place. Wherever a weak 
point has lain open, we have tried to probe it; to lay a finger 
on the sore, and to try to suggest a cure. In bearing witness to the 
real value of higher education in India, we have, we trust, guarded 
against the possibility of being charged with captiousness of criti¬ 
cism: and need not therefore to enlarge on what is good in the 
work of Madras colleges. Their greatest merit is, perhaps, the 
sobeT air of honesty and industry that pervades them, nothing of 
sham or pretence is added to gild the brazen image. We have 
heard of Indian colleges, whose histories are told in voluminous 
reports, and whose fame is blown on far-echoing trumpets, but 
their class rooms are empty, and their professors scarcely more 
numerous than their students; while the Provinces that they 
adorn care nothing for and learn nothing of the culture that the 
colleges aie intended to shed around. It is not so in Madras. 
The writing of reports not having been included in the arts of 
Government, more count is taken of what is dore, than of what 
is said in educational as in other matters. But that a lasting and 
valuable work is being done in filling the higher ranks both of 
public and private life with more intelligent and cultured minds, 
is a fact that will become more apparent every day. 

Turn we new to the second story of the Educational building—to 
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the schools of the middle class; and the instruction they offer; 
and the results which they produce. 

There is a deceptive appearance of simplicity about this branch, 
of educational work, that it requires some experience to pierce. For 
the fact is that middle class education offers problems in soma 
respects more difficult of solution than those offered by its elder 
sister, Higher Education. The first difficulty relates naturally to 
the subjects and amount of instruction to be offered by schools of 
this class. The aim set before a good high class school is 
obvious. To make the education of youths as complete as the 
best masters available, and long years of study, render possible. 
To prepare men for the higher grades of the public service; and 
in short to make the young generation as wise as, if not wiser 
than the old. But to a middle class school these aims would be 
visionary ; and so it often happens that these schools have no aim 
at all. 

There are in the Madras Presidency 500 schools giving various 
quantities and qualities of English education ; all classed together 
as middle class schools. They vary not merely from good to bad ; 
but to be precise, from a standard very little below the average 
of zillah schools to a condition in which the master’s knowledge of 
English might fitly be represented by X—an unknown quantity. 
Dotted at haphazard among the small country towus and more 
populous villages of rural districts, these schools draw their pupils 
from the families of the well-to-do, aud of the office-holding 
classes. In theory no doubt the Anglo-vernacular and Taluk 
schools act as feeders to the Zilla or Provincial schools that exist 
in the central station of each district. Educational officers are 
fain to picture to themselves a ceaseless stream of young aspirants 
passing from village school to Taluk school, and from thence 
to the Zilla school, or at one leap to the Presidency College. Tf 
this was so ; if the instruction of the middle class school really 
prepared its students for the next step on the ladder of learning, 
their usefulness would be complete and obvious. But figures, 
that try all theories, will not suffer us to hold this belief; for if 
each Anglo-vernacular and Taluk school sent on even a half of its 
highest class half-yearly, or even yearly, to the higher school, the 
numbers of the 4th, 5th and 6th classes of the latter school would 
be swollen out of all recognition. The fact is that only the twe 
or three favoured boys whose exceptional cleverness assures them 
success, or whose easy circumstances relieve them from the fear 
of expense, ever hope to rise above the standard of knowledge 
to which the middle class school raises them. And if they atop 
at this middle standard ; if they aoquire the smattering of English 
that a Taluk schoolmaster can give his scholars \ if they assimi* 
late a few crude and ill-digested facts from the history of their 
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country ; how can they promise to themselves an opportunity of 
turning this knowledge to account ? They learn either too little 
or too much, too little to be scholars and too much to be clowns. 
Enough to make them dissatisfied with the life their fathers led j 
hut not enough to carry them above it, to wiu life’s richer rewards. 
And this difficulty is not disposed of by the recognition of the fact 
that there must always be degrees of knowledge ; that the dunces 
will always lag behind. Every degree of knowledge is no doubt 
in itself valuable as an exercise for the mind that has received it. 
Schools of all kinds have their value, and their proper place in tho 
general scheme of education. It is to the nature and amount of 
the education that these middle schools supply that we draw 
attention. An English boy, who leaves the fourth class of an Eng¬ 
lish grammar school, is probably as ill-taught and ignorant a youth, 
considering the time, trouble, and money that have been spent on 
him, as society can develope. But he finds his place in the work¬ 
ing world ; and is able, in whatever line of life he starts, to find use 
at once for the small stock of knowledge that his brains supply. 
But an Indian middle class school teaches almost nothing that 
unimproved can be useful to a grown man. To stammer through 
a reading book is valuable as the first step to a knowledge of 
English literature; and to work correctly long division sums is 
the first weapon in the armoury of the mathematician—but what 
if the English books are never seen after tho school is quitted, 
and what if the long division is in commercial practice useless, 
and has to be thrown aside for other conventional methods, wheu 
the school-boy enters his father’s shop ? Is it so sure that English 
education is for its own sake valuable ; or is its value confined to 
circumstances in which it becomes a marketable commodity ? 
Bet it not be supposed that wc would expunge English from 
the middle schools. There is an effective demand for it in 
these schools to a certain extent, and for particular soholars. The 
point which we urge is that these schools now supply this English 
education and nothing else, to all scholars alike whether they require 
it or not. The main consequence of this defect is that our middle 
class schools fail to attract the mass of the town-population. The 
commercial classes find little in our education that is practically 
useful; aud they care little for what it offers of ornament. They 
therefore seek elsewhere for the knowledge they need for their 
children ; and which our middle class schoolmasters not only can¬ 
not offer, but affect to despise. If it were not for the class that 
aspires to public office, which can only be reached by the passwords 
of English education, our middle schools would be empty. And 
since for every successful candidate twenty fail to win a prize, and 
fail back upon common service among the rank and file of the 
working world, it is not too much to say that the time and money 
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of these twenty are little better than wasted. Nothing appears 
to us so surprising as the complacency with which educational 
men regard this system. The indifferent quality and the inutility 
of this middle class education must be apparent to every one of 
them ; yet hardly a word of doubt or hesitation rises to break thd 
silence of satisfaction in which they live. 

The probable cause of much that is weak and sickly in this 
branch of the Educational system, is the dissipation of strength, 
among too mauy separate schools. That which secures the success 
of Zilla and Provincial schools is the restriction of their number 
within such limits as prevent the possibility of competition between, 
them. The same precaution should be Used with, schpols of the 
middle class. If private enterprise embarks in the foundation of 
such a school, no obstacle need be placed in its path. But if 
a given extent of country can only support one school of the higher 
class, there can be no sound reason for the indiscriminate establish¬ 
ment of middle class schools here there and everywhere as in* 
experience suggests and as indifference allows. 

To suffer an active and damaging competition to arise between, 
a private school and one founded by Government and supported 
by public money, is to throw deliberately away all the strength 
that comes from the organisation of a Depcirtment of Education. 
There is an appearance of hardship in the prohibition of private 
foundations without State permission and except under official 
supervision which offends the Anglo-Saxon instinct. Probably, 
however, there is a truer wisdom in the exercise by the State, in 
the person of a Minister of Education, of a paternal control over 
all the agencies of instruction than in the management of educa¬ 
tion on the principles of Free trade. What thinking man in Eng* 
land would hesitate, if it were ■ now possible, to exchange the 
orderly organisation of Germany, for the license and chaos of 
England in educational matters, lu India, however, where every¬ 
thing is to he created, less waste of power will result from the 
absence of restriction on the foundation of schools, than we should 
gain by the control of private establishments. The soft-hearted¬ 
ness which even encourages by salary grants the competition of 
a private school with a Government foundation, in a locality un¬ 
equal to the support of two establishments, is certainly to be depre¬ 
cated. But very few are disposed to invest their capital or labour 
in the educational field ; and far more waste occurs by the official 
establishment of a multitude of poor middle class schools than in 
the scanty grants which private teachers draw from the public 
funds. Another evil which results from this indiscriminate founda¬ 
tion of middle class schools is that every small town or consider¬ 
able village thinks itself slighted and neglected to the gain of 
more favoured neighbours, if an Anglo-vernacular school is not 
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established within its limits. Nor is it possible now to make 
such small centres of population self-supplying as to middle class 
education. The excellent principle having been laid down that 
local taxation is to be imposed for the support of elementary 
education only ; the future of middle class education is darken¬ 
ed by this provision. For it is certain that no town which, 
pays house-tax for elementary schools, will be free with its 
money in support of a middle class education. Nothing hardens 
the heart, and tightens the pursestrings so powerfully as 
a compulsory contribution. The exasperation of an English 
gentleman who having paid his ‘ ship-money/ was called upon to 
contribute a ‘ benevolence/ would fairly represent the feelings of 
the Hindu shop-keeper, who, having been assessed under the 
house-tax, is asked to put his name down for something handsome 
towards an English school. 

There is no want, however, of more schools of the middle class. 
It would be far better if the numbers were lessened and their 
quality improved. There are a multitude of schools which from 
tne date of their foundation to the present time, have never pro¬ 
duced a single decent English scholar, and have never given the 
least return for all the money spent upon them. They have 
not fed the distant Zilla school with well-grounded pupils ; they 
have not carried their students over the first barrier to public 
life, the General Test examination ; they have won no place in 
local esteem, and meet none of the requirements of the local com¬ 
munity. 

To strengthen and improve middle class education is, we believe, 
a task that will try all the knowledge and ingenuity of the Edu¬ 
cational Department. The first necessity is that the want should 
be felt and the weakness recognized to a degree of which there is 
hardly any sign at present. We have barely touched upon and will 
not now further pursue one most important side of this question. 
The financial difficulties that surround the present and future ot 
these middle class schools are most serious. Every day the exis¬ 
tence of some long-established and successful no less than of other 
feeble schools is becoming more precarious. Funds collected long 
ago are being rapidly spent; while the clouds no longer rain down 
manna; and suicide threatens soon to be the only escape from 
a lingering death by starvation. Perhaps it is our want of know¬ 
ledge that prevents us from discovering any remedy for this 
disease. If there is one available, it should be speedily applied. 
But if there is none, we look forward without regret to the con¬ 
summation by this violent means of the desirable eud. Some 
middle class schools will die ; the whole number will be reduced ; 
and we hope the quality of the survivors will be improved by the 
change. As each rural district can support only one school of the 
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higher class; there is no sound reason for tlfle indiscriminate 
multiplication of schools of the middle class. The same principle 
applies to both cases. 

We have hardly allowed ourselves space for the complete dis¬ 
cussion of the third division of educational work. Elementary 
education holds a high place in national importance ; and ought 
to be, if it is not, one of the first objects of Government. 

That this has only lately begun to be true in Madras; that only 
the last two years have seen an active and systematic effort to 
improve elementary education, is more to the credit of those who 
saw the want and tried to supply it, than to the blame of a former 
generation who failed to discern the need. For even now the 
ground won is scarcely firm under ourfiet. Even the warmest 
advocates and most unhesitating supporters of a system of nation¬ 
al education feel doubtful not of the right, but of the strength 
of their cause. The dread of a “ reaction n from the present 
policy of advance in elementary education, that has found expres¬ 
sion in the mouth of the most distinguished supporter of that 
policy, proves the reality of the danger. Reformers are too 
apt to overlook, hut never to exaggerate the obstacles in their path. 
Aud if Mr. Arbuthuot feels bound to protest against a reaction, 
we may be sure that there are those who have the power and the 
will to react. That a policy of retrogression in education should 
still be possible ; that there are still men who avow an antipathy 
to the spread of elementary knowledge, is only surprising to those 
who forget that in India no principles ever become recognized 
beyond dispute, and no policy approved above cavil. Just as it is 
still possible to hear officials iu high places argue gravely in favour 
of a permanent settlement of the land revenue ; so is it necessary 
to plead in favour of elementary education. Neither the experi¬ 
ence nor the controversy of three-fourths of a century have sufficed 
to settle the first question. And as for the second, the unani¬ 
mous voice of civilised Europe falls on deaf ears in India, when 
it urges that the time for darkness is past; and that now the 
light of education must everywhere be kindled. The axiom of 
the West is-but a theory in the East. On educational questions 
Anglo-Indian opinion rises little above the level of the Somerset¬ 
shire farmer or the Kentish boor. Much of this prejudice is 
of course directly due to the policy which proposes to treat India 
consistently aud in all matters of government as a conquered 
country, to be held only by the strong arm. But even those who 
take a higher view ; and revolt from the proposal to keep 180 
millions of men in ignorance in order that cotton may be cheap in 
Manchester; even these find much to offend them in the recent 
course of educational progress in Madras, they think we have 
been going too fast; that the whip should be laid aside, and the 
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rein tightened ; leat the pace become furious and the team Uncon¬ 
trollable. To treat these objections, or rather these hesitations 
with light disregard, would be to maintain the ideal perfection of 
recent legislation ; and to deny the possibility of improvement in 
the present administration of elementary education. One thing 
only we would stipulate. In criticising the methods, let us never 
doubt about the aim of our policy. To Waver in our allegiance 
to the cause of education Is to prefer darkness to light ; and to 
range ourselves deliberately on the side of those who work, if they 
do not Wish, ill for India. 

Granted the axiom that elementary education is to be spread 
throughout all classes, we concede all liberty in the discussion 
of the ways and means. If all agree to work and walk towards 
the same goal, each may learn something from the other in the 
management of his jofirney thither. 

Two main considerations have, we believe, prompted the re¬ 
actionary feeling, which is undoubtedly afoot. One is the natural 
suspicion that attaches in India to any proceeding that savours 
of haste This is the land of lotus-eaters; and dreamful ease is 
the ideal of existence. The second cause of apprehension arises 
out of the introduction or revival—it matters not which—of the 
special form of direct taxation, the house-tax, by which elementary 
education is to be supported. 

The first objection is of course one which can most effectually 
be met by practical proof of its groundlessness. When the object¬ 
ors find that there is in fact no haste, nor unseemly pressure in 
developing elementary education, their opposition will cease. 

And though we do not deny that in the first starting of the 
Local Funds Act some occasion was given to fear excessive haste 
the apprehension appears to have long lost all sufficient ground. 
It was natural that the first -burst into wbat seemed a new 
country should be eager and excited. The terms in which the 
promoters spoke and wrote of the new policy were doubtless at 
times exaggerated. Everything was to be done with a mathematic 
cal precision, and a supernatural celerity that appalled sober Indian 
officials, who had never quickened their pace before out of a steady 
walk.' The scheme too worked out so prettily on paper. Given a 
hundred square miles of unenlightened country. It was possible 
not only to calculate precisely how many schools were to be founded 
at the given distance from each other; hnt the precise figure 
which each householder must contribute to the support of each 
school was as clear as x and y. And so Assistant Collectors went ter 
work in all their youthful enthusiasm ; with a faith like that of 
Abbd Si feyea in his constitutions : like a Pope in the Vatican distri¬ 
buting kingdoms in the New World to the Most Christian King, 
«r the Eldest Son of the Church, 
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At last these schemes of mathematical precision were completed, 
and passed on to the critical department; but, strange to say, they 
have never reappeared \ and so complete has been their sterility 
that even their authors have ceased to believe in them. Thus the 
reactiou came ; and having come, it promises to be for a time as 
exaggerated as was the fever fit of activity. But the excess of 
caution will doubtless correct itself just as the excess of haste has 
been corrected, and no more powerful remedy can be applied than 
a clear statement of the character and quantity of the work which 
is contemplated and undertaken*in spreading elementary education. 
If those who dread haste discover that the progress is really slow ; 
and if the opponents of organic change learn that the development 
of the old is intended, rather than the introduction of the new, both 
classes of opponents will lose the basis and with it the desire of 
opposition. 

It is strange that the highest authorities in educational matters 
should uot have discerned this dauger to the cause of elementary 
education ; or that having discerned, they should not have attempt¬ 
ed to avert it. In fact the form which they give to their account 
of elementary education is directly calculated to excite opposition 
in those who apprehend excess of activity. The educational report 
for 1870-71 opens with the following flourish of trumpets. “ The 
*' increase in the number of schools and scholars is unprecedented. 
“ There are 922 more schools than there were last year, and 
“ 19,980 more scholars.” This represents an increase of more than 
20 per cent in the total number of schools ; and of about 14 per 
cent in that of the scholars. And when it appears from the next 
paragraph of this report that ** almost the whole of this increase 
“ arises from the spread of elementary education,”—what impres¬ 
sion can possibly be conveyed to any reader than that the school¬ 
master is abroad with a vengeance ; and that the country has been 
flooded in one year with nearly a thousand more elementary teach¬ 
ers than it supported last year, There is no doubt that this is 
the impression under which readers without special knowledge 
rise from the reading of these reports. And yet the impression 
is altogether delusive. For these schools, so far from being new 
foundations, stand where schools of precisely the same class and 
character have stood ever since the races of Southern India 
passed into the intellectual condition in which we And them. While 
we number the years of the life of our English universities in India, 
theRe school b may probably count their centuries. How then does 
the Department of Education treat these schools as new founda¬ 
tions ? Simply by a species of egoism that makes the Department 
the centre of educational existence; the hub of the / Thole world 
pf schools. a 

Just as if a novice in astronomy should count every new star 
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of which he became conscious as a new creation ; should mistake 
the moment that it swims into his ken, for the first moment of the 
orb’s existence; so these educational authorities note down every 
school of whose existence they are made aware, as a new school, 
without an existence or a history before they found it. It is of 
course impossible to state precisely how many of these schools are 
really new ; that is, how many owe their existence to the actual 
support of the Educational Department, and not to the constant and 
unceasing demand for primary instruction that has existed forcen- 
turies in the rural districts of Southern India. Nor is the exact 
'appreciation of the numbers particularly important; if the broad 
fact be born .in mind ; that a ' new school ’ in Educational parlance 
does not imply a school of modern foundation, but merely a school 
of whose existence the Educational Department became aware for the 
first time during last year. It is of course true that the existence 
of these schools is precarious. The local supply of scholars changes 
with the changing year ; aud the village schoolmaster flits uneasily 
from place to place as his necessities drive and his interests lead 
him. Tt is, however, broadly true that while in every town or large 
village there will he several elementary schools always open, 
whether the Educational Department smiles or frowns, slumbers 
or wakes ; in the smaller villages the supply of elementary educa¬ 
tion is also pretty constant, not in the exact position, but in the 
average number of elementary schools. 

All that the Educational Department does or can do is not to 
create, but to encourage by rewards and to improve by super¬ 
vision ; and those who have watched the working of this branch 
of educational enterprise know best how strong is the jealousy of 
interference, and the independence of official control that the village 
schoolmaster opposes to well-intentioned efforts to improve elemen¬ 
tary education. 

It follows that, if this explanation of the existing state of things 
is accurate, the apprebensiou of excessive haste, which deters some 
men from approval of the reorganisation of the educational system, 
is groundless. The promoters of the Local Funds Act did some¬ 
thing to occasion this alarm; the educational officers have done 
more by the inaccuracy of the description of the work they are 
doing. So far from the country being covered with new schools ; 
so far from the mass of the people being educated against their 
will; very little change or progress has taken place in elementary 
education. The only increase has been in the number of inspect* 
ingofficers; and time must be given to allow any appreciable 
result of their work to make itself apparent. 

'With the other cause of apprehension to the opponents of the 
Local Fund system we cannot as yet deal effectually. Exceptions 
are taken to the measure on purely sentimental grounds; the 
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unpopularity of a house-tax ; and the unwisdom of forcing educa¬ 
tion upon people who resent it. 

Sentiment indeed is in matters of taxation real and substantial; 
and sentimental objections are by no means lightly to be disre¬ 
garded. But it is idle to attempt to argue men into a love of 
taxation. The only thing to be done is to ask them to wait until 
they have tried the tax. If it is then felt to be burdensome in 
the faintest degree by any class ; if its results are not recognised 
to be beneficial out of all comparison with the severity of the 
burden to be borne; then will be the time for the objectors to 
triumph : aud for less offensive sources of income to be opened. 
Meanwhile the expenditure of declamation against oppressive taxa¬ 
tion is mere sound and fury, signifying nothing. * ■ 

Perhaps the most disappointing feature of the latest education¬ 
al report is the scantiness of the information as to the working of 
the new system. It is of primary importance to know how the 
influence of Local Fund Boards has made itself felt in educational 
matters. Whether strength or weakness has resulted from this 
introduction of a new and unofficial element into the administra¬ 
tion. What few indications are apparent of the relations that 
exist between the Boards and the Director of Public Instruction 
are not very encouraging. Indications are not wanting of unruly 
dispositions in these young and inexperienced bodies, who desire 
to deal with the educational questions that come before them upon 
principles based upon their own ideas of the eternal fitness of things; 
tempered by what they are pleased to call ‘ local conditions ’ ; a 
system that can only lead eventually to mishaps and general 
confusion. If, however, the Director finds Local Fund Boards un¬ 
ruly, he has only himself to thank for his embarrassment. The 
course marked out for him by the Act and rules that embodied the 
Local Funds' system was expressly designed to secure for him a 
position of authority and independence. 

Just as the Board of Revenue is by that system regarded as the 
referee and controller of all local schemes and agencies relating to 
public works; just as the Sanitary Commissioner for the Presi¬ 
dency is the referee in matters of conservancy and sanitation ; so was 
the Director of Public Instruction intended to stand between the 
Local Boards and the Government, which must eventually decide 
the general principles on which elementary education is to be 
managed. It is as ridiculous that in matters educational the 
Local Fund Boards should disregard the highest educational 
authority in the Presidency, as it would be for them to attempt to 
take out of the hands of the proper authorities, the Engineers and 
the Board of Revenue, the management of the public works. 

The attempt is absurd; and the results must be disastrous. But no 
little opportunity has been given for this assumption of authority by 
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the Local Boards by the want of strength in the educational officers. 
They should no more submit to the crotchets and crudities of an 
untrained and ignorant body in technical matters of education, than 
they would accept their decision on questions of scholarship. In 
either case the probabilities are in favour of knowledge; and on 
no considerations should experience yield to ignorance, however 
loud-voiced and positive may be its self-assertion. 

It is not only on account of the superiority of the experience pos¬ 
sessed by educational officers that we urge the necessity of their 
taking a high and authoritative t.ono in the control of their work : 
it is also because we have seen enough already of the action of Lo¬ 
cal Fund Boards to mistrust their wisdom. Such proposals as that 
which raised the so-called ‘ caste difficulty ’—a proposal to exclude 
nou-caste boys from the Local Fund schools—a proposal, that is, that 
the rich shall contribute nothing towards the education of the poor— 
indicate a spirit of narrow prejudice, and selfishness, which on the 
plea of ‘local conditions’ might cripple the power for good of the 
educational agencies in a whole province. The fact is that in mat¬ 
ters of education the Local Fund Boards have mistaken their position 
altogether. They are merely the local advisers of the Educational 
Department; and the local supervisors of the subordinate agents of 
that Department. And it is mere presumption in them to tamper 
with the general principles on which the work of that department 
is conducted ; and to set up their ignorance in opposition to the 
knowledge of trained and experienced men. For when they find 
themselves face to face with the difficult problems that have as yet 
been barely touched—the establishment of Training schools for pri¬ 
mary school-masters, the supply of such masters, and the principles 
upon which elementary schools are to be supported—when they have 
to choose whether the system of payment by results or of salaries is 
suitable to Union schools—in dealing with these and similar ques¬ 
tions, if Local Fund Boards are to act upon their ideas of “ local condi¬ 
tions the management of elementary education will arrive at a 
condition of chaos and, night profound. Self-government is an 
excellent thing, but not if it means government at hap-hazard, 
and a system under which a few members of a community, with¬ 
out special knowledge or training, sit down to work out problems 
of government by their own scauty lights and without aid from 
those who have special knowledge and experience. 

We have indicated and can scarcely do more, the more im¬ 
portant questions of the time that affect the future of elementary 
education. Of these perhaps the most pressing is that depending 
on the application of the system of payments by results to the 
support of village schools. There is a logical perfection about 
the Results system that makes men so enamoured of its excellen¬ 
cies, that they fail wholly to see its defects, The security against 
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imposture; the certainty that nothing but good work can win a 
good reward under this system; and that no man can succeed in keep¬ 
ing a school, while teaching nothing to his scholars—these advantages 
make men forget that the iron rigidity of its rules may bruise 
while it tries ; and that circumstances may exist in which it may 
repress rather than encourage the spread of elementary education. 
Given a flourishing aud populous district where there is no lack 
of schools, because there are plenty of scholars ; aud the results 
system will be an excellent instrument for testing the quality, and 
for securing the soundness of the elementary education supplied 
in those schools. But when we change the locality and find our¬ 
selves in a thinly populated district, of few and small villages of 
poor struggling cultivators; it is by no means clear that our 
educational management can safely be based on the same principles 
of inflexible rigour. The results system might have the effect 
of starving more than it feeds. It is enough for us to indicate 
the possibility of this, without positively asserting it. Special 
knowledge and experience must decide such a question ; and local 
knowledge will not of course be without its value. For while we 
deprecate the spirit in which some Local Fund Boards have en¬ 
deavoured to walk independently of their legitimate guides, aud 
to trust their own empirical conclusions rather than the experi¬ 
ence of trained educationalists, we are most ready to recog¬ 
nise the value of the services which it is in the power of these 
Boards to render, by an effective and vigilant supervision of the 
local operations of the educational officers. The gross frauds 
which have recently been exposed in the western division of the 
Presidency; the wholesale misappropriation of money by the 
subordinate agents; and the purely fictitious results which 
were adduced to support the expenditure, and accepted by the high¬ 
est local officers of the Education Department; scandals of this 
kind will probably become almost impossible under a system which 
interests so many independent aud respectable persons in guarding 
against local abuses. For these evils arise wholly from tho defi¬ 
ciency of control by Inspectors of schools ; who must be Argus-eyed 
as well as ubiquitous if they are to keep their crowd of subordinates 
in proper check throughout their enormous ranges. One of the 
most crying needs of the Educational Department is an increase in 
the number of Inspectors. The lower ranks of the department have 
been so strengthened that they fairly cover the ground. But In¬ 
spectors have still enormous rauges, covering 20 or 30,000 square 
miles; of which they make one painful circuit each year, and find 
it next to impossible to leave this fixed route, even if their presence 
.iu any particular place is urgently required ; for fear that some 
part of their range would be left altogether unvisited duiing the 
year. But even this yearly visit is wholly inadequate, i£ an 
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Inspector is to be held responsible for the efficiency of his schools. 
A clever master knowing long before-hand the approximate 
date of the inspector’s visit, can prepare his boys with a hasty 
polish, till they shine like the well-rnbbed handcuffs in a police 
station prepared for the superintendent’s visit. And then for 
the rest of the year he relapses into torpor, and prepares h»mself 
for some service examination, only disturbed by a no less rare and 
as well foretold visit from the Deputy Inspector. This might all he 
changed by a considerable reduction in the area of the Inspectors’ 
ranges—-a measure which while it increased the efficiency of their 
supervision of schools of the higher and middle classes, would also 
enable them to see more than they now do of the lower class schools 
and elementary education. The deputy inspectors are a fairly effi¬ 
cient body of men, but not remarkable for strenuous exertion or 
strict supervision. They are generally men with a grievance, 
hankering after some other line of employment and more sub¬ 
stantial rewards. Nor is their discontent altogether groundless. 
A system of management which always succeeds in making a man’s 
salary about half what it might he, and which grudges every 
increase, however long the service, and however hard the work, is 
certain to disgust the ambitious, and to discourage the industrious. 
It treats the good and bad with equal thanklessness, and effec¬ 
tually secures extreme unpopularity to every rank of tbe service to 
which it is applied. 

We cannot close this review of the position of educational ques¬ 
tions without noticing the recent loss that has befallen the inter¬ 
ests of education in the retirement from public service of Mr. A. J. 
Aibutbnot, C.S.I. A long and honourable term of service carried 
him to the highest position that an Indian Civilian can reach ; 
but his reputation in Madras will be founded not on what he was, 
but on what he did ; and chiefly on the good work that marked his 
tenure of the post of Director of Public Instruction, and which he 
carried forward as Chief Secretary and Member of Council. To 
say that Mr. Arbutbnot was the most eminent and able man that 
Madras has seen for many years would be to challenge a compa¬ 
rison of him with others who have excelled by wholly different 
powers, and walked in very different paths. It is better to point 
to the contrast between the condition of education when be left the 
country last year, and that in which he found it fifteen years ago. 
The improvement that marks the developed system of university, 
colleges, and schools, is probably more directly due to the labours 
of Mr. Arbuthnot than of any other individual in Southern India. 
And if in those labours he was aided by many able workers; when 
he advanced to the legislation that alone could complete and con¬ 
firm the educational edifice, by providing a constant supply of 
material support for elementary education—when he took in 
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band the Local Funds’ Act, be found himself almost alone. His old 
colleagues and assistants fell away, and not merely cold murmurs 
of doubt and suspicion, but loud cries of opposition met him, where 
be should have expected to find an impartial and calm, if not a 
sympathetic audience. That controversy is, for the present at least, 
over, and it is not well to revive it. That time will strengthen 
and justify the Local Fund legislation, and experience prove the 
emptiness of the alarm that those measures have excited we enter¬ 
tain very little doubt. But so strong has been the temporaiy ill- 
will that that legislation won for its author; and so personal in its 
direction against the promoter of the measure rather than against the 
measure itself; that hardly a sincere word of regret *yas uttered 
when Mr. Arhuthnot left the country. Such a spirit is discreditable 
to the Presidency, which should have been grateful to its most use¬ 
ful official; and to the Service, which should have been proud of 
its most eminent member. 

In the little Pedlington society of India there is no such thing 
as public opiuion ; and a man’s social and personal defects may mar 
his public life, aud his official reputation. Only when the person¬ 
al elements are removed from the analysis of his character ; when 
those who judge him can see the results of his work apart 
from the manner of the man ; then will he receive his meed of fame 
or its opposite. 

If those who disparage the recent legislation for the support 
and spread of education, fouud their criticisms on a contempt for 
the object aimed at; they are fighting against light and knowledge, 
and their refutation is written on their premises. If, however, they 
approve the end aimed at, and only disapprove of the methods fol¬ 
lowed, it remains their task to develop a better system, which 
by more perfect instruments shall effect the desired object of spread¬ 
ing education. The reaction, that Mr. Arbuthnot seemed to 
dread, is impossible. It remains for those in power to-day to de¬ 
cide in favour of wavering in action, or of wise and steady progress. 



[INDEPENDENT SECTION.] 

OUR COMMERCIAL EXPLOITATION OF THE INDIAN 

POPULATIONS. 

OIL)— Its Dynamics. 

The measure of utterly abolishing the army and replacing it by a police will give effect 
to the longings which have arisen everywhere in Europe and above all in France. 

***«••* 

In France , as an indispensable preliminary to this measure, it becomes necofiry to 
signalise the affemt of peace by a righteous restitution of Alges ia to the Arabs. It 
would be impossible to maintain our rule there after this suppression of the French 
army. Put quite apart from this consideration , the dominion of that country'is utterly 
incompatible with the reconstruction of society in France. For this oppression was 
instituted and extended not without great cost with the express objects of reviving a pro - 
pensity to warfare, of cultivating in foreign parts a ferocity destined for service at home, 
and above all of corrupting the central population of the West, to the end that they might be 
diverted from social aspirations by thus accepting an interest in a ritrograde tyranny. 

COMTE, Polit. Posit, iv., 419. 

P ROCEEDING with the dynamics of the sea-borne trade of 
India, I resume the exports in alphabetical order at that 
point of my tabular retrospect where my last article ended. 

It will be seen by a reference to the schedule in the last chap¬ 
ter that the exports of Jute have increased from <£*196,936 during 
1850-51 to .£2,577,552 during 1870-71. This is one of the few 
features of the enhanced trade upon which one can dwell with 
satisfaction. For the country in which jute is raised consists of those 
rich alluvial tracts of Eastern Bengal which in 1793 were assessed 
to land-tax permanently and, as it happened, moderately in 
comparison with other regions of Bengal and India. It is thus that 
the fertile lauds on the Brahmaputra and the Gauges have had the 
advantage of escaping that rigorous taxation which is withering 
so many other portions of India. Moreover, apart from the pri¬ 
vilege in respect to our land-tax, these alluvial meadows are cul¬ 
tivated by a population mostly Musalman in faith, a population 
therefore whose proprietary institutions, based on the jurispru¬ 
dence of the Koran, afford little foothold for those incessant ex¬ 
pedients of embarrassed Chancellors which fall so heavily on 
Hindu joint-family tenures moulded according to the Shastras. 
In another series of articles on “ Our Religious Embarrassments 
in India” I shall describe incidentally how it was that fluvial 
Bengal came to be so rapidly converted to Islam, and how it 
happens that the Muhammadan peasantry enjoys so much more 
immunity than the Hindu does from the exactions of a foreign 
tax-gatherer and from the aggressions of a native farmer-general 
of land-tax. On the same occasion I shall give a systematic 
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exposition of that process of sub-infeudation in Eastern Bengal, 
-which is now vexing our administration and is yet destined to 
baffle it. 

For the present, this vast and rapid progress of jute exportation 
from a fifth to two and a half millions sterling (to say nothing of 
other staples from the fen lands of the Podda and the Megnaj, 
will give some idea of that increasing fund of rental in which the 
everlasting process of suV)-leasing originates. Turning now from 
the prosperity of the natives who as rent-receivers or as rent-pay¬ 
ers have to do with the raising of jute, I must glance for a mo¬ 
ment at the recent ill-luck in consignments which has befallen so 
many English exporters of that article. This result, fit first sight 
so curious, is in reality typical of the general uusdiiudness of 
our Indian business for several years back. It arises mainly from 
the fact that our merchants, finding but little encouragement on 
the imports side of their business, have turned too eagerly and too 
numerously to the standard staples of exportation in order to retrieve 
their disappointments ; and have thus been betrayed into an ill-con¬ 
sidered competition with each other to the general disadvantage of 
all shippers of such produce.* There are other circumstances also 
which have contributed to this untoward state of things. For 
example there has been undue subsidising of business by Indian 
hanks, both inland and foreign,—banks which have been constituted 
or extended on erroneous calculations as to the real tendency of Indian 
industries. Such miscalculations on the part of Bank shareholders, 
reed not surprise us when we see how ignorantly the highest 
officials of State in India and the India Office will manipulate 
statistics of what they call commercial exports and imports. 
But the most important of all the circumstances which have 
led to the recent overtrading in Indian exports has been that 
which I have just noticed, the unfavourable experience of the im¬ 
port side of their business. This again brings us back to the consi¬ 
deration that the reason why the natives are thus proving but poor 
buyers is because their means are being so muddled away in mere 
taxes, taxes onerous in their amount, harassing in their nature, 
and injurious directly and indirectly to the welfare of the people. 

The next article is OPIUM. As regards the history of our 
opium business I had rather spare myself and my readers the 
shameful chapter of our misdeeds in China during these twenty 
years down to our recent ignominious and happily abortive 
negotiations over the revision of the Treaty of Tientsin. 


* Whence arise those violent flue- dustry is being unnaturally forced, 
tnations which occur nowadays in 2nd, that it is being limited to few 
Indian trade and defeat the shrewd- staples, 3rd, that those staples consist 
est calculations ?—From these three of raw produce unwrought, 
circumstances ; 1st, that Indian in- 
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The next subject to be noticed is the stagnation of the SALT¬ 
PETRE trade. ,P369,543 worth was exported in J850-51, 
J?440,554 in 1870-71, and the profits on the business have beeu 
even less than these stationary figures indicate. Saltpetre is one of 
those staples which have been all but killed by the insensate 
exactions of our Indian ministers of finance since the mutiny. 
Apart from these burdens the industry has always been subjected 
to disadvantage by a constant jealousy of the sidt-tax officials lest* 
the labourers should dare to eat or to give to others such impute 
salt as is thrown up from the soil by incrustation. 

But, as I have just said, the most fatal depression of all has been 
the system of enormous export duties which were begun in 1860, 
even by a' minister so experienced as Mr. Wilson. (So little does 
even the greatest ability avail to ensure decent administration: 
“ our government of Indict is in its best state a grievance. ) 
Indian saltpetre was thereby so enhanced in cost that chemists 
in Europe set to work to devise a substitute. Accordingly a nitrate 
from South -America (where the tax-gatherer is less mischievous 
than in Behar' has been made to yield that which used to be fur¬ 
nished from the valley of the Ganges with advantage both to 
producer and to consumer. The Government of India, yielding at 
length to remonstrances, made occasional concessions so as lo 
permit the trade to revive, but as usual with such blunders in India, 
the remissions came too late. It stands upon official record that 
many natives who formerly found useful employment in gathering 
saltpetre have been robbed of their livelihoods and of their veiy 
lives by this bread-filching of ours which we choose to call taxation. 
(Compare page 4, Parliamentary Blue Book on the Behar lamina 
of 1865-66J. And no one has been even blamed for all this ! 

The wretched Many bent beneath their loads 
I)o gape at pageant power, nor recognise 
Their cots’ transmuted plunder. 

It is some slight consolation to reflect that when once the indus¬ 
trial pursuits of India are relieved from the incubus of our domi¬ 
nation, and receive—-not ^uch “ encouragement ” as that of our 
Agricultural and Commercial Departments,*—but simply fair play 
and decent justice, under a Government less costly and less restless 
than the present, there will be few articles of commerce yielding 
more prompt or more assured profits than this staple of Indian 
saltpetre which has suffered so cruelly at the hands of English 
misrule. 

In 1850-51 (oil)—SEEDS—Linseed, Rape, &c.,—were export¬ 
ed to the amount of £339,514, in 1870-71 to the amount of 
£$, 522,305. This increase is a matter for congratulation, m some 
instances of rich "soil and advantageous conditions of life such as 
1 have pointed out in reference to the jute of Eastern Bengal. 
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But taking all India together we And some painful drawbacks to 
this satisfaction. 

The most fashionable explanation of the tenfold increase in 
oil-seeds during these twenty years iB that it was at the time of the 
Russian war, while Baltic and Euxine produce was being excluded 
from Western Europe, that the trade in seeds obtained its chief 
start in India. With our official and semi-official annalists the 
Russian war is a favourite deus ex machina in ordinary for ex¬ 
plaining the enhanced figures of all Indian trade between 1850 and 
1860, These people have a profound belief in “commerce united 
“ with and made to flourish by war indeed, with them warfare 
and destruction rank but little after mortgage and taxation as the 
proper fosterers of Indian industry. It is true that the closing of the 
Baltic did produce a great effect on the growth of Indian oil-seeds 
immediately before the exporting season of 1854-55, the only year 
when any such influence can be decisively affirmed, and this 
impulse doubtless continued to last for some little time after. But 
it is simply preposterous to allege that a war which was finished 
in 1855 proceeded thereafter to make a deeper and deeper impress 
on the raising of linseed and rapeseed throughout India during 
each of the following 15 years. If a foreign influence is to be 
looked for in these later years, a more potent and durable one will 
be found in taxation frequently increased in area and constantly 
increased in rate throughout the 20 years under review. 

Tabular statements professing to demonstrate Indian prosperity 
by collated statistics of the seed-trade may impose on a doctri¬ 
naire or an optimist at home, but not on one who has any real 
acquaintance with Indian husbandry. In point of fact over many 
tracts of India the progress in seeds represents as it were a second 
crop taken off a soil which thus aua otherwise has been unduly 
tried in each of these 20 years. Linseed, rapeseed, and teelseea 
or gingelly are among the peculiar favourites of the village loan- 
monger. The loan-monger (the bunnea of Northern, the mahajan 
of Central, and the sowcar or sahukar of Southern India) is an object 
of most persistent obloquy with our self-satisfied and comfortable 
officials, notwithstanding the fact that without his assistance the 
treasuries could not be filled year by year with taxes. For the 
usurer is the indispensable functionary who intermediates between 
the Hindu cultivator, on the one hand, and, on the other, the En¬ 
glish tax-collector with his various subordinates, especially the 
zemindar or the tehsildar. While the Hindu cultivator acts for 
his household, the English Collector likewise acts for his principals, 
namely, that Anglo-Indian plutocracy in whose behalf India is 
farmed out like the great coffee plantation of Java. , Oil-seeds are 
one of those exports to which in most cases the ryot has betaken 
himself not because he has been growing more prosperous, - but 

1 w 
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because he has become harder and harder pressed. For the 
time it is certainly a very nice thing for certain interested 
sections of the English people that India should thus be made 
to furnish lubricants for iron machinery in English towns and 
oil-cake fattening for steers in English farms. Yet one can¬ 
not help wishing that, whether from oil-seeds or from any other of 
those crops which though really more needed in India are in many 
places being deteriorated or suppressed on behalf of exportable 
oil-seeds, a little more lubricant could be retained for the enfee¬ 
bled human muscle in Indian households, and a little more fodder 
retained for the degenerating cattle in Indian yards. 

If the English reader would realise in its full painfulness what 
is the actual state of things that is betokened by most of tho 
vaunted progresses in the export staples of India, let him endeavour 
to conceive a state of things under which his country should be 

f ovemed by the Chinese in the same way as India is by the English. 

jet him conceive how things would be felt at home if the ordinary 
English farmer had to part with the finer kinds of grain to a 
foreign consumer and had to feed both his family and his 
cattle upon the coarser crops. Under such a regime would 
not man and beast gradually degenerate in physique ? What 
wonder if at last man and beast were to breed new and 
appalling forms of disease like cholera and rinderpest, forms 
rapidly aggravating in virulence to the degree of excessive 
contagiousness?* What wonder if the English native were to 
fail of being convinced by the export statistics of some M. F. for a 
cluster of boroughs in Mauchoo Tartary, who, as Under-Seeri- 
ary at the Britannia Office in Pekin, “ with many holiday and 


* Farther enquiry about the cattle 
epidemic in Europe and Asia will 
probably disclose that rinderpest like 
cholera comes originally from British 
India, and that the one like the other 
is a product of our taskmaBtership. 
It is only within the area, and it is 
only within the period of our exploit¬ 
ing the human and the other live 
etooks of India that oholera certainly 
and probably rinderpest have arisen 
at all, or at least have been aggravated 
into virulent epidemics. Beyond all 
doubt it is only in India and only 
within a reoent period in India that 
cholera, as we know it, haB become es¬ 
tablished as an epidemic. If, through 
some curse on the human race our 
dominion in India were to be indefi¬ 
nitely prolonged, it might evolve yet 
other and grandee pestilences like the 


successive plagues of Egypt which 
should avenge oppression upon its 
innocent victims, upon its guilty au¬ 
thors and upon its conniving specta¬ 
tors. As the true history of cholera 
becomes better known in Europe, 
it will become more and more an 
object of general oonoern to tbe hu¬ 
man race that the English should 
retire or be driven from India. 
Meanwhile remedial treatment is of 
little avail with cholera or rinderpest 
in India. For the one supreme re¬ 
quisite of all is that roan and beast 
should have enough of good food to 
eat. But a wholesome diet in suffi¬ 
ciency is the very condition of life 
which from decade to decade our rule 
is necessarily precluding more and 
more throughout this Empire. 
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lady terms ” assured the distant British farmer that all this was 
prosperity ? 

"A certain man (preaching to the deaf) described the pea- 
u Sants as wearing a pain-stricken look, a look past complaint 
“ as if the oppression of the great were Wee the hail and the 
“ thunder , a thing irremediable, the ordinance of nature ! And 
“ these people pay the taxes ! And now you want to take cesses 
“from them ! And you know not what it is that you are strip - 
“ ping barer, or as you call it governing , what by the spurt of 
“ your pen in its cold dastard indifference, you fancy you can 
“ starve always with impunity ; always—till the catastrophe 
“ come ! Ah! Madame ! Such government by blind-man's-buff, 
*' stumbling along too far, will end in the general overturn. 

“ A traveller walking up hill, bridle in hand, overtakes a poor 
“ woman, the image as such commonly are of drudgery and scarcity, 
“ looking 60 years of age though she is not yet 28. She has 
“ rents and quitrents; hens to pay to this seigneur, oatsacks to 
“ that; King, taxes, statute labour, church taxes, taxes enough ; and 
“ thinks the times inexpressible. She has heard that somewhere, 
“ somehow, something is to be done for the poor. God send it soon, 
“ says she, for the dues and taxes crush us down.” 

The next staple to be examined is SILK. This has suffered 
the usual fate of all native manufactures uuder British rule. It so 
happens that a special memoir on Indian silk has lately been 
published by the Under-Secretary of the new Department of 
Agriculture, Revenue and Commerce. Mr. Geoghegan has executed 
his melancholy task with care and judgment, which, however, 
fail to render his annals of industrial servitude and commercial 
decay other than extremely depressing to tho reader. Altogether 
the volume is au excellent specimen of the least mischievous 
work to which that new and useless department can devote 
itself, but it suggests feelings of regret that the talents 
of this particular writer should be frittered away on such 
employment at all. It is unfortunate and perhaps significant 
that an author so judicious has not volunteered any explanation 
of his own as to how it has come to pass that during the last 
hundred years the silk industry of India has made so little pro¬ 
gress, nay has in reality receded. 

The exports of raw silk from India were valued at £6 19,319 
in 1850-51, and at J?l,851,346 in 1870-71. The difference re¬ 
presents mainly a rise in price occasioned by the more extensive 
consumption and demand in Europe and America during these 
two decades of a wonderful increase of riches throughout Westem 
society. The quantities exported in the earlier years of the period 
are not to be found in the defective compilation of the Financial' 
Department from which I have been quoting in this article. I 
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am indebted to Mr. Geoghegan’s memoir for the following figures 
which supply the defect in respect of the silk of Bengal, by far 
the most important province of all. 


Period. 

From 1838-39 to 1841-42 

„ 1842-43 „ 1845-46 

„ 1846-47,, 1850-51 

„ 1851-52 „ 1855-56 

,, 1856-57,, 1860-61 

„ 1861-62,, 1865-66 

„ 1866-67,, 1870-71 


Average exports in lbs. 

. 1,384,242 

. 1,555,130 

. 1,290,024 

.1,511,506 

.1,511,768 

... 1,485,763 
. 1,558,246 


Mr. Geoghegan justly remarks on the fact that while the 
exports from Bengal have been almost stationary, those of China 
and Japan have increased to an enormous extent. 

But these figures, disheartening as they are, refer to raw silk 
only, and they disclose nothing of the far more lamentable de¬ 
cline of the manufactured article. The industries of silk weaving 
and silk dyeing have been all but extinguished since the acces¬ 
sion of the English to empire in India. Mr. Geoghegan makes 
occasional allusions to the fact, as thus; “ The industry still exists 
"about Maldah and English Bazar, but in a languishing condition. 
“ The aspect of the town of old Maldah is that of the dreariest 
“decay.” (p. 16.) At a few lines below this passage occurs the 
following sketch of the domestic industries of Assam extracted 
from an old description of the country which had been written 
in the days when that province had not yet come under the bene¬ 
ficent sway of the English. “ The native women of all castes, 
“from the queen downwards, weave the four kinds of 6ilk that 
“are produced in the country and with which three-fourths of 
“ the people are clothed.* Considerable quantities of the two coarser 
“ kinds are also exported. There may be one loom for every two 
“ women, and in great families there are eight or ten which are 
“ wrought by the slave gills. The raw material is seldom purchas- 
“ ed; each family spins and weaves the silk which it rears, and 
“ petty dealers go round and purchase for ready money whatso¬ 
ever can be spared for exportation, or for the use of the few 
“ persons who wear none of their own.” Again in a footnote 
Mr. Geoghegan gives the following suggestive lines: “Mr. Hol- 
“ well, writiug in 1759, mentions six kinds of cloth and raw silk as 
"being exported from Nattore (in Rajshahye, Bengal,) both to 
“Europe and to the markets of Bussora, Mocha, Judda, Pegu, 
"Acheen, and Malacca. ” 


* A similar description of cotton applied over the greater part of India 
spinning as a domestic occupation before our tima 
of all classes of women would have 
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It is certain that silk lias been wrought in Iudia from the very 
earliest periods; and, if the origin of it were a question admitting 
of useful discussion, it might be urged that it is at least as likely 
that the silkworm, like certain intellectual products of Hindu 
civilisation, was carried eastward from the banks of the Ganges 
to the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang, as that it came westward 
from China into India. Thus there is one important species 
of the undomesticated insect which is certainly indigenous to this 
country, and its Sanskrit name tasar or tusser (also meaning 
shuttle or so to speak the “ shuttle-worm : ” “ the shuttle-worm’s 
wteb ”) was once a familiar term of European merchandise. So 
also the principal domesticated species is called the deqhi or the 
country iusect. The names of the social classes connected with 
silk, names which appear among very ancient enumerations of 
the castes, go to pro^e the same thiug. A still more convincing 
proof of the extreme antiquity of Indian sericulture will be found 
m the fact that the most critical industrial processes in silk rear¬ 
ing had been subjected to a systematic regime of theocratic 
ritual. Mr. Geoghegan glances at the common theory of silk 
having been originated in China and having been imported from 
there into India, but he very sensibly puts aside the question of 
the origin of the industry as of little importance in comparison 
with that of its progress. 

To us at present the really important fact about Indian silk 
is this. It has been left for the rapacity, for the well-intentioned 
rapacity, of conquestadores from England to maim an industry 
which had been reared under the Henri Quatres, the Colberts, 
and the Yaucansons of Hindustan. It has remained for Pizarros 
from England to undo a* manufacture which had been cherished by 
the statesmanship of Hindu Rajas, disciplined by the wisdom of 
Hindu priests, and fostered by the zeal of Muhammadan Nawabs. 
Finally the manufacture now maintains but a precarious footing, and 
that only in those provinces which are jungly and outlying or in those 
territories which have been but recently annexed, and which have, 
therefore, not yet attained the full benefit of English civilisation and 
English free trade. “ The Tartar invasions were mischievous, but 
“ it is our •protectum that is ruining Inclia. ” 

It will be for a future annalist to trace the details of this 
melancholy process. Meanwhile Mr. Geoghegan has produced in 
original and in a form convenient for ready reference all the stock 
explanations of English writers on the subject. These are of 
the usual kind, namely, this or that turpitude of natives which 
though described as inherent in them has strangely come into 

{ imminence only in the last century during which the Eng- 
ish have happened to be ruling the country. This explanation 
seems-to have given little satisfaction to Mr. Geoghegan himself, 
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for after tbe most careful research he remarks on the extraordi¬ 
nary scantiness of tangible information about the successive steps 
of the decline. Unfortunately, he seems to have overlooked the 
most reliable of all the treatises on the silk and the other indus¬ 
tries of India, that of Burke, in his Ninth Report. 

Among the various disturbing influences that have dislocated 
every native manufacture there are two, described by Burke, that 
have inflicted almost irreparable injuries on Indian silk. These 
two have been, first, the investment system of the last century, 
that is to say, the monopoly or pre-emption resorted to by our 
Government in order to levy the English tribute; second, the 
systematic efforts of our Government to discourage the manufac¬ 
ture of tfle wrought material and to stimulate the production 
of the raw article, all for the benefit of a few silk capitalists 
in England, some of them members of the House of Commons 
itself. 

These two influences are described in tbe following extracts from 
the Ninth Report of 1783:— 

“ Manufactured Silk. 

“ What* happened with regard to raw silk Is still more remarkable, 
and tends still more clearly to illustrate the effects of commercial ser¬ 
vitude during its unchecked existence, and the consequences which may 
be made to arise from its suddenly attempted reformation. On laying 
open the trade, the article of raw silk was instantly enhanced to the 
Company full 80 per cent. The contract for that commodity, wound 
off in the Bengal method, which used to sell for less than six ^rupees, 
or thirteen shillings, for two pounds weight, arose to nine rupees, or near 
twenty shillings, and the filature silk was very soon after contracted for 
at fourteen. 

“ The presidency accounted for this rise by observing, that the price 
had before been arbitrary , and that the persons who purveyed for the 
Company paid no more than ‘ what was judged sufficient for tbe main¬ 
tenance of the first providers. ’ This fact explains more fully than the 
most laboured description can do, the dreadful effects of the previous 
monopoly on the cultivators. They had the sufficiency of their main¬ 
tenance measured out by the judgment of those who were to profit by 
their labour; and this measure was not a great deal more, by tlieir own 
account, than about two-thirds of the value of that labour. In all 
probability it was much less, as these dealings rarely passed through in¬ 
termediate hands without leaving a considerable profit. These oppres¬ 
sions, it will be observed, were not confined to the Company’s share, 
which however covered a great part of the trade; but as this was 
an article permitted to the servants, the same power of arbitrary valua¬ 
tion must have been extended over the whole, as the market must be 
equalized if any authority at all is extended over it by those who have 
an interest in the restraint. The price was not only raised, but in the 
manufactures the quality was debased nearly in an equal proportion. 
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The Directors conceived with great reason, that this rise of price and 
debasement of quality arose not from the effect of a free market, but 
from the servants having taken that opportunity of throwing upon the 
market of their masters the refuse goods of their own private trade at 
such exorbitant prices as by mutual connivance they were pleased to 
settle. The mischief was greatly aggravated by its happening at a time 
when the Company were obliged to pay for their goods with bonds bear¬ 
ing a high interest. 

“ The perplexed system of the Company’s concerns, composed of so 
many opposite movements and contradictory principles, appears no¬ 
where in a more clear light. If trade continued under restraint, their 
territorial revenues must suffer by checking the general prosperity of 
the country : if they set it free, means were taken to raisq the price 
and debase the quality of the goods ; and this again fell upon the reve¬ 
nues, out of which the payment for the goods was to arise. 

****** 

“ In the mortifying dilemma to which the Directors found themselves 
reduced, whereby the ruin of the revenues either by the freedom or 
the restraint of trade was evident, they considered the first as most 
rapid and argent : and therefore they once more revert to the system of 
their ancient pre-emption, and destroy that freedom, which they had 
so lately and with so much solemnity proclaimed, and that before it 
conld be abused or even enjoyed. They declare that, ‘ unwilling as we 
are to return to the former coercive system of providing an investment, 
or to abridge that freedom of commerce which has been so lately estab¬ 
lished in Bengal, yet at the same time finding it our indispensable duty 
to strike at the root' of an evil, which has been so severely felt by the Com¬ 
pany, and which can no longer be supported, we hereby direct, that all 
persons whatever in the Company’s service, or under our protection, be 
absolutely prohibited, by public advertisement, from trading in any of 
those articles which compose our investment, directly or indirectly, 
except on account of and for the East India Company, until their invest¬ 
ment is completed. * 

“ As soon as this order was received in Bengal, it was construed, as in¬ 
deed the words Beemed directly to warrant, to exclude all natives, as 
well as servants, from the trade, until the Company was supplied. The 
Company’s pre-emption was now authoritatively re-established, and 
some feeble and ostensible regulations were made to relieve weavers 
who might suffer by it. 

* * * * * * 

M The spirit of increasing the investment from revenue at any rate 
and the resolution of driving all competitors, Europeans or natives, 
out of the market, prevailed at a period still more early, and prevailed 
not only in Bengal, but seems, more or less, to have diffused itself 
through the whole sphere of the Company’s influence. In 1768 they 
gave to the Presidency of Madras the following memorable instruction 
Strongly declaratory of their general system of policy. 

“ * We shall depend upon your prudence (say they ) to discourage 
foreigners; and, being intent, as you have been repeatedly acquainted, 
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on bringing home as great a part of the revenues as possible in your 
manufactures, the outbidding them in those parts, where they interfere 
with you, would certainly prove an effectual step for answering that 
end. We therefore recommend it to you to offer such increase of price 
as you shall deem may be consistently given ; that by beating them out 
of the market the quantities by you to be provided may be proportion- 
ably enlarged ; and if you take this method, it is to be so cautiously prac¬ 
tised as not to enhance the prices in the places immediately under 
your control. On this subject we must not omit the approval of your 
prohibiting the weavers of Cuddalore from making up any cloth of 
the same assortments that are provided for us; and if such prohibition 
is not now, it should by all means be in future, made general and 
strictly maintained .' 

“ This system must have an immediate tendency towards disordering 
the trade of India, and must finally end in great detriment to the 
Company itself. The effect of the restrictive system on the weaver is 
evident. The authority given to the servants to buy at an advanced 
price did of necessity furnish means and excuses for every sort of fraud 
in their purchases. The instant the servant of a merchant is admitted, 
on his own judgment, to overbid the market, or to send goods to his 
roaster which shall sell at a loss, there is no longer any standard upon 
which his unfair practices can be estimated, or any effectual means by 
which the/'can be restrained. The hope, entertained by the Directors, 
of confining this destructive practice, of giving an enhanced price to a 
particular spot, must ever be found totally delusive. Speculations will 
be affected by this artificial price in every quarter in which markets 
can have the least communication with each other. ” 

The Ninth Report is mainly devoted to the affairs of Bengal, 
and only incidentally glances at the affairs of Madras. But Burke 
has reviewed the industrial system of Southern India in a speech 
delivered on the subject of this very Report, a speech which m 
the new-fashioned cant of the present parliamenteers “ was spoken 
from his place in the House.”* On that occasion the same 
statesman (who, by the way, unlike to some of our leaders in 
our day, had understood aright the grand struggle of his day in 
America) described in words never answered nor answerable the 
deplorable effects of our accession to empire in Asia, how society 
became disorganised, bow the once flourishing though simple 
industries of silk and of cotton received those fatal injuries from 
which even to this day they have not and could not have re¬ 
covered. 

** It is only to complete the view I proposed of the conduct of the 
Company with regard to the dependent provinces, that I shall say any¬ 
thing at all of the Carnatic, which is the aeeue if possible of greater dis¬ 
order than the Northern Proviuces. Perhaps it were better to say of 

* As if a member of Parliament cannot find a better audience than 
who has anything worth saying that round the mate bauble, 
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tltis centre end metropolis of abuse, whence all the rest in India and i n 
England diverge, from whence thej are fed and methodised, what was 
said of Carthage— cte Carthagtne gatius s st eilere guatn parum dieerc. 
This cbtintry in all its denominations is about 46,000 square miles. It 
may be affirmed universally that not one person of substance or property, 
landed, commercial, nr monied, excepting two or three bankers who are 
the necessary deposits and distributors of the general spoil, is left in all 
that region. In that country the moisture, the bounty of Heaven, i* 
given, but at a certain season. Before the era of our influence*the indus¬ 
try of man carefully husbanded that gift of Qod. The GentooB preserved 
with a provident and religious care the precious deposit of the periodical 
rain in reservoirs, many of th»*m works of royal grandeur; and from these, 
as occasion demanded, they fructified the whole country. > To maiutain 
these reservoirs and to keep up an annual advance to the* cultivator* 
formed a principal object of the priests and rulers of the Gentoo religion. 

“ This object required a command of money; and there was no pollam 
(or castle) which in the happy days of the Carnatio was without some 
hoard of treasure, by which the governors were enabled to combat with 
the irregularity of the seasons and to resist or to buy off the 
invasion of an enemy. In all the cities were multitudes of merchants 
and bankers for all occasions of monied assistance; and on the other 
hand the native princes were in a condition to obtain credit from them. 
The manufacturer was paid by the return of commodities or by import* 
ed money, and not as at present in the taxes that had been originally 
exacted from his industry. In aid of casual distress the country was 
full of choultries, which were inns and hospitals where the traveller 
and the poor were relieved. All ranks of people had their place in the 
public concern and their share in the common stock and common pros¬ 
perity ; but the 1 chartered rights of men* and the right which it waa 
thought proper to set up in the [name of] the Nabob of Arcot, introduced 
a new system. It was their policy to consider hoards of money as 
crimes; to regard moderate rents as frauds on the Sovereigns and to 
view in the lesser princes any claim of exemption from more than 
settled tribute as an act of rebellion. Accordingly all the castles were one 
after another plundered and destroyed. The native princes were expel* 
led ; the hospita Is fell to ruin ; the reservoirs of water went to decay ; 
the merchants, bankers and manufacturers disappeared; and sterility % 
indigence , and depopulation overspread the face of these once flourishing 
provinces. 

“Jibe Company waB very early sensible of these mischiefs and of their 
true cause. They gave precise orders * that the native princes called 
polygars should not be extirpated .’ # * * * It is now proper 
to compare these declarations with the Company's conduct, The- 
priucipal reason which they assigned against the extirpation of the 
polygars was that the weavers were protected in their fortresses. They 
might have added, that the Company itself which stung them to death 
had been warmed in the bosom of these unfortunate princes, for on. 
rive taking of Madras by the French, it was in their hospitable poUams 
that most of the inhabitants found refuge and protection. * ♦ * 
Having, however, forgot all attention to the princes and the peoplg* 

1 X 
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they Remembered tbat they bad some sort of interest in the trade of 
the country \ and it is a matter of curiosity to observe the protection 
which they afforded to this their natural object. Full of anxious 
cares on this head they direct * that in reducing tike poiygars they 
‘(the Company’s servants) were to be cautious not to deprive the 
‘ weavers and manufacturers of the protection they often met with 
‘ in the strongholds of the polygar countries/ and they write to their 
instrument, the Nabob of Arcofc, concerning those poor people in a 
most pathetic strain :—‘ We entreat youv Excellency (say they) in 
particular to make the manufacturers the object of your tenderest care r 
particularly when you root out the polygara, do not deprive the weavers 
of the protection they enjoyed under them* When they root out the 
protectors nn favour of the oppressed, they show themselves religious¬ 
ly cautious of the rights of the protected. When they extirpate the 
shepherd and the shepherd’s dog, they piously recommend the help¬ 
less flock to the mercy and even to the tenderest care of the wolf 
This is the uniform strain of their policy, strictly forbidding , and at 
the sajne time strenuously encouraging and enforcing every measure 
that can ruin the country committed to their charge ”* 

Before closing this narrative of the actiou of the pre-emption 
system of tribute levy, it is necessary to advert to oae character* 
istic thereof which proved specially fatal to the silk weavers of 
Bengal. Mr. Geoghegan writes (page 4):— 

“ For 1781, military exigencies ‘ had absorbed’ the provision made for 
investment in Bilk, and in order to keep up the factories and prevent 
the dispersion of the new trained workmen, it was resolved to throw 
open the trade in raw Bilk and to offer the Company’s filatures on 
lease to ‘ adventurers.’ The measure was not carried out till 1783, and 
in 1785 the exclusive trade was resumed and a yearly provision of 
540,000 small pounds ordered. Owing, however, to calamities of sea> 
smt this amount was in no year reached till 1798. * * * * From 

* Macaulay has described a similar “ simply, ‘ Be the father and the 
inconsistency in the instructions ‘ ‘oppressor of the people;, be just 
from the Home Government, an in- “ ‘ and unjust, moderate and raps- 
consistency which is by no- means ■* • cions/ The Directors dealt with 
obsolete at the present day. “ India as the Church, in the good 

“ The Directors, it is true, never “ old times, dealt with a heretic, 
“enjoined or applauded &dj crime. “They delivered the victim over to 
“Far from it. Whoever examines “the executioners, with an earnest 
“ their letters will find there many “ request that all possible tenderness 
“just and humane sentiments, many “ might be shown.” 

“excellent precepts, in short an a<rmi- f I am sure Mr. Geoghegan has 
“ rable oode of political ethics. But compiled accurately, but Qaery, seven 
“every exhortation is modified or successive years of uniformly bad 
u nullified by a demand for money, weather ? Certainly the weather has 
“ ‘ Govern leniently and send more been made to answer for a great deal 
“ ‘ money ; practise striot moderation in India, vide modern reports 00 
“ * towards neighbouring powers and famines, on the failure of railway 
“' Bend more money.’ Now these and road embankments passim , 
“instructions being interpreted mean 
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1793 to 1808, the supply of silk from Bengal fluctuated within 
limits, as will be seen from the following table;— 


Year. 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 
3799 

&c. Ac. Ac, 


lbs. 

769,873 

494,487 

392,537 

361,106 

88,219 

352,780 

645,421 

Ac. 


wide 


Thus the calamity to the weavers was not merely that they 
had to accept the remuneration fixed by an arbitrary, alien 
and bostile monopolist, but many of them might receive no 
remuneration at all. When one considers why it is that to 
an artisan’s family desultoriness of employment is much more 
ruinous morally and otherwise than mere scantiness of wage is, 
one will have some idea of the misery inflicted on the weavers of 
Bengal in having to adapt themselves to these violent and reckless 
fluctuations of policy, these epileptic convulsions of a disordered 
finance. 

With regard to the second class of injuries, from which up 
to this time Indian silk has not, because it could not have 
recovered, do not the following remarks (or Bhall I rather siy 
misgivings ?) of the Under-Secretary read like a chapter out of a 
similar fiscal chronicle in Ireland ? 


“ On the acquisition of the dowanee, efforts were made to extend the 
cultivation of silk. The planting of mulberry was urged upon zemin¬ 
dars and landholders, and encouragement given for the clearing 
of land suited for this purpose. Apparently something stronger 
than persuasion was at this time brought into play in promot¬ 
ing the spread of sericulture, for the Court of Directors felt 
themselves constrained to warn the Government of Bengal that * though 
* there was no branch of this trade which they more ardently wished 
« to extend than that of raw silk, yet they could not think of effecting 
1 so desirable an object by any measures that might be oppressive to the 
1 natives or attended by any infringement of that freedom, security, and 
‘ felicity which it was desired they should enjoy under the Company’s 
( government and protection.' It was in the same despatch suggested 
that it should be made worth while to silk weavers to forsake that occu¬ 
pation and take to silk winding. In conformity with the instructions 
of the Court, an advertisement was published in 1772 inviting ryots 
to cultivate mulberry in addition to their actual holdings, and declaring 
that new or waste lands laid out or reclaimed for this purpose should 
be held rent-free for two years, and at half the pergunnah rate for the 
third year. This measure resulted in a large increase of exportations, 
but the silk being still badly reeled, the market beo&me overstocked. 
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Nevertheless this point had not been overlooked by the Directors for 

* they had in 1769 decided to introduce into Bengal the exact mode 

* of winding practised in the filatures of Italy and other parts of the 
Continent,' and for this purpose had sent out three gentlemen, Messrs* 
WisH, Robinson, and Aubert, assisted by a staff of reelers and mechanics 
chosen from Italy and Prance, and provided with tools, implements, and 
models, to enable them to set on foot in the Bengal filatures, the system 
pursued at Novi. M. Aubert died on the way out, but Messrs. 
Robinson and Wiss had arrived in Bengal," &c. &c. (pages 2, 3). 

Burke, who in Ireland, his own native country, was well acquaint¬ 
ed with a commercial servitude disguised as free trade, has describ¬ 
ed these ver,y same proceedings in a narrative clearer than that of 
the Under-Secretary who has last been cited :— 

“ Raw Silk. 

“ The trade in raw silk was at all times more popular in England than 
really advantageous to the Company. In addition to the old jealousy 
which prevailed between the Company and the manufactory interest 
of England, they came to labour under no small odium on account of 
the distresses of India. The public in England perceived, and felt 
with a proper sympathy, the sufferings of the Eastern Provinces in all 
cases- in which they might be attributed to the abuses of power exer¬ 
cised under the Company’s authority. But they were not equally 
sensible to the evils which arose from a system of sacrificing the being 
of that country to the advantage of this. They entered very readily 
into the former, but with regard to the latter were Blow and incredu¬ 
lous. It is not therefore extraordinary that the Company should 
endeavour to ingratiate themselves with the public bv falling in with 
its prejudices. Thus they were led to increase the grievance in order 
to allay the clamour. They continued still upon a larger scale, and still 
more systematically, that plan of conduct, which was the principal, 
though not the most blamed, cause of the decay and depopulation of 
the country committed to their care. 

“ With that view, and to furnish a cheap supply of materials to the 
manufactures of England, they formed a scheme, which tended to 
destroy, or at least essentially to impair, the whole manufacturing 
interest of Bengal. A policy of that sort could not fail of being highly 
popular ; when the Company submitted itself as an instrument for the 
improvement of British manufactures, instead of being their most dan¬ 
gerous rival, as heretofore they had been always represented. 

«They accordingly notified to their presidency in Bengal, in their 
letter of the 17th of March 1769, that ‘ there was no branch of their 
trade they more ardently wish to extend, than that of raw silk.’ They 
disclaim, however, all desire of employing compulsory measures for that 
purpose, but recommended every mode of encouragement, and particu¬ 
larly by augmented wages, ' in order to induce manufacturers of wrought 
silk to quit that branch, and take to the winding of raw silk ’ 

“ Having thus found means to draw hands from the manufacture, and 
confiding in the strength of a capital drawn from the public revenues, 
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they pursue their ideas from the purchase of their manufacture to the 
purchase of the materia) in its crudest state. * We recommend you 
to give an increased price, if necessary, so as to take tfiat trade out of the 
hands of other merchants and rival nations.* A double bounty was 
thus given against the manufactures, both in the labour and in the 
materials. 

“ It is very remarkable in what manner their vehement pursuit of 
this otyect led the Directors to a speedy oblivion of those equitable 
correctives, before interposed by them, in order to prevent the mis¬ 
chiefs, which were apparent in the scheme, if left to itself. They 
could venture so little to trust to the bounties given from the revenues, 
a trade which had a tendency to dry up their source, that by the time 
they had proceeded to the 33rd paragraph of their letter,*.they revert 
to those very compulsory means which they had disclaimed but three 
paragraphs before. To prevent silk-winders from working in their 
private houses, where they might work for private traders, and to con¬ 
iine them to the Company’s factories, where they could only be em¬ 
ployed for the Company’s benefit, they desire that the newly acquired 
power of Government should be effectually employed. ‘Should (say 
they) this practice, through inattention, have been suffered to take place 
again, it will be proper to put a stop to it, which may now be more 
effectually done by an absolute prohibition, under severe penalties, by the 
authority of Government. ’ 

“ This letter contains a perfect plan of policy, both of compulsion and 
encouragement, which must, in a very considerable degree, operate 
destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effect must be (so 
far as it could operate without being eluded) to change the w/iole face 
of that industrious country, in order to render U a field for the produce 
of crude materials subservient to the manufactures of Great -Britain . 
The manufacturing hands were to be seduced from their looms by high 
wages, in order to prepare a raw produce for onr market; they were to 
be locked up in the factories ; and the commodity acquired by these 
operations was. in this immature state, carried out of the country, whilst 
its looms would be left without any material but the debased refuse of 
a market enhanced in its price, and scanted in its supply. By the in¬ 
crease of the price of this and other materials, manufactures, formerly 
the most flourishing, gradually disappeared under the protection of 
Great Britain, and were seen to rise again and flourish on the opposite 
coast of India under the dominion of the Mahrattas. 

“ These restraints and encouragements seem to have had the desired 
effect in Bengal with regard to the diversion of labour from manufacture 
to materials. The trade of raw silk increased rapidly. But the Com¬ 
pany very soon felt, in the increase of price and debasement of quality 
of the wrought goods, a loss to themselves, which fully counterbalanced 
all the advantages to be derived to the nation from the increase of the 

raw commodity.” , 

* # # • * 

The Directors declare themselves unable to understand how this 
could be. Perhaps it was not so difficult. But pressed as they 
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weie by the greatness of their payments which they were compelled 
to make to Government in England, the cries of Bengal could not 
be heard among the contending claims of the General Court, of 
the Treasury, and of Spitalfields. 

* # * * * 

“ During the time of their struggles for enlarging this losing trade 
which they considered as a national object, what in one point of view 
it was, and if it had not been grossly mismanaged, might have been 
in more than one;—in this part it is impossible to refuse to the Direc¬ 
tors a very great share of merit j no degree of thought, of trouble, or 
of reasonable expense, was spared by them for the improvement of the 
commodity. They framed with diligence, and apparently on very good 
information,* a code of manufacturing regulations for that purpose; 
and several persons were sent out conversant in the Italian 
method of preparing and winding silk, aided by proper machines 
for facilitating and perfecting the Work. This, under proper care 
and in course of time, might have produced a real improvement to 
Bengal; but, in the first instance, it naturally drew the business 
from native management, and it caused a revulsion from the trade and 
manufactures of India, which led as naturally and inevitably to 
a European monopoly, in some hands or other, as any of the modes 
of coercion which were or could be employed. The evil was present 
and inherent in the act. The means of letting the natives into the 
benefit of the improved system of produce was likely to be counteracted 
by the general ill-conduct of the Company’s concerns abroad. For a 
while at least it had an effect still worse ; for the Company purchasing 
the raw cocoon , or silk-pod , at a fixed rate, the first producer, who , whilst 
he could wind at his own house employed his family in this labour, and 
could procure a reasonable livelihood by buying up the cocoons for the 
Italian filature, now incurred the enormous and ruinous loss of 50 per 
cent. But for a long time, a considerable quantity of that in the old 
Bengal mode cf winding was bought for the Company from contract¬ 
ors, and it continues to be so bought to the present time; but the 
Directors complain, in their letter of the 12ch of May 1780, that both 
species, and particularly the latter, had risen so extravagantly, that 
it was become more than 40 per cent, dearer than it had been fifteen 
years ago. 

“ Thus, having found by experience, that this trade, whilst carried on 
upon the old principles ( of whatever advantage it might have been 
to the British manufacturer.*, or to the individuals who were concerned 
in it in Bengal) had proved highly detrimental to the Company, the 
Directors resolved to expunge the raw silk from their investment. They 
gave up the whole to private traders on condition of paying the freight, 
charges, and duties; permitting them to send it to Europe in the Com¬ 
pany’s ships upon their own account. 

“ The whole of thiB history will serve to demonstrate, that all attempts 
which in their original system, or in their necessary consequences, tend 
to the distress of India, must, and in a very short time will, make 
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themselves felt even by those in whose favour such attempts havo been 
made.” 

I commend this episode about the model silk reels from Novi 
to the attention of the Agricultural Department with its projects 
of model farms and model farmers. I commend it as a study 
of how utterly hopeless it is for a costly and doctrinaire agency 
of Government to re-import from abroad or to force up within the 
country, that industrial skill and experience which have been 
wholly stamped out, or are being persistently stunted by another 
and a more drastic agency of the very same Government itself. 
To the Department of Public Works Reproductive an<^ to its advo¬ 
cates, Dr. W. W. Hunter and General Strachey, be'witched as 
they are by tire glamour of the rise in prices, I commend the 
third paragraph from the end os a study of how futile, nay 
how calamitous, is that inflation of quotations, whether for silk or 
labour, which has been produced only by a lavish expenditure 
of Government from reckless borrowings. Or (adhering to the 
nomenclature of the political economist), 1 commend the expla¬ 
nation by Burke as an example how unsubstantial is that rise in 
nominal prices which results to any commodity on whose account 
a Government may proceed either to borrow coin in the money- 
market, or to manufacture inconvertible paper currency at its 
engraving presses. This subject will be treated at some length 
in the next article. Meanwhile, one may mark in the last century 
price currents of Indian silk as compiled by Burke that veiy 
same process of inflating wages which is taking place before our 
eyes at every canal and every railway now under construction 
throughout the country. For, when the Government thus enters 
into competition at these various works with every pre-existing in¬ 
dustry of the neighbourhood, they do but galvanise wages into an 
unnatural rise—a rise which is speedily to be exacted from the 
coolies in the higher charges enforced by the zemindars and by the 
other possessors of natural monopolies, as well as by those private 
employers who have been put under a strain by the Government 
competition,—a rise also which will continue to be exacted from the 
coolies even when their short-lived prosperity shall have ceased 
with the abrupt cessation of the Government's tumultuous expendi¬ 
ture. Yet there are certain people on whom this nominal change in 
prices does really inflict a substantial nett loss. For the Govern¬ 
ment itself, having used up this much of its credit and having 
thereby in the end depreciated the efficiency of its own income 
in so far as that income is fixed, comes at last to find the evil 
effects of its own ill-projected Public Works Reproductive recoil 
on the projectors themselves with a redoubled, but an equitable 
retribution. 
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In SUGAR the course of the export trade has been very similar 
to that in silk, but the decline has been still more remarkable. 

Quantity. Value, 

cwts. oP 

1850-51 ... 1,591,614 ... 1,823,965 

1870-71 ... 345,300 ... 295,076 

A 8 usual it has been the more refined article, that involving 
gome capital and skill, which has suffered the most severely. At 
last only the ruder sorts of mere raw produce, such as coarse 
jaggery, are maintaining a precarious struggle for a languishing 
existence. Sn effectually, indeed, has East Indian competition 
been crushed out on behalf of English planters in the West Indies 
and the Mauritius, that in the Bombay Presidency foreign sugars 
are imported to the extent of half a million* sterling a year. In 
other words that limited class of the Bombay population who can 
afford a superior sugar (chiefly those who live by exploitation, 
litigation, and domination, many of these being foreigners), get it 
purveyed for them like a luxury which has ceased to be procurable 
from indigeuous resources and which must be conveyed from 
beyond the seas like an exotic delicacy. With regard to the ex¬ 
portation trade and its decline from the finer to the coarser sorts, 
a decline similar to what we have examined under cotton and 
silk, this uniformity of social retrogression, this invariable decay 
of every immemorial staple of Hindu industry, is a process which 
taken in connection with the actual condition of the people and not 
with the airy fictions of demand and supply, will be difficult for 
official optimists to reconcile with their alleged blessiugs of the 
English rule in India. Every industry at all delicate or complex, 
every handicraft at all superior to the plough or the mattock, 
has experienced the ruinous injustice of our fiscal handicapping 
in being required to render tribute to aliens and absentees, ana 
yet to maintain an unequal struggle with those powerful and 
powerfully favoured capitalists who belong to the conqueror 
community. All the subsidiary industries sympathise alike under 
this universal suffering. While the native’s loom and the native’s 
mill are being reduced first to working short time and then to 
working no time at all, there remains but little scope for the 
native carpenter's plane or the native blacksmith's anvil. A 
consideration of this feature of India’s industrial pathology will 
help to explain what at first sight seems so inexplicable, the com¬ 
parative failure of the English skill and the private capital which 

* A considerable quantity of this Gulf. Compare below on a similar 
Mauritius sugar only passes through transit trade of wool, 
itombay ou its way to the Persian 
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have been expended upon so many sugar works under seemingly 
the fairest promise of cheap labour and excellent soil. ^Certain of 
these factories still survive* at Shabjehaopore and Balli, at 
Kotchandpore and Aska, where “ by their general effect they 
“ recall the sentiment of the historian, excite thankfulness in all 
“ thoughtful minds and hope in the breasts of all patriots.” 
Some of their proprietors, despairing of success at sugar, have be¬ 
taken themselves instead to making rum under the patronage of 
the Excise Department; and this too in a country where hereto¬ 
fore, from generation to generation, sobriety or rather abstinence 
has been inculcated by sage legislators and humane priests as a 
solemn duty of law and religion. The degeneracy from qn industry 
of sugar to an industry of rum is melancholy, but it is not so 
degraded as that more extensive and systematic process by which 
the whole empire’s exports of calicoes and muslins, corahs and ban¬ 
dannas, have been supplanted and replaced by a stupefying and 
brutalising drug. 

Such, then, is the evil destiny which has overtaken the first home 
of cotton and sugar, those commodities which were faintly known, 
to the Greeks and Romans by strange rumours from India about 
trees from whose leaves the natives combed wool like a fleece, and 
about other trees from whose leaves they gathered honey like the 
nightly dew. Look at the contrast between the beet root of 
France, at first sight so unpromising, and the succulent cane of 
Bengal, and you will have some idea of what capital and skill, if 
only let alone, can achieve fdespite the prophecies of the political 
economist^) with an article apparently hopeless, and of how little 
avail is the most advantageous staple when it is subjected to an 
unfavourable regime. As it is, our present herding of coolies 
in droves from the Indian Ocean away to the Gulf of Mexico, 
our ganging of disemployed weavers and agricultural starvelings 
upon earth-work of canal or earth-work of railway, our mobilising 


* The Annalist of Rural Bengal, 
while speaking of the English sav¬ 
ings that have been wasted on tea 
failures in Bengal from sheer want 
of information about the country, 
and while advocating the deputation 
of officials on special duty of historio¬ 
graphy, says that Englishmen have a 
right to information about Indian 
resouices. For onoe I heartily concur 
with Dr. Hunter that there has been a 
lamentable waste of English savings 
upon such enterprises in India, and 
that henceforth Englishmen desirous 
of investing in India ought to have 
better information about Indian re¬ 


sources. I shall only add, first, that 
the information ought to be accurate 
even if unpalatable ; and, secondly, 
that whether acourate or not it is for 
the English capitalist not the Indian 
ryot to defray the cost of compiling 
it. 

f Had the British flag never wav¬ 
ed over the valley of the Ganges, 
Bengal sugar need not have been shut 
out from the Freneh and the Conti¬ 
nental market in those insane wars 
for commercial aggrandisement which 
led to the fostering of beetroot manu¬ 
facture. 


1 Y 
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of Indian labour as Dr. Hunter giandly names it, is this the 
vaunted Iriumph of the English peace (if peace there ever has 
been) throughout our Indian Empire ? 

Better war, loud war, by laud and by sea, 

War with a thousand battles and shaking a hundred thrones! 

TEA has already been examined under the article COFFEE in 
connection with the. plantation staple of India. 

The last of the exports taken in alphabetical order is raw 
WOOL. 

Value. Quantity. 

* r £ lbs. 

1850-51 ... 68,285 ... 4,681,910 

1870-71 ... 670,647 ... 19,432,838 

The increase of tenfold in value and fourfold in quantity, like some 
other instances of increase which we have examined, seems so far to 
betoken rapid and assured prosperity in India. A closer exam¬ 
ination will disclose, as usual, the futility of any such conclusion. 
For part of the increase merely represents the commercial influence 
of the Punjab annexation which bad hardly begun to tell in the first 
of those twenty years which I have brought under review. The ex¬ 
portations of raw wool are almost solely from the harbours of 
Bombay and Scinde. Part of the increase therefore betokens the 
prosperity of sheep-owners who are not in the enjoyment of the alleg¬ 
ed blessings of English rule at all, for a great part of the wool which 
figures as an Indian export really comes by sea or land from 
-Beloochistan, Afghanistan, and Persia. It comes to India in order 
‘merely to be shipped for Europe from Kurracbee or Bombay, ports 
which from being already established centres of Indian exploita¬ 
tion and of the shipping connected therewith, are also convenient 
entrepots for the more natural and healthy, if scanty, trade 
between these independent countries and Europe. Hence, if an 
Indian Finance Minister were to impose on raw wool any consider¬ 
able transit or export 'duty by way of subjecting the thriving 
sheep-owners to a share in the incessant increase of Indian taxation, 
the foreign wool would very soon find another channel than Bom¬ 
bay or Kurrachee, and'then a decline in our export returns of that 
staple would speedily disclose bow little of the prosperity registered 
under exports of wool accrues really to natives of India. Indeed 
so far from Indian sheep having increased in number or improved in 
breed during these twenty years, it is a misfortune well known to 
tbo officials who with greater and greater difficulty have to procure 
the Commissariat mutton for the English regiments, it is a misfor¬ 
tune still better known to those natives who have to pay for that 
mutton, that all over India sheep have been becoming fewer in 
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numbers and poorer in quality.* This is but one phase of that 
progressive deterioration in live stock and growing crop which we 
have examined at some length in the last article. Other instances 
of this decline will be found in the increasing difficulty which is ex¬ 
perienced now-a-days by our Commissariat Department in procuring 
bullocks and other baggage cattle, and by the Stud Department in 
replacing the Cavalry horses. These are subjects which will, 
perhaps, receive some attention from the Parliamentary Finance 
Committee while enquiring into the rise of military expenditure 
in India.f 

In order to make my usual verification with regard to the raw 
staple of wool, 1 turn now to that of the manufactured article, 
aud I find the usual decline. In more prosperous days than 
these the soft wools of Himalayan and sub-Himalayan pas¬ 
turages on the Indus used to be made up into fabrics such as have 
never been rivalled even on the hanks of the Bhone. Such were 
the shawls for home aud for foreign purchasers which used to be 
woven in Umritsur and other towns of the Punjab from the deli¬ 
cate wools of Cashmere. But now under foreign influences which 
prove fatal to capital and to skill (and even to taste|) these looms 
are being more and more condemned to inaction. I believe the 
present distress among the weavers in the Punjab is officially 
attributed to the shortened demand from France in consequence of 
the German war. But the truth is, this is but an incidental 
aggravation of what has been a long, uniform, and by no means 
fortuitous depression in all classes of Indian manufacture. 

Ten years ago there was no little official requisitioning out here 
for subscriptions from the natives on behalf of disemployed artisans 
in Lancashire. It would task even the wealth of England to make 
a commensurate return to the corresponding classes of India. In 
India the distress of disemployment is not that of a single country 
nor of a single season : it is misery spread over an empire and ex¬ 
tended over a century. But these are considerations which can 

* Sinoe the above was written, I Mahratta horsemen at all, at least 
have seen in the newspapers that Mr. from the Borers t 
Allan Hume of the Agricultural J Witness the flimsy and pre- 
Department has been projecting sheep tentions imitations of oriental stuffii 
shows, and competitive exhibition in silk and ootton which hare been 
prizes or some Holloway’s Ointment or supplanting the tasteful and durable 
other as a remedy for this mutton but unequally handicapped materials 
difficulty. of homespun in India and fiurmah. 

t One of the official contributors I should not wonder if vulgar designs 
to the Gazetteer of the Berars (Mr. from Paisley are imposed upon the 
Lyall, I think), is so much struck shawl looms of the Punjab. A similar 
with the poverty and scantiness of degradation in designing and colour- 
indigenons horseflesh at the present ing has been taking place in China 
time, that he !b driven to doubt and Japan* 
whether there eotdd ever have barn 
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hardly be expected to receive due attention from a Government 
which over and over again has stooped to cater in picturesque 
gimcracks for the amusement of a few fashionable loungers about 
South Kensington. And yet the gradual crushing out of all the 
indigenous town industries of India is a subject well worthy of the 
notice of those who would understand why the urban, that is to 
Bay especially the Muhammadan, classes should be so disposed to 
disaffection. 

It is not alone the finer classes of fabrics that suffer in this way. 
We have seen in silk how the brocading declined first, then the 
plain weaving, and last of all the simple winding. We have seen 
also a simijar order of extirpation with cotton and sugar. In like 
manner with wool, the industry of the coarsest homespun suc¬ 
cumbs in due course after that of the most delicate shawls. Some 
of my readers will remember how, a few years ago, during one of 
our many official enquiries instituted on behalf of Manchester 
manufacturers, some Hindus in a North-West district were 
reported to have been giving characteristic expression to their 
vexation at the dearness of country wool and at the scarcity of 
country-made woollens, by murmuring that these Feringhis must 
be again conspiring against caste and trying to compel tbe 
orthodox to defile themselves by wearing skins. 

This finishes the subject of Indian export staples. 
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Continuing the dynamics of Indian trade with foreign countries, 
I pass now from the exports to the imports. The general nature 
of this latter branch of business has already been fully described 
under the statics, and T shall therefore summarise very briefly the 
successive modifications disclosed by a comparative view over a 
considerable period of time. Unfortunately, the Statistical Blue 
Books, bulky and cumbrous as they are, do not admit of a detailed 
comparison being carried farther back than twenty years. 


Cuss. 

Article. 

Value Imported, 
1850-51. 

Value Imported, 
1870-71. 

• 

• 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton ...j 

Cotton Twist and Tarn '... 

1 

„ Piece Goods 

1,039,329 

3,642,361 

4,681,690 

3,400,002 

15,644,867 

19,044,869 


Machinery of all kinds ... 

20,666 

447,570 


Railway Material Jk Stores 

•••■no 


1,466,068 


Metals 

Metals, manufactured, ex¬ 
cept Railway materials... 

l 

245,393 


850,319 



Metals, raw, except ditto 

1,552,947 

1,819,006 

1,863,272 

4,G27,229 





r 

Malt Liquors... 

125,009 


346,389 


Liquor ...< 

1 

Spirits 

159.496 


405,381 


l 

, Wines and Liqueurs 

273,845 

558,350 

434,048 

1,185,818 





r 

Silk, Raw 

240,101 


895,563 


Bilk A Wool ■ 

Silk Goods... 

111,554 


425,527 



Woollen „ 

218,848 

570,503 

582,339 

1,903,429 





( 

Salt n» 

666,333 


715,892 


Balt & Sugar? 

Sugar, Sugarcaudy and 
Loaf ii« 


Afifl 

656,801 

1,271,093 






Other Articles. 

IIIHflif 

1 

3,262,906 


5,380,868 


Grand Total ... 

JBm 

11,558,788 

ED 

13,413,906 


The corresponding quantities, so far as they are shown in the 
Blue Book, are as follow. .(For convenience in collating I repeat 
the figures ofthe values rendered.) 
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Goods. 

QuAjmiy IvpoHTfiD. 

Vai.oed at 

1850*51. 

1870-71. 

| 1860-51. 

1870-71. 





£ 

£ 

Cotton Twist and Yam 

... lbs. 

* 

40,387,069 

1,039,329 

3,400,002 

Malt Liquors ... 

... gals. 


1,6*2,137 

125.009, 

346,389 

Spirits 

■ a* |f 

381.579 

619,485 

169,496 

405,381 

Wines and Liqueurs 

.ti || 

383,273 

490,835 

273,845 

434,048 

Balt 

... owts. 

1,398,093 

4.552,207 

666,383 

715,892 

Silk, Raw ... 

... lbs. 

1,259,974 

2,328,864 

240,101 

895,568 


• The sailiee* specification of quantity is under the year 1853-54, namely, 29.518,23811 m., valued 

at £1,306,91 a. 


The increase of Indian imports by threefold from 11 millions 
sterling to 33 millions sterling within the space of 20 years is one 
of the favourite modes of demonstrating the alleged prosperity of 
these populations uuder and because of British rule. But if these 
entries of so-called merchandise be examined as to their real nature 
and be verified also by the progressive condition of the popula¬ 
tions concerned, one cannot but be shocked to think how profound¬ 
ly incapable must be those officials who befool themselves with 
pedantic sophistry like this. As for the logic of such arguing it 
is like that of the petulant official who points to the Stock Exchange 
quotations of what is believed, whether correctly or incorrectly, to 
be substantially an English guaranteed security, and then claims 
these as a demonstration of the credit accorded to the unaided 
resources of British India. 

What have been the real causes of these trebled imports of so- 
called merchandise in the twenty years after 1850 1 

The most important influences have been these:— 

I.—POLITICAL. 1st, the annexation of the Punjab ; which^ 
In the year at which the tabular statement opens was only begin¬ 
ning to have commercial effect; 2nd, the “assignment" (quaintly 
so-called) of the Nizam’s Berars; 3rd, the annexation of Pegu ; 
4th, the annexation of Oudh. 

IL— FINANCIAL, 1st, the loading of the country with poli¬ 
tical mortgage in consequenoe of a series of deficits never once 
intermitted; 2nd, the loading of the country with railway mortgage 
In virtue ef assurances which we have never fulfilled and which we 
nan never expect to make good. 

A very brief examination of the increased Imports m their * 
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details will serve to show how little their figures have to do with 
greater prosperity among the natives during the twenty yeara 
under review. 

(1.) The advance under cotton from four millions sterling worth 
to 19 millions worth has been an advance in price more than 
in quantity. It is not so much that the natives have been enabled 
to buy more clothing or better clothing, but rather that they have 
had to pay more for what they did manage to procure. (See the 
tables of quantities and values just now cited). Such increase as 
there has been in the quantity of imported piece-goods mainly 
represents not increased consumption, but merely the displacement 
of the native manufacture, especially in the newly qnnexed terri¬ 
tories. On this subject the reader is also referred to the heading 
COTTON (exports side) in the last article. 

(2.) The increase under metals from i?1,800,000 worth to 
0 ^ 4 ,600,000 worth relates chiefly to railway works and forms sim¬ 
ply the Custom House register of this deplorable waste which is 
now standing India in a dead loss of nearly two millions sterling 
a year, exclusive of interest upon the purchase-money, exclusive 
of the land bought up for the railways, exclusive of the current 
loss by exchange and of interest on the past losses by exchange, 
exclusive of these and of all the other subsidies from Government 
which are not brought on the capital accounts of the railways at all 
even when these subsidies are being most palpably defrayed out of 
debt. 

(3.) The increase in the imports of malt liquor from J?25,000 
to ^>346,000 merely records the fact that so many native sepoys 
have been displaced by so many English soldiers ; or in other words 
it records the exaction of a heavier taxation, of whose proceeds a 
less proportion than before finds its way back to the natives. The 
progress under wines and liqueurs from jf?273,OO0 worth to 
^434,000 worth bespeaks the greater amount of taxes that have 
been enforced from the natives and distributed as Ralary among 
the more numerous and the more highly paid officials in the 
newly annexed and in the older territories. 

(4.) If the English residents have been enabled to increase their 
consumption of non-Indian wine , the natives on the other hand 
have been compelled to increase their consumption of non-Indian 
salt. It would be difficult to conceive a more extraordinary 
testimony of the enrichment of a country than that which is 
figured under this head, in the importation having increased from 
1,398,000 cwfcs. in 1850-51 to 455,207 cwts. in 1870-71.* The 

* The figures of values rendered the salt, including by mistake some 
tinder the earlier years of the table moiety of the duty. The values 
are evidently erroneous. They doubt- rendered in the later yeara are meant 
lew represent the declared value of to be exclusive of the duty. 
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process described in this nearly quadrupled importation of foreign 
salt is simply this, that in India the rock of the salt mine must 
more and more fall into disuse, that in India the heat of the snu 
and the brine of the sea must more and more lapse into idleness. 
And why ? In order that an alien Government of Christian 
monotheists may have the fiscal convenience of recovering corn- 
fortably as a customs duty an impost of theirs ranging up to 
2,60(1 per cent, on prime cost on a certain necessary of life which 
under our much maligned predecessors, the Muhammadan mono¬ 
theists, was charged only 2| per cent, to Musalmans, and 5 per cent, 
to Hindus. 

' There is one instructive feature in this progressive displacement 
of an Indian product of universal consumption. If the proceeds 
of the dietary poll-tax had been spent within the country so as to 
be retained in circulation among the people from whom they were 
exacted, even this tremendous rate of duty would not have made 
the salt of India give way on its own home to a distant rival from 
Cheshire. But it is from the commercial taskmasters being 
absentees that India has been reduced to this miserable incident 
of commercial servitude. For, in the constant deportation of so 
much produce, cotton, grain, oil-seeds, &c., to England or to a cus¬ 
tomer of England, as a discharge of the tribute periodically falling 
due from India to her conquerors* the Liverpool shipowner has the 
amplest assurance of a homeward freight. Accordingly he makes an 
additional profit on the very ballast for the outward voyage, ballast 
of salt, ballast of coal, ballast of any commodity which has still a 
rival remaining to be supplanted out in India. Thus the very servi¬ 
tude of tiie country becomes the means of farther tightening the 
bondage. “A country which has to make compulsory payments to 
“ foreign countries, besides losing what it pays, loses also something 
“ more by the less advantageous terms on which it is forced to ex- 

“ change its productions for foreign commodities. The 

“ paying country has to give a higher price for all that it buys from 
“the receiving country, while the receiving country, besides 
“ receiving the tribute, obtains the exportable produce of the tri- 
“ butary country at a lower price.” Verily, the curse of the poor is 
their poverty. 

Conversely, the boating craft of the rivers and the bullock- 
carts on the roads are comiDg to be employed mainly in carrying 
down raw produce from the interior to the seaports and in either 
returning empty or else bringing back a paltry freight of Stych 
wares like salt, clothing, or other last necessaries of mere existence 
as will displace some country produce or manufacture from its 
own bazaars. On Borne rapid rivers (so inexorable are the conditions 
of taxation in the upper valleys), the boats never return at all but 
are broken up for firewood at the end of tbeir one voyage. And 
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then a department of forest rangers is instituted to teach or compel 
the natives to conserve their timber ! A consideration of this one¬ 
sidedness of Indian trade (with the Mersey ships returning home 
full, and the Ganges boats returning all but empty) would throw 
considerable light on the portentous shortness of Indian Railway 
earnings. But such a range of foresight is certainly not to be 
expected from the men who actually dream that State Railways 
here can be made to pay by cheapening in transit some moiety of 
the cost of salt,—that cost which is made thus prodigious by the very 
necessity to defray the dead loss on snch enterprises as these very 
railways themselves. This is very much as if the population of 
London were to be compelled to take their water from Dartmoor 
and to pay farther an ad valorem duty of many hundred per cent., 
were then to be invited to avail themselves of water tanks on 
the Great Western trains, and were also to be required to pay up 
the defective dividends of that Company's original stock, all by way 
of cheapening their water-supply l Among the many charming 
episodes of the Godavery Works there are few more exquisite than 
Sir Richard Temple's suggestion that the Government steamers 
would contribute materially to defray their own cost, in that they 
would use up the jungle for fuel and so prepare the wilderness, 
for human habitation t 

Turning, however, from the authors to the victims of such mis¬ 
conduct, let each man commune seriously with his own conscience 
on the miseries which we are inflicting on others, and the self-con¬ 
tradictory perplexities which we are imposing on ourselves by 
a system of government flagrantly immoral in its origin and 
dangerously unsound in its constitution. “ Behold, our hands 
“ are defiled with blood, and our fingers with iniquity. Our 
M works are works of iniquity aud the act of violence is in. 
“ our hands. Our thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ; wasting 
“ and destruction are in our paths. The way of peace we know 
“ not, and there is no judgment in our goings ; we have made us 
“ crooked paths; whosoever goeth therein shall not know peace. 

“ We wait for light, but behold obscurity ; for brightness, but we 
“ walk in darkness. We grope for the wall as the blind, and wo 
“ grope as if we had no eyes : we stumble at noon-day as in the 
“ night; we are in desolate places as dead men.’' Pressed and 
embarrassed by the remonstrances of Cholera Commissions on the 
continent of Europe we appoiut sanitary officers out here to deal 
with the epidemic mortality of the native populations and especi¬ 
ally to protect those sickly regiments of our own countrymen 
which are relegated to our fatal cantonments. But it is those very 
taxes of ours, taxes on crops, taxes on food, taxes on justice, taxes 
on every thing aud every body (taxes even which we have to 
augment in order to pay these new doctors themselves), it is 

1 £ 
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those very taxes which help to breed the epidemics, for they 
leave to the multitudinous patients an insufficient fare of food, 
always coarse and iunutritious and often seasoued with an earth- 
salt vilely impure. With their chloride of sodium hosts of human 
beings are compelled by us to swallow sulphate of soda and sul¬ 
phate of magnesia. In other words we compel them to season 
their miserable diet of millet and pulse with a condiment which 
is largely made up of Glauber’s salt and Epsom salt, and then we 
wonder why those jungly wretches should be so shockingly un¬ 
healthy. We practically compel the people to smuggle and then 
we exclaim against their demoralisation and proceed to raise farther 
police. We make it impossible for the people to economise tbeir 
fish supply ' by salting and curing, and then we rail at their waste¬ 
fulness and proceed to appoint an Inspector-General of fishermen. 
We perpetrate scandals with the right baud and then we employ 
the left to undo them. Nay we resemble rather that bashaw 
who, having eaten the peasants out of house and home, proceeded 
to charge them extra piastres for the wear and tear of bis teeth. 

Before closing this dynamical examination of Indian exports and 
before entering on the consideration of bullion currency and prices, 
I shall adduce one or two typical examples of those operations 
by which India is being systematically exploited for the sole benefit 
of English commerce. 

There m a line of telegraph through Persia, called the Indo- 
European, which was constructed for the express purpose of minis¬ 
tering to Anglo-Indian trade and government. The cost of cons¬ 
truction was not less than a million sterling, all of which was charged 
to India. Of course the usual Anglo-Indian prospect was put forth 
that the outlay would prove reproductive, and of course that pro¬ 
phecy has had the usual Anglo-Indian' fulfilment. Why was not 
England required to contribute towards an enterprise of which her 
merchants and officials were to reap the whole or the bulk of the 
profits ? 

Again look at those commercial missions of recent years, as 
ridiculous in tbeir results as they were objectionable in tbeir pro¬ 
jection. For example in 1868, a year of vast deficit, a costly 
official mission, including a delegate from the English Chamber 
of Commerce at Rangoon, was sent beyond the Irrawaddy to “ tap ” 
Eastern Burmah and Western China. Even now an avant-courier 
of British commerce paid out of Indian taxes continues to be located 
at Bbame, far beyond our domiuious, with extra-territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion, like a writer of a factory, and is keeping watch and ward over 
this aspiration of “ opening out" the country. In 1870, a year of 
niteuBe distress culminating in terrible mortality, auother official 
mission,including an English tea planter from Kangra, was equipped 
t the cost of the over-taxed Hindus, but in the interest mainly of 
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English cotton spinners in Lancashire and of English tea planters 
in the Himalayas, and it was sent to prospect for exports and im¬ 
ports beyond the Iudus, over mountain passes higher than Mont 
Blanc and through a country which in one region extending over 
seven days’ journey yielded “ not a stick of fuel nor a blade of green 
grass. ” Even now an English official maintained at the inevitable 
cost of the Indian tax-payer continues to exercise far away in 
Ladakh a jurisdiction which in extra-territoriality resembles rather 
the function of a consul in the ancient age of theology and con¬ 
quest, than that of a consul in the nascent regime of science and 
iudustry. Yet so little of “ a vent" either for piece-goods or for 
tea or for any other commodity whatsoever was after all.to be found 
in those far regions of swampy cane brakes beyond the Irrawaddy, 
aud of Alpine Saharas beyond the Indus, that the two missions had 
much ado to escape starvation. Before the start of the missions 
the most sanguine, but as the event proved, the most gratuitous 
assurances had been proclaimed about the welcome that was 
to be expected from the potentates and peoples beyond the 
frontier. Yet, in each case as the mission went forward there 
came back “the most damning reports” about “intrigues of 
chiefs,” “villainous underhand procedure” and so on. When 
the costly official caravans did at last get back to our terri¬ 
tory after effecting the most contemptible failures, some kind of 
propitiation had to be made to secure the “prestige” (always prestige) 
of the English in Asia and the extra-territorial rights of English 
Christians going forth among Paynims. Originally the friendly 
powers had been represented as eager to welcome the missions, but 
now they had to be moved to take action against certain satraps of 
theirs for slackness in obeying those requisitions for provender that 
had to be issued by our commercial travellers, for it appeared that 
without these somewhat uncommercial transactions no progress 
was possible, notwithstanding all the resources waiting to be 
“ tapped" which had previously been ascribed to those regions.* 

“ The political order of its [the East India Company’s] politi- 
' cal service,” said Burke, “is carried on upon a mercantile plan and 
'mercantile principles. In fact the East India Company is a 
'State in the disguise of a merchant. Its whole service is a sys- 
' tem of public offices in the disguise of a counting-house. Accor- 
* dingly the external order and series of the services, as I observed, 

' is commercial; the principal, the inward, the real is almost en- 

tirely political.” 

When I consider all the company-mongering of the last twenty 
years at the expense of the natives of India; when I consider 

* See the Parliamentary Papers on Mr. Commissioner Forsyth’s mission 
Major Sladcn’s mission to Ohamo, and to Yarkand. 
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the persistence in seeking, the success in obtaining, and the 
rigour in, enforcing guarantees of interest, and subsidies of capital 
for railway schemes, for canal schemes* and for heaven knows 
what other schemes all ensuring a profit for the Christian pro¬ 
moters, but at the entire risk of the miserable heathens; when 
I consider the pressure which the Anglo-Indian interests always 
can and often do bring to bear on the India Office in London ; 
when I think of the parliamentary influence wielded by the 
shareholding and fundholding mortgagees of Indian industry; 
when 1 consider the scandalous indecency of members of the gua¬ 
ranteed directorates beiug allowed to audit and vote on substanti¬ 
ally their own private personal concerns ex parte in the parliamen¬ 
tary tribunal: when 1 consider all these and other similar ini¬ 
quities, 1 cannot but renew the comparison of Burke with only an 
inversion of the attitudes, I oannot but pronounce that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is a merchant in the disguise of a State, that its 
whole service is a system of counting-houses iu the disguise of 
public offices. 

JAMES GEODES. 

Err a TDM, —In the January number, page 164, 2nd paragraph, before 
“ Epidemic " and “ Endemic ■ read “ disease.” 



Art. VII.-THE INDIAN WHEAT. 

Official Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Contributions 
from India to the Loudon Exhibition of 1862. 

T HE original native country of the Indian wheat has not been 
ascertained. Dr. Royle thinks that it is probably indigenous 
to Central Asia. There are some who think that wheat is a 
native of Asia and Africa. The highest- limit to its cultiva¬ 
tion in the southern slope of the Himalaya is .13,000 to 
15,000 feet. Although the cultivation />f wheat, which must 
have commenced on high land, has been gradually extended 
to the different parts of India, it grows best where the winter 
is intense. In the Rig Veda we meet with notices of cultivated 
and fertile land, water courses for the purposes of irrigation, and 
oxeu forming “ a team of four yoked together,” which shows that 
ploughing in those days was deeper and performed in less time. 
Max Miiller(in his “Chips,” Vol. II.) says that “wheat was known 
under the name of ‘ sueta* meaning ‘white.*” In the Ramayan 
mention is made of “the finest cakes of sifted wheat,** and allusions 
to this grain are also to be found in the Agni, Brahma and other 
Puranas. Wheaten cakes and wheat have been discovered in the 
excavation of a Buddhist monastery in Sarnath.* It is therefore 
evident that the Brahmins and the Buddhists consumed the article. 
Although wheat was cultivated in India from remote times, we are 
inclined to think that the cultivation and consumption of barley 
were larger, because it does not exhaust the soil so much as wheat, 
yields more laigely, and occupies less time on the field. For this 
reason barley is frequently mentioned in Hindu works. During 
the heroic age barley was likewise the principal food in Greece. 
In other ancient countries the cultivation of wheat was large and 
successful. Herodotus speaking of Chaldea says, “ In grain it is so 
plentiful as to yield commonly two-hundredfold, and when the 
production is at the greatest, three-hundredfold. The blade of 
the wheat plant and of the barley is often four fingers in breadth.” 
Theophrastus says that “ in Babylon the wheat fields are mown 
twice and then fed off with beasts to keep down the luxuriance of 
the leaf; otherwise the plant does not run to ear. When this is 
done, the return in lands that are well cultivated is fiftyfold; 
while in those that are well farmed, it is a hundredfold/’ 

In Egypt wheat was cultivated before the departure of the 
Israelites as stated in the Exodus. The wheat found in the tomb 


* Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1854. 
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of the time of the Pharoahs, was sown in England and pro¬ 
duced excellent nutritious crops. In Greece “ bread was made 
of many other grains besides wheat and barley.’" Athens was the 
centre of commerce. It imported corn, as the quantity of wheat 
which was grown in Greece was not equal to its consumption. 
Plutarch in his Morals (Vol. III.) says, “Now barley is weaker than 
wheat, therefore it affords but little nourishment,” and therefore “a 
fat and deep soil fruitful of wheat and a lean soil of barley/’ The 
Romans appear to have paid greater attention to agriculture. Pliny 
commenting on Virgil says,—'“ Wheat the later it is reaped, the 
better it lasts, the sooner it is reaped, the fairer the sample. Mommsen 
says, “ their,.(Romans) husbandry was mainly occupied with the cul¬ 
ture of the cereals. The usual grain was spelt* (far), but different 
kinds of pulse, roots and vegetables were cultivated. Possibly the 
Carthagenian planters in Sicily served as models to the oldest 
Roman landlords; but, perhaps, even the appearance of wheat 
in husbandry by the side of spelt, which Varro places about the 
period of the Decemvirs, was connected with that altered system 
of management.” In Rome barley given to military men was 
evidently considered a mark of punishment. Plutarch states that 
Marcellus finding that his army had suffered a defeat ordered 
that " barley instead of wheat” should be given to those who had 
turned their backs. 

The cultivation of wheat in Great Britain was limited for several 
centuries, and its consumption during the middle ages was confiued 
to the higher orders. 

From the scattered notices of travellers and others it appears that 
the cultivation of wheat in India has been continued throughout. 

Appolonius of Tyana, who came here about the first half of the 
Christian era notices “ wheat stalks like reeds in a place fifteen days’ 
journey from the Ganges." The Periplus, is not clear in saying :— 
“ A small part of the Indies produces plenty of corn. The sea coast 
from Scinde to Guzerat produces abundance of corn. The port 
of Nelkunda imports corn ouly for the use of ship’s companies. 
The merchants don't sell it." In Reuaudots Ancient India and 


China (9tli century) we find the following notice :—“Rice is the 
most cpmmon food of the Indians who eat no wheat.” 


Thomas in his Military Memoirs (1793-1801) speaking of the 
Punjab, states that “ it produces in the greatest abundance sugar- 
eaue, wheat, barley, &c.” 

Coder the Mogul Government the lands of Oude were divided 


into three classes 


1st class giving ... 18 mds. = 1,476lbs. 

2nd „ „ ... 12 „ = 984 „ 

3rd „ „ ... 8 „ 35srs. = 726 „ 




Called also German Wheat. 
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averaging 12 maunds 38 seers, and the price was 12 dams a maund, 
or 90 seers a rupee. The average produce of wheat in India in the 
middle of the 17th century was 1,155 lbs, per acre. The Dewaa 
Pusoud says that wheat grows well without irrigation on the 
Deher and Jheel land. It is “ a rubee or winter crop sown in 
Kartic, reaped in Bysak, requires three ploughings: quantity 
of seed to be sown on a biggah is ten seers, the yield per brggah 
two to three maunds, and the extent of irrigation five or six times.” 
Ancient India suffered from famines alluded to in the Ramayan 
and the relief was in charms and incantations. In the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries there were severe famines. Neither Jehangiruor 
Aurungzebe could alleviate the suffering of the people, although we 
believe they did all that their intellect could suggest. The years 
of succeeding severity and famine were 1733, 1744,1752, 1770, 
1783, 1787, 1790, 1803, 1813, 1819, 1826, 1833, 1837,1861, and 
1866. The famines of 1770,1787, 1833 and 1865 affected Bengal 

In Akbar’s time a rupee would buy 115 lbs, or 2 maunds 
35 seers. The highest price at which it sold in Delhi from 1763 to 
1835 was in 1783, when its price was six seers per rupee. In 
1795-96 it sold at 70 seers per rupee ; from 1820 to 1852 the prices 
fell from 25 to 37 seers, although 1839-40 was a period of scarcity. 
But from 1852 to 1870 the prices rose from 37 to 16 seers, which 
is clearly attributable to the famines of 1861 aud 1866. 

The policy of the Government when there was scarcity or 
famine was different in early times. On the lOtb October 1791 
an embargo was laid, aud it was re-enacted on the 29th October 
1792. On the 16th September 1803 the Government again pro¬ 
hibited the export of grain, and directed the re-landing of all grain 
on any vessel in the Hooghly or any other part of Bengal., Ou the 
27th of the same mouth the Government advertised a bounty 011 
the grain imported from Bengal to Benares, Allahabad,Cawnpore, or 
Futtyghur. On the 27th October 1803 the Government permitted 
the exportation of graiu from Bengal to any British port. Ou the 
27th June 1804, the Goverumeut advertised that it would give a 
bounty of Rs. 10 per 100 maunds on grain exported to Chittagong. 
On the 14th January 1804, the Government encouraged the ex¬ 
portation of rice from Bengal to Madras by offering the price of] 10 
pagodas for Madras Garces for cargo rice of good quality. We 
thiuk it well to observe that the cargo rice as now understood means 
three-fourths rice and oue-fourth paddy, which is made in Burmah 
but unknown to the Calcutta market. The cargo rice then must 
have meant uncleaned rice. On the 18th February 1760, the Gov¬ 
ernment prohibited the export of grain except to Madras which 
was suffering from scarcity. Ou the 28th July 1761, the Govern¬ 
ment took steps to buy grain in the markets of Lukypoor, Kissea- 
gungc aud Dacca. 
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On the 26th March 1787, Mr. Dexter established in Calcutta “a 
mill for grinding Hour, being the first of the kind ever known in 
Bengal.’' We believe the number of persons in Bengal living 
on rice is larger than those living on wheat, but the extended culti¬ 
vation of the latter and the facilities for making flour have led to 
the introduction of band-made bread, constituting the chief evening 
meal in a large number of Bengali families. In Calcutta and 
contiguous places the hand-made bread eaten by the Bengalis is 
thinner and not so nutritious as the chapatis of the up-country 
Hindus. A late Governor-General while travelling up the country 
gladly took several chapatis, and His Excellency liked them so 
much that* he lost no time in mentioning to his Aide-de-Catnp 
that at breakfast he eat no less thao four clwprasis !' 

In 1822 Morecroft brought to the notice of the Government 
the Hussoora wheat and the wheat of Ladak, which he thought 
might he cultivated in Great Britain and the Cape to advantage. 

In 1837 Mr. Henry Kirke tried the celestial barley or Tartarian 
wheat in the Dhoon, where it succeeded. Each ear was found to 
contain 87 to 96 grains and “ made a delicious flour.” The Goorka 
sepoys found that it filled “ their stomachs better than a seer of 
aUa made from wheat.” In Yule’s edition of Marco Polo's 
Travels we find that the good wheat and the huskles3 barley 
which is like wheat are grown in Budak&han, Ladak, and the 
contiguous hill countries. The huskless barley is in reality not 
huskless, for “when ripe it bursts the husk.” There are six 
varieties of this barley, and the kind sent to England as Tarta¬ 
rian wheat was one of the kinds of barley. In 1843 Mr Thomas 
Toanochy tried the Egyptian wheat in Bolundshahr, and although 
the weather was unfavourable “ the ears were considered very fine 
and well grown,” and the quality very superior, resembling the 
Gungagelly grown from Rajmahal to Patna and those imported 
into England from the Mediterranean and Odessa. 

I 11 the same year Colonel Ouseley grew some kinds of wheat in 
Hoshungabad ; and tlie report on the Gungagelly and Dooda des¬ 
criptions by the Agri-Horticultural Society of India was favour¬ 
able. 

In 1848, Mr. W. H. Smith of Bareilly sent several samples of 
wheat to the - Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
out of which the Cabul wheat was considered the best and most 
suited for the English market. 

In the same year Dr. Royle reported on the soft and hard 
wheats of the Nerbudda “ as the finest specimens in the Loudon 
market, and the soft wheat valued at from four to five and six shil¬ 
lings above the highest prices of the day. They weighed 64 lbs. to 
the bushel.” J. James and Sons reported that “ the soft Tcssee 
wheat is certainly the most valuable, inasmuch that it would be 
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available for a miller’s purposes in larger proportions without 
any mixture, the colour being specially excellent.” 

In 1847, Baboo Mutty Lail Seal came forward to get for the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India wheat seed from 
the Cape and Launceston or Sydney, and offered to distribute the 
quantity that might be placed in his hands in Behar and Upper 
India, with directions to conduct the experiments properly that 
fine and soft kinds might he largely grown. As no report was made 
by Baboo Mutty Lall Seal, it is difficult to trace what the results 
were, but from some of the above extracts, it will be evident that 
good wheat was being already grown in some parts of India, The 
wheat grown in several districts of Lower Bengal is o£an inferior 
kind. Good wheat appears from Colgong to Upper India, and to 
the west in Guzerat and Scinde. In the North it is grown with 
barley. In the South the cultivation of the article is limited. la 
Madras the area for food grain is 20 millions, against four millions 
of acres for other products. Of the grain cultivated wheat forms an. 
insignificant portion. In Mysore only 9,000 acres arc devoted to 
the cultivation of this article. The cost of cultivation on chur 
lands is less as it requires no irrigation. In Bombay it is chiefly 
grown above the ghats in the Deccan, Kandeish, Carnatic, and 
Guzerat. Of' the six varieties grown in Bombay, the Bukhshi and 
Davod give very superior flour. In 1843, the cost of the Broach 
wheat was estimated at Rs. 11-9-3 per biggah, or Rs. 23*2-6 per 
acre. The wheat was shipped to Knglaud. According to the 
Broker’s report, it was similar to what was growu at Smyrna. It 
weighed 62 lbs. per bushel. The result of the shipment was, how¬ 
ever, not encouraging. 

In 1847, the question of importing Indian wheat was 
revived by the Court of Directors, and the attention of the 
Government was directed to the resources of the North-Western 
Provinces. Cawnpore then produced 2,841,712 maunds, giving 
eight maunds per Jurabee biggah, the whole of which was grown 
on the level plains or table lauds. It was found that wherever 
watering was necessary, wheat was sown broadcast, and where 
irrigation was not required, it was sown in drills. The selling 
prices were 30 to 32 rupees for the best. In Goruckpore the quan¬ 
tity grown was 7,669,000 maunds, and the selling prices were 51 
seers per rupee. This enquiry led to the collection of much statisti¬ 
cal information as to the cost and yield per biggah, but the varia¬ 
tions in its measurements in the different districts did not give the 
totals in comparative order. The Government has since adopted 
the plan of making all calculations according to the acre equal to 
three biggahs and eight chuckas. As to the yield of wheat in 
the North-Western Provinces, Captain Tuokett’s 2,000 experi¬ 
ments give 1,046 tbs. per aero. The results of subsequent ex per i- 

2 A 
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meats average 1,546 lbs. on irrigated, and 850 ibs. on dry lands. 
The average produce per acre in the Central Provinces in 1867-68 
was 405 lbs., and in 1868-69 351 lbs. Mr, Grant estimates the 
average yield in the Nerbudda Valley at 492 ibs. per acre, the 
seed corn being 123 ibs. In Bombay it is about 1,200 ibs. 

In the Punjab under the Sikh administration wheat sold at 
one rupee per maund in the large cities. During the early adminis¬ 
tration of the British Government the price came down consider¬ 
ably. Subsequently the price was higher than when famine raged 
in the Worth-Western Provinces. There has been a steady increase, 
which is accounted for by the increased demand and the opening out 
of new markets. In 1854-56 it was ascertained that of the whole 
population two-thirds were agriculturists, and of the spring crops 
wheat forms more than 60 per cent. The yield per acre is 1,3941bs., 
or 17 maunds. In the North-Western Provinces the completion of 
the different irrigation works is supposed to have extended the 
area of the cultivation of the food articles, but from the returns 
of 1867-68 to 1869-70, the extension has been more in sugar and 
indigo than in wheat. Although the falling off in the cultivation 
of wheat was 214,333 acres, yet the wheat crop was three times 
larger than rice or barley crops ; and was estimated at one-half of 
the other food crops. No enquiry has, we believe, been made as 
to the increase or decrease of the area of the wheat cultivation. 
While it continues dear and jowra and bajra are cheaper, the 
inference is that either the production has decreased or the con¬ 
sumption and export have increased. At one time the nett culti¬ 
vation charge was taken at Rs, 17 per acre. In 1846-47 the 
average land tax was Rs. 1-12-11 per acre. 

We shall now give the opinion of the judges on the Indian 
wheat submitted at the different Exhibitions. At the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851 in London we do not observe that the Indian 
wheat was well spoken of, but the Victoria was considered the best, 
and so was the one grown in Spain, although this was not accessi¬ 
ble. At the London Exhibition of 1862 several Indian samples 
were sent The remarks of the judges are as follows :—" Four kinds 
of wheat are grown in Oude, called “ Safeda/' “ Morilwah” (which 
is armless), “ Samodhab,” and “ Latpia.” The first two are the best 
kinds and they generally sell from 16 to 40 seers per rupee, accord¬ 
ing to the abundance of the season. The other two kinds are 
those most generally sown, and they sell for 18 to 45 seers per 
rupee. When the wheat crops are from four to six inches high, 
they are irrigated once, and then a second time when it begins to 
flower. It is grown on heavy soils, and generally near the 
banks of rivers. On the Sumbulpore wheat the judges say— 
“ The flour made from it is excellent, as is the bread.” On 
the Jubbulpore wheat they say—“This beautiful wheat is pro- 
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duced in the Jubbulpore, Nursingpore, and Hoshnngabad dis¬ 
tricts all along the railway to Bombay.” At the .Exhibition held 
in Calcutta in 1864, the judges say—“ The exhibition of wheat was 
very good and the best wheat came from Benares.” In 3867 
there was an Exhibition at Agra; the report of the jury was 
that “ the show of wheat, barley and rice was particularly good," 
and that the best samples of whearb came from Hoshungabad, 
Furruckabad, and Etwah districts. In 1865 there was an 
Exhibition in the Central Provinces. The judges observe that 
“ there were some first-rate samples of wheat, although they were 
not so numerous as might have been expected ” The wheat of the 
Nerbudda Valley “ was of the most superior kind.”.. At the Ex¬ 
hibition held in 1866 wheat was exhibited from eleven districts, 
but that from Hoshungabad was the best. At the Punjab Exhibi¬ 
tion “ there were twelve samples of the red, and sixty-two of the 
white.” The Yasin from Kashmir “was remarkably good.” Next 
to it was the Sbahpur of “ particularly fine grain." 

The Indian wheat has a larger amount of nitrogenous matter, 
viz., 13 42, than bajra, jowra, rice or ruggee. It yields the largest 
albumen, viz., 14*67, and starch and oily matter 71'66. The per¬ 
centage of gluteu in the wheat of Europe averages 22'5, of Asia 
216, of North America 213, of Africa 22, of South Africa 17*9, 
of Australia, 16 to 18. It is supposed that the Indian wheat 
“ contains three times as much gluten as English wheat” The 
results of this enquiry by Professor Harris which we look for with 
much interest will establish the future of the Indian wheat, 

The descriptions of wheat which generally sell in the Calcutta 
market are the Pegu or Benares, Dooda Gungajelly, Jumali, and 
Dooda Jumali. GuDgagelly and Jumali of inferior qualities are 
grown in the low districts of Bengal where there is no intense cold. 
The yield of flour from these kinds of wheat is as follows 
Pegu about 30 seers of flour and 8 seers bran. 

Dooda, 31 M n 7 ,, 

Jumali, 27£ ,, » 9 » 

Pegu and Dooda sometimes give 75 per cent, flour and 25 per 
cent. bran. There is no strength in the other kinds. Dooda is not 
equal to the Cape, Australian, or Trieste wheat. There is a loss of 
about 8 per cent, in cleaning Pegu and Dooda, and 10 per cent, 
in Jumali. 

The Trieste is the best flour, and the difference in quality between 
the Trieste and Dooda is 50 per cent. The Cape stands next to 
Trieste. The Trieste costs 30 rupees per barrel of I941bs., and the 
Cape 22 rupees. The cause of the inferiority of the Indian wheat 
is that it is not properly washed, dried and kiln-dried, nor is the 
flour properly ground and dressed. Gungajelly is not ground into 
flour, but is only used for soojee with Dooda or Jumali. 
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It does not appear from the list of exports to Great Britain that 
wheat or other grain was exported to that country in 1816. 

Previous to 1823-24 the export of wheat to Great Britain was un¬ 
important. In 1851-52 the total export of wheat from Calcutta was. 
2,57,153 maunds, but none to Great Britain. In 1855-5.6 the export 
to Great Britain was 4,99,496 maunds, and up to 1863 the ex¬ 
port fell off. It is notewortlt}' that the export of Wheat and Bice to 
Great Britain increases whenever the food crops there are deficient. 

The total export of wheat and of that to Great Britain from 
1863-64 is as follows :— 



Total mds. of which to Great Britain mds. 

1863-64 

... 3,63,117 

91 ••• 

52,795 

1864-65 

' ... 3,95,856 

91 ••• 

4,084 

1865-66 

... 2,23,252 

19 ••• 


1866-67 

... 98,086 

99 • 


1867-68 

... 4,29,461 

99 

1,85,594 

1868-69 

... 2,49,971 

If ••• 

49,923 

18'59-70 

82,820 

91 • " * 


1870-71 

... 4,51,629| 

» 

86,490 

1871-72 

... 5,23,029 

99 "• 

2,90,150 

Wheat formerly was shipped to 

Mauritius and 

Bourbon, more 

specially 

when there was a failure 

of the crop at the Cape, but 


those two islands now receive regular supplies from Australia, the 
Gulf; and sometimes from Bombay and Kurrachee. The ship¬ 
ment of the Indian wheat to England at one time was not consider¬ 
ed safe, because it was thought that it could not stand the long pas¬ 
sage ; although a shipment of wheat from Calcutta to Australia 
was made some years ago, and it was landed iu good condition. 
This fact proves that if the wheat were carefully dried and stored 
after being reaped, it could stand a Joug passage. The shipment 
of wheat in sailing vessels to Great Britain has been with reference 
to its demand, and of late the Greek houses have been steadily 
shipping it to England ; which accounts for the export in 1871-72 
"being the largest ever known since 1856-57, although it was in a 
great measure influenced by the deficient harvest in England. The 
question of the long passage does not however apply, as the open¬ 
ing of the Suez Canal and the regular employment of steamers 
and iron ships will bring wheat sooner to England. The prices 
here, however, have been high, and are as follows:— 

1868. 1869. . 1870. 


Seers per rupee. 
Central Provinces ... 14* 
Lower Bengal ... 22* 
N.-W. Provinces ... 22 
Punjab ... 20 & 

... ... 26 


Seers per rupee. 

, Seers per rupee. 

14 

12* 

14* 

14 

13f 

12 

11* 

15* 

132 

18f 
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In Bengal the prices from April 1870 to March 1871 are as fol¬ 
lows :—highest 0 and lowest 29 seers of 80 tolah weight per 
rupee. In the South Marhatta the price iu 1870 was per lb. # 
while in'1852 the price was 1 d. 

In 1870-71 the prices of wheat were higher in the North- 
Western Provinces, “ owing to exports and indifferent autumnal 
seasons.” In January 1870, wheat sold at Peshawur at Rs. 2-4, and 
in other places at Rs. 3-13 to Rs. 4-7 per maund. 

The prices of wheat as given in the Gazette of India for the 
secoud-half of February 1873, are as follows 

Seer?. C. Seers. C. 


Madras 

19 districts highest 

6 

5 

lowest 15 

9 

per rupee. 

Bombay 

29 

19 

99 

7 

5 

ft 

15 

*.9 

19 

Bengal, Western 

6 

99 

99 

10 

0 

99 

IS 

0 

99 

„ Central 

12 

!> 

19 

6 

0 

99 

20 

50 

99 

,, Eastern 

10 

19 

99 

8 

0 

99 

19 

0 

99 

Behaf 

10 

>9 

19 

11 

0 

99 

13 

0 

19 

Orissa 

3 

t 9 

99 

12 

0 

99 

15 

75 

19 

Chula Nagporo 

4 

99 

9 9 

10 

0 

99 

15 

0 

9V 

Assam and adjacent Hills... 

7 

•9 

9 9 

10 

0 

99 

18 

0 

9 » 

N.-W. Provinces 

35 

If 

99 

11 

87 

99 

23 

6 

99 

Punjab 

32 

9 f 

• 9 

14 

81 

99 

23 

32 

91 

Oudn 

12 

If 

If 

11 

1 

f 9 

17 

5 

99 

Central Provinces 

19 

If 

9f 

11 

2 

91 

49 

0 

II 

Hyderabad Assigned 

3 

19 

99 

11 

1 

99 

14 

9 

99 

Mysore and Coorg 

9 

ft 

» 

7 

8 

19 

11 

0 

ft 

Kajpootana ... 

10 

>9 

ft 

11 

75 

ft 

17 

50 

99 

Central India ... 

4 

ft 

ft 

11 

50 

>1 

18 

75 

99 


The maximum and minimum rates given above clearly prove 
want of sufficient traffic between the different districts and the 
high price of the article generally. The seer in some places is 
as defined in Act XXXI. of 1871, audio some a seer of 80 tolahs. 

The experiments of Mr. Halsey in the North-Western Provinces 
in 1871 are deserving of notice. They were two—one in Bundel- 
khund and one in Cawnpore. Of the wheat grown one weighed per 
bushel 64 lbs., against 63 lbs. in England, and the average yield of 
one was 20 bushels, against 33 in England. 

The average yield of wheat per acre in the European countries 
ascertained some years ago is as follows 

Ireland ... ... 26 bushels. 

Do. ... ... 30 to 40 do. high farming. 

England and Scotland ... 28 do. 

Do. ... ... 44 do. high farming. 

Belgium ... ... 21 do. 

France ... ... 14 do. 

Russia ... ... 17 do. 

Silesia ••• 10 do. 

Austria ... ... 15 to 16 da 

The average weight of a bushel of good wheat is 58} lbs,, yield¬ 
ing an average yield of Hour of 131bs. 
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The supply to Great Britain is estimated at the following propor¬ 
tions :— 


United States 

%%% 

... 35 per cent. 

Germany ... 


••• 20 ,, 

Russia 

• •• 

... 17 „ - 

France 

• •• 

... 12 „ 

Egypt 

• •• 

... 6 „ 

Other countries 

• • • 

Total 

... 10 M 

... 100 „ 

The average prices 
llows:—' 

of wheat in 

England and Wales are 

8. d. 

1840-44 


... 57 10 per quarter. 

1845-49 


... 54 0 

1850-44 


... 48 9 

1845-59 


... 57 8 

1860-64 


... 49 9 

1865-69 


... 53 9 

1870 


... 46 11 

1871 


... 56 8 „ 


We desire to urge on the Department of Agriculture the necessity 
of making close enquiries as to the growth and extension of the 
cultivation of this grain and other cereals. We need not point 
out that epidemic and endemic diseases arise from the use of 
diseased grain. The Government of India has already admitted 
the necessity of effecting improvements by introducing seeds of a 
“superior character/’ We sincerely hope that the Department 
of Agriculture will direct its best efforts to this desideratum. 
Our impression is that cotton has in some places supplanted wheat, 
and unless the price of cotton be low again, the agriculturists will 
not take to the cereals. We have very little doubt that in Lower 
Bengal jute and seeds have displaced rice to some extent; and the 
high price of the latter compared with what it was twenty years 
ago can only be accounted for by larger local consumption and ex¬ 
port or diminished production. The repeal of the export duty on 
wheat by the Viceroy on the 4th January 1873, will necessarily in¬ 
crease its export to the ports where it can be exported with profit. 
But will the prices admit of increased exportation unless they 
decline 1 Things must take their natural course. We must, 
however, not lose sight of some important facts. After the repeal 
of the corn laws the production of grain in Great Britain was larger. 
During the decade after 1851 the average growth of wheat was about 
three millions of quarters less. The average annual importation 
of wheat and Hour was 8,296,000 quarters in 1871 against 5,030,000 
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quarters in 1861. The population of Great Britain was 31,610,000 
in 1871 against 29,070,000 in 1861. The average price since the 
repeal of the corn laws may be taken at 53s. per quarter—which is 
50 per cent, higher than the price which ruled during the first 27 
years of the last century. The yield of wheat in all the wheat-ex¬ 
porting countries, according to the latest returns, is decreasing. In 
Prussia the yield is 2$to3| instead of quarters per acre. In 
America, Canada, Austria, Germany, and Spain “from one-half to 
one-third less than of England.” The prices of guano and other 
manures have risen 50 to 63 per cent. In England the guano re¬ 
quired for an acre of wheat costs 40 shillings, and the soil of Great 
Britain for the food articles requires restoration, while thecultiva- 
iton of the succulents can be carried on at much Ipss cost. This 
state of things is on the whole favourable to the Indian wheat, but 
it must be laid down at a figure to ensure a ready and advantageous 
sale. We believe the descriptions of wheat exported to Europe 
from Calcutta are the Dooda and Gungajelly. Their present 
prices are Rs. 3-6 and Rs. 3-2 per bazar maund respectively. 
The charges here are about 13 and on the other side 6 per cent. 
Freights range as follow —vid Cape 55s. to 65s., vid Canal 
60s. to 70s. per ton of 20 cwt. nett. The descriptions of 
wheat for sale in the Bombay markets are the Kurachee, 
Bausy, Pisi (from Jubbulporej Kanthapota (from ditto), Ghaty 
(up-country), and Kundwa. Prices on the 4th March 1873 are 
Rs. 18 to Rs 38 per candy, or 251 to 26 Bombay maunds of 
2Slbs. each. Another matter deserving of the attention of the 
Department is the utilisation of the straw, which in this country is 
given to the cattle; while in England it is plaited and applied 
to various economic uses, viz., making hats, bonnets, ornamental 
works, in which Madagascar, China, and Japan compete, and 
likewise establish an important branch of industry. 



Art. IX.—A REPLY TO CAPTAIN OSBORN ON THE 
INDIAN POLICY OF POSITIVISM.* 


{Independent Section.) 


T HERE are certain inaccuracies which I purpose to correct 
in Captain Osborn’s criticism in the October number of the 
Calcutta Review. 


He opens with the usual invective against the tyrannical and 
coercive nature of the whole Positive method. He is greatly 
in favour of something or other which he calls liberty, and lie 
denounces as despotic priestcraft a system in which universal 
suffrage, plebiscites, the ballot, and the electioneering majorities 
of the hour are held in very little esteem. For he has a good 
deal in common with that American according to whom the 
earth revolves on her axis once in the twenty-four hours " sub- 
“ jeck to the constitootion of the U-nited States. ” 

With regard to the arrogance thus complained of, there is just as 
much arrogance and no more in the principles of Positivism as there 
is in the theorems of mathematics. This or that particular man 
perceives and accepts them or he does not. But his assent does 
not constitute, his dissent does not invalidate, either the theorem 


or the system. For in this respect there is in neither case any 
scope for choice, for free will, for liberty of opinion, for right of 
private judgment, in short for that which Captain Osborn claims 
as individualism. But if the proposition that " two and two make 
four whether you choose it or no ” is really tyrannical, then Posi¬ 
tivism, of which mathematics forms the fundamental constituent, 
cannot be acquitted of that very same charge. 

One does not argue with a man whether he will or will , 
not assent to the binomial theorem. All that the mathe¬ 


matician will care for is that the terms of the proposition be 
not inaccurately quoted. In like manner I am to correct cer¬ 
tain errors and supply certain omissions of Captain Osborn’s in 
so far as they affect the Indian programme of Positivism. Those 
who care to pursue the subject further can do so to more advan- 


[* In accordance with the inten¬ 
tion expressed*in our last number of 
freely giving a place in our pages to 
the independent expression of every 
phase oi opinion, we publish the 
above reply to some recent criticisms 
in this Review. We trust, however, 
that our doing so will not be regard¬ 
ed as establishing a precedent; for 
it is obvious that we cannot often 


undertake to publish answers to our 
critical articles, or to allow our pages 
to become the arena of political or 
religious controversy. Mr. Qeddes’ 
paper was written last November; 
but we were unable to insert it in our 
January number, partly for want of 
space, partly because it seemed only 
fair to give Captain Osborn an op¬ 
portunity of reply.—E ditob.] • 
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tage by referring to Di'. Congreve’s original pamphlet which forms- 
the subject of the former criticism now under correction. 

Captain Osborn strives to attuue' his audience for the particular 
matter in hand by a long overture of universal derision. If he 
finds the principles of Positivism te be so absolutely worthless 
he is certainly unwise in wasting any attention whatsoever upon 
them, and this is an inconsistency which naturally suggests a 
consciousness of weakness in hie own cause. I shall select 
a specimen bar or two from the overture. “ Poets are to 
" write poetry only after a particular fashion, the very length of 
“ their poems and the structure of their verse having been given 
" in detail by the illustrious Comte ; science is hedged, in hy eer- 
“ tain Hercules-’ pillars—Comte having at some time or other 
“ passed into the unknown regions beyond and come back with 
“ the information that nothing of practical utility was to he found 
“ there; Metaphysics and Psychology are alike expelled ; while 
“ all those feelings, hopes, aspirations, jays and sorrows which 
“ have sought for satisfaction in something more enduring than 
“ this transient life are labelled ‘ delusions ’ and strictly forbidden 
u to the faithful. Lastly, no one is to emigrate from his own «ou»- 
“ try to- another or even apparently to leave his own home, unless 
“ he is prepared to identify himself absolutely with the new people 
“ among whom he goes, as such practices, &c.” 

All this would be very scathing were it not that it lacks the 
©ne thing needful,—truthfulness. Thus with regard to the fan¬ 
tastic limitations of poetry attributed to Comte, Captain Osborn 
is doubtless trusting to some imperfect fragment of a clause or sen¬ 
tence which having been disjoined from its context in a former 
quotation comes now to- be doubly travestied at second hand in- 
a fashion hitherto not uncommon with critics of the positive philo¬ 
sophy, but now-a-days becoming less and less effective. 

It so happens that Comte in deprecating habits of random 
reading and irregular study,, habits arising from inexperience and 
want of guidance, has recommended for his readers’ special atten¬ 
tion during the present and next generations a selection of certain 
standard works (150 volumes) in poetry, science, history and 
religion. The thirty volumes of poetry which have been especi¬ 
ally recommended- by the illustrious Comte include the works of 
every poet of the higher order from Homer to Goethe. They 
range from Pindar to Molihre, from Virgil to A1 fieri, from Dante 
to Byron, from Aristophanes to Milton. When Captain Osborn 
next tries the poetry fence against Pbsitivism he will get on better 
if he decry Comte’s toleration as being too extensive rather 
than his proscription as being too exclusive. He will make 
finer sport and “ split the ears of the groundlings ” if he fasten, 
not on Comte’s fastidiousness about rhythm but on that lat 

2 fi 
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latitudinarianism of liis which could have comprehended the 
Prometheus Vinctus, the Heart of Mid-Lothian, and As You Like 
It in one aud the same collection of poetry. 

Then again “ metaphysics and psychology are alike expelled.” 
The fact is Comte did insist that metaphysics and the metaphysical 
method form a universal stage of transition which is necessarily 
undergone by every miud whatsoever while passing in one or 
more branches of thought from the theology of infancy to the 
positivism of mature age. What Comte did urge was that this 
intermediate stage of metaphysics should not be prolonged beyond 
what is absolutely necessary. Captain Osborn might as reason¬ 
ably represent St. Paul as haviDg expelled childhood from 
human life in saying, “ When I was a child I thought as a child, 
“ I spake as a child, I understood as a child, but when I became 
“ a man, &c.” With regard to psychology, Comte so far from 
denouncing the real objects of psychological study, has himself 
made the most signal contributions to science in this very depart¬ 
ment. But he did denounce and (as it is now generally admitted) 
with justice certain fantastic jargon about‘intuitive knowledge* 
and so forth, some remains of which still pass current under the 
august titles of psychology, ontology, &c., and in reality are of 
precisely tdie same order in scientific progress as the alchemists * 
theory of phlogiston. 

With regard to those inaccuracies of Captain Osborn which I have 
j ust corrected they are not so much to be wondered at; because they 
are such as might naturally have arisen from a cursory perusal of 
fragmentary quotations and imperfect descriptions written even by 
men who have been very largely indebted to Comte’s own labours 
for the considerable reputations which they themselves have won. 
At the same time it behoves one who ventures to criticise as 
Captain Osborn does, to be careful beforehand in verifying quota¬ 
tions and in acquainting himself with the original works and not 
to trust to secondhand information from any authors however 
exalted. But in regard to Captain Osborn’s version of Dr. 
Congreve’s observations on travel, emigration and commerce, 
there is not even this p'artial excuse. Dr. Congreve’s words on 
these subjects are full, clear and explicit, and tliey will in no wise 
bear out Captain Osborn’s account of them. How Dr. Congreve, if 
bolding such preposterous opinions as Captain Osborn attributes to 
him, should have been deemed worthy of the slightest notice, is far 
from easy to make out. 

Such, then, is the dust which Captain Osborn tries to raise at 
starting, if so be he may forestall a prejudice on the question of 
altruist principles as specially applied to Indian politics. Posi¬ 
tivists so far from being put out by this kind of manoeuvring only 
find in it the occasion for firmer confidence than before. They 
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Itriow that the whole tendency of philosophic enquiry for the 
last forty years has been attesting the accuracy of perception and 
the soundness of judgment with which Comte set aside those 
pretended systems of metaphysics, psychology, and constitutionalism, 
which he found in their heyday throughout the academies and the 
bureaus. Considering that the uniform experience of the past 
generation has confirmed his youthful forethought in each and all of 
these courses alike of speculation and action, it is not likely that 
liis mature judgment will prove to have been mistaken on the far 
simpler phase which concerns this ephemeral empire of the Eng¬ 
lish in India. The verification which already has been found 
successful throughout so much of the great circle’s circumference 
is not likely now to fall short in this a diminutive segment. 

Passing now from the overture to the body of the performance, 
I perceive that Captain Osborn professes to have been pleased 
to spare Dr. Congreve the exposure of a grievous blunder which, 
the Captain claims to have discovered. This blunder, which is 
twice attributed to Dr. Congreve, consists in having according 
to the critic spoken of India as if it were inhabited by a single 
homogeneous people and so were even capable of possessing 
national independence at all. What is the actual fact ? Dr. Con¬ 
greve has most emphatically spoken of the populations of India as 
being heterogeneous in speed), in polity and in religion. Indeed ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Congreve, it is the one cardinal defect of our dominion 
that, so far from fusing the native populations with each other, much 
less with ourselves, we do but break up without reconstructing native 
society, and do but dissolve without replacing native belief. With 
ourselves in Europe, society has risen out of the military into the 
industrial condition of civilization. Therefore for us the season and 
the capacity for consolidating and civilising alien populations by 
warfare has long passed away, thanks to those Romans in ancient 
Europe who, unlike to the English in Asia, regarded the social in¬ 
corporation of citizenship and not the commercial servitude of ex¬ 
ploitation as the chief end of conquest. Officials and litterateurs 
may continue to put forth their anachronisms about a Roman mis¬ 
sion of the English in India, but that kind of rbodomontade has 
been getting somewhat musty siuce the blu&er of the Napoleons 
and Napoleonids about senates and plebiscites, about legions 
and eagles, the wooden eagles and the tame one. 

Captain Osborn’s canon of homogeneousness as the international 
franchise to qualify for independence is deserving of careful atten 
tion. For we hear a great deal about the race theory in 
these days when, as Comte says, any pretender can put on a 
cheap and easy show of scientific-like method if he glibly talk 
about races as in former days he would have talked about 
climates. With your fashionable Anglo-Indian, ethnical caste will 
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explain every social phenomenon given or assnmed, from the 
Aryan distaste for opium to the Aryan taste for parliamentary 
municipalities. Nevertheless Captain Osborn’s application of the 
taco specific in this canon of his about homogeneousness leads 
to some most startling results. Homogeoetfusuess ? The popu¬ 
lation of Galway, where the author of a namby-pamby commen¬ 
tary on Ecce Homo has recently been ratifying the persecution 
•of a Christian priesthood, are they homogeneous with the popu¬ 
lation whom Mr. Gladstone governs in South Kensington t How 
then according to Captain Osborn's test shall the population, 
of the United Kingdom pretend to national independence 1 
But if Captain Osborn will not disdain a lesson from Positivism 
he may yet discover that homogeneousness among a population 
is after all a matter of degree, it is not absolute (in short, to repeat 
a term which Captain Osl»orn naturally oljects to), it is but 
relative. On this subject of national homogeneonsness in re¬ 
ference to India, the reader will find more at page 50 and other 
passages of Dr. Congreve’s pamphlet under review. 

Captain Osborn also makes one or two notable attempts to wield 
the arm of Positivism against itself. lie quotes these words 
of Dr. Congreve about India and England : “ Iti the present case 
“ what we wish, what we aim at is, to bring to a close peaceably 
** and in the best possible way the, to us, acknowledged evil of 
“ our supremacy over another country equally lOith ourselves 
“ entitled to its national independence? Captain Osborn then 
proceeds as follows (the italics are curs';:—“ We will pass over 
“ the blunder involved in India as inhabited by a single homo* 
“ geneous people and as therefore so much as capable of possess¬ 
ing ‘national independence.’ We will confine ourselves to the 
“error involved in the word ‘entitled.’ There are only two 
“ senses in which this word can be used in the present connection, 
“ and Dr. Congreve can use it in neither without a flat contra- 
“ diction of some of the fundamental tenets of Positivism. A na- 
“ tion may be said to be ‘equally entitled ’ with ourselves to inde- 
“ pendence on the hypothesis that all peoples as such possess an a 
“ priori metaphysical ‘ right ’ to freedom, a meaning which Positi- 
“ vism would indignantly repudiate. We are then thrown back on 
“ the other alternative,-—the argument from experience, that only 
“ those nations are entitled to their freedom which have the cour- 
“ age and the patriotism to preserve it.” 

Captain Osborn is as unfortunate in his travesty al>out Posi¬ 
tivism and political rights as he is in that altout Positivism and 
poetical rhythms. With regard to the flrst of his two dilemmas 
about “ entitled, ” Positivists, unlike those Anglo-Indians who 
will abolish a popular language or create a municipal system by 
decree, are in the habit of contentedly using the words of common 
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speech. For Captain Osborn is quite mistaken when he repre¬ 
sents Positivists as petulantly insisting on any absoluteness of 
intrinsic accuracy in words, (They leave that to the metaphy¬ 
sicians.) Without any disparagement to Galileo’s discovery, they 
“speak and always will speak of the sun rising and the sun settiDo-, 
but when there is occasion to reason about these things they do con¬ 
sider it necessary to remember what that movement really is which 
is and always will be conveniently described by the popular terms 
sunrise and sunset. They have a prejudice against disposing of 
the subject in Captaiu Osborn’s fashion by drawing up syllogisms 
about rise meaning ascent and set meaning decline and so forth. 
In like manner positivists will speak atiout rights, for‘example the 
rights of belligerents so shamefully transgressed by the English 
in 1857 and 1858, in which years not a few natives did have the 
courage and the patriotism to vindicate their freedom. But when 
there is occasion to reason strictly on the subject of rights, when 
as often happens with that word there is occasion to avoid wrang¬ 
ling about the definitions of a mere word, then positivists revert 
to the scientific point of view with the rights of men not less than 
with the rising of the sun. That point of view, alike moral and 
scient ific, of the relations between man and man is this, that the 
only rational and the only serviceable standard of guidance for peo¬ 
ples as for individuals is not the rights which they claim from blit 
the duties which they owe to each other. Accordingly Dr. Con* 
greve in speaking of the natives’ rights means not the rights of the 
natives as considered in Captain Osborn’s fashion absolutely and 
by themselves, but of the natives as considered relatively (Cap¬ 
taiu Osborn’s pet abhorrence again !) in relation to the other 
people of whom also he is speaking at the same time, namely the 
English. In other and more precise words what he means by the 
natives' rights, is our duties to the natives. 

There remains only one more feature in Captain Osborn’s 
criticism which is worth noticing. He heads his review with the 
title of a discourse delivered in 1872, with which has been re¬ 
printed as an appendix a pamphlet of 1857 that is referred to in 
the body of the discourse. He then directs an attack against a 
special proposal in the latter for an urgent emergency, without 
however thinking it proper to mention the dates. To have 
cited the dates and to have alluded to the situation under which this 
measure was recommended during a tremendous crisis fifteen 
years ago might have interfered with the Captain’s attempt to be 
funny. To most men it would have seemed but reasonable to 
observe Dr. Congreve’s own remarks of 1872appended to his reprint 
of 1857 as follow (Note B. pp. 72,74): “ I reprint the pamphlet 
“ on India without any alteration. The point in it is the prin- 
“ ciple, and any details which might be changed are unimportant. 
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“ In its substance I see nothing which I would wish to alter. Nor 
** is there any use in discussing at •present methods by which 
“ its object, the abandonment of our Indian empire , might be 
“ safely brought about. If there were once to prevail the con* 
“ viction that such abandonment was desirable, it would be time 
“ to attend to the means. As there is no such general conviction, 
" the immediate duty is to work at its formation. Others are, 
“ I am happy to believe, co-operating towards this end from other 
" points of view, and events also are more or less rapidly tending 
“ in the same direction. Where a position is a radically unsound 
“ one, sooner or later it becomes untenable. A statesmanlike 
*' forethought has seldom been more needed than on this question, 
“ but our system of government is such as to hold out little 
“ hope of such forethought, so that apparently we shall drift on to 
** the dangers with which our Indian connection is fraught without 
“any attempt to obviate them, in the blind determination to hold 
“ what we have once got till we can hold it no longer. As for 
“ Ireland, so for India, the language is, * We will not let the people 
“go/ It is an old but dangerous position.” 

As Dr. Congreve says, the present is not the time to be settling the 
particular details of the general policy of withdrawal. Enough for 
the present that the general principle be secured. Thus, for 
example, it would be unprofitable as yet to be forestalling events and 
to be deliberating at which of the particular robberies of Lord 
Dalhousie restitution ought to be begun. It would be premature to 
be deciding in 1872 whether the work of reconstruction should 
begin, or whether it should end, at the historically dominant valley 
of the Ganges. When once a conviction prevails that our withdrawal 
is desirable, then will be the time for determining according to the 
circumstances of the situation, which shall be the particular steps 
and what the serial order of the steps. 

And yet, taking on its merits that programme which, urged in 
1857 in discharge of a conscientious feeling of duty with confess¬ 
edly no expectation of its adoption, now calls forth Captain Osborn’s 
ridicule iu 1872, positivists will not shrink from sinking the element 
of time and accepting a comparison between those pretences at 
self-government now being inaugurated throughout India and 
the Positivist policy of veritable self-government recommended 
fifteen years ago. Positivists have not so misread history as to 
mistake for statesmanship that measure (for relieving an insolvent 
exchequer through the extension of an already oppressive taxation) 
whereby, under a disguise of financial decentralising, a few pre¬ 
tenders to statecraft are now thinking to screen or to even 
avert the incipient collapse. Positivists are not so ignorant 
^of the past nor so blind to tbe present as not to estimate at their 
jfue value those various masquerades of self-government, rural and 
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urban, from the Road Cess Committees up to the tulchan * muni¬ 
cipalities by which this country is being at once afflicted and 
degraded. 

Positivists know that where there has not been an effectual in¬ 
corporation, either political like that of the Caesars, or social like that 
of the Charlemagnes, there cannot possibly be a healthy disintegra¬ 
tion like that of the fiefs or that of the municipalities. They know 
that the rise of the free towns in Europe was the seasonable out¬ 
come from a long series of developments and came to pass at a 
period when, without a single enactment from any legislative council, 
the very latest vestige of hereditary caste was disappearing even from 
rural society in thefinalform of feudal primogeniture, aruiwhen urban 
society was being reconstituted on an industrial basis simultaneously 
with a wonderful progress in the textile and the other manufactures. 
Accordingly positivists on reading the official Indian palaver about 
decentralising and municipalising are not to be deceived, when in 
a society still mainly based upon caste and not even arrived at 
the transition of primogeniture, a few bureaucrats are pretend¬ 
ing to set up exotic municipalities with the one hand, while in 
reality they are crushing out indigenous manufactures with 
the other. Positivists will as soon expect to see these doctri¬ 
naires succeed in setting up statues of ice at Fort William and 
Fort St. George. Positivists are of opinion that the political and 
social institutions really indigenous to India had better be allowed to 
develop in their own natural course. Or, if Captain Osborn will let 
me have tbe loan of bis simile, Positivists while not thinking over¬ 
much of the Dutch pattern or the English pattern of shrub clip¬ 
ping, while not greatly admiring tbe parliamentary tree of Eng¬ 
lish constitutionalism as now docked with this Reform Act, now 
pruned with this Ballot knife, are not inclined to force the yew 

* “ Did the reader ever see or “ So of the Bishops. Scotch lairds 
“ fancy in his mind a tulchan 1 A “ were eager enough, to milk the 
“tulchan is, or rather was, for the “Church lands and tithes to get the 
“thing is long since obsolete, a calf- “rents out of them freely, which was 
“ skin stuffed into the rude similitude “not always easy. They were glad 
“of a calf,— similar enough to de- “ to construct a FORM of Bishops to 
“ ceive the imperfect perceptive or- “ please the King and Church and 
“ gans of a cow. At milking-time “ make the milk come without dis- 
“ the tulchan with head duly bent was “ turbauoe. The reader now knows 
“ set as if to suck ; the fond cow look- “ what a tuichan Bishop was. A 
“ iug round fancied that her calf was “piece of mechanism constructed not 
“ busy and that all was right and so “ without difficulty in Parliament 
“ gave her milk freely, which the “ and King’s Council among the Scots, 
“ cunning maid was Btraining in “ and torn asunder afterwards with 
“white abundance into her pail all “dreadful clamour and scattered to 
«the while ! The Scotch milkmaids “ tbe four winds as soon as the cow 
“ in those days cried 1 Where is the “ became awake to it.” (Carlyle s 
“ tulchan 1 Is the' tulchan ready Y Cromwell ). 
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tree on an IucEan sod and climate at all. Nor are they disposed' 
to go lopping every now and then at the sickly exotic with the 
everlasting statutes and amending statutes so as to try and 
make it somewhat resemble the paragon of the English vestry. 

If Positivists do not fear a comparison between their Indian 
programme of 1857 and these Indian poltrooneries of 1872, still 
less will they shrink from a comparison between the two contemporary 
policies of 1857,—between that policy of blood and iron which 
did actually obtain, and that other policy, alike wise and humane, 
by which this deplorable dominion might have been brought to- 
an earlier close. As Captain Osborn has thought proper to with¬ 
hold all mehtion of or allusion to these circumstances, however 
inseparable from the subject of his criticism, it remains for me 
to recall them to mind. I do so in the words of a Positivist 
manifesto which was placarded in 1859, and which I cite from 
page 600 of Notice sur I'ceuvre et sur la vie d'Auguste Comte 
par le docteur Robinet :— 

“ The Thanksgiving ordered for May 1 st, 1859. 

“ Believing the cause of the English in India to be unjust, 
11 that of the Hindoos just, as the legitimate effort of a nation to * 
“ shake off an oppressive foreign yoke ; believing, consequently r 
u the English success to be the triumph of force over right: 

“ Considering, secondly, that even had our cause been just, it 
“ has been disgraced at home by fraudulent misrepresentations, 
“ by the exhibition of a ferocious spirit of vengeance, and dis - 
“ graced in India by atrocious cruelties, that we have been de~ 
“ moralised ourselves and lowered in the eyes of all nations : 

“ Considering, lastly, that the English victory is but the 
" source of many evils to us as a■ nation, involving a further 
“ pressure on the already overtaxed and suffering poor of this 
“ country , and the sacrifice of the lives of English soldiers 
“ drawn from the same class : 

“ 1 hereby do all that is in my power as a private English - 
“ man to dear myselj and induce others to reflect: 

“ In the name of Humanity, I publicly protest against the 
" Thanksgiving of the 1 st of May, as an act at variance with 
*• our national professions as a free people, repugnant to the 
“ spirit of the Christianity which the nation yet recognises, and 
“ an outrage upon the higher feelings of mankind." 

Richard Congreve. 

South Fields, Wandsworth ; 

April 19, 1859. 


JAMES GEDJDES. 
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[ Reply to Mr. Outdoes. —The Editor of the Calcutta Review 
has courteously allowed me to say what I can to clear myself 
of the charges brought against me by Mr. Geddes; and I gladly 
avail myself of the permission. Into the general questions raised 
by Mr. Geddes, as to the durability and morality of tho British Em¬ 
pire in India, I need not enter. It is Mr. Geddes’ misfortune to 
believe that nearly every one who is not. a Positivist, is cither a 
knaveora fool—a “ pretentions optimist ” or a “ Christian ruffian ”— 
or failing these a “ diiveller,” of which I find from his other writ¬ 
ings there are two kinds—‘‘the sleek” and “the rhetorical.” 
This classification of 'humanity naturally engenders a jaundiced 
•view, not only of our Indian Empire, hut of our planet in general. 
It is to him all one chaos of lies and hypocrisies, saVo here and 
there, where a solitary Positivist semis “ far into the bosom of dim 
night a glimmering dawn.” The merits, also, of Positivism 1 will 
leave untouched. It would ho a waste of time to argue with Mr. 
Geddes on such a subject. Indeed, he frankly says that he “ would 
not condescend to argue ” with a man, who having accepted the 
binomial theorem, does not see that he is logicaliy committed to 
the belief that forty thousand bankers ought to govern the 
world, and a man should worship his mother, cither “ subjec¬ 
tive ” or “ objective.” Now, I candidly confess that my logical in¬ 
sight is far too dim to trace the connection here bet ween the premis¬ 
ses and the conclusion, and I must he content to hoar Mr. Geddes’ 
enlightened scorn, with what patience I may. But Mr. Geddes 
accuses me of various literary sins, and these I will try to clear 
myself of. 

First.—Be says that Comte, so far from being illiberal to his fol¬ 
lowers in respect of the poetry he permitted them to read, actually 
selected for their use thirty volumes, and he trusts that when I 
know this, I shall accuse Comte of having been rather over gener¬ 
ous than unduly restrictive. It will startle Mr. Geddes, but 
thirty volumes of poetry appear to me a very small and insufficient 
quantity, when we consider tho untold treasures of that kind that 
exist in the world. And when I remember that Comte actually 
proposed that a general holocaust should be made of all the books 
not included in his 150 volumes of prose and verse, I am lost in 
amazement at the combined arrogance and folly of that philosopher. 
But Mr. Geddes is mistaken if he supposes that Comte has not laid 
down very precise rules for the composition of all works of impor¬ 
tance both prose and poetry. Among his later aberrations was a 
superstitious veneration for the two primary numbers 7 and 13, and 
all works of importance were to be constructed with reference to 
them. Great poems, he held, ought to consist of thirteen cantos ; 
the introduction and conclusion of a great poem should comprehend 
six of these thirteen cantos, leaving the cabalistical number seven for 
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the body of the poem. He also laid down a rule that each section 
of a canto should begin with a letter of the alphabet, determined 
beforehand, the letters being selected so as to compose words 
having “ a synthetic or sympathetic signification. ” I have not the 
least idea what this means, but the fact is so. 

Mr. Geddes’ next charge against me is, that “Comte so far from 
denouncing the real objects of psychological study, has himself 
made the most signal contributions to science in this very depart¬ 
ment.” This is partially true, partially incorrect. Comte’s law of 
the three states, so far ns it is anything, is an interpretation of 
consciousness, and therefore a contribution to psychology. But 
Comte, like all the writers of his school with whom I am acquaint¬ 
ed, is continually running couuter to his own doctrines, and it is 
notorious that he denied the validity of psychology, as a me¬ 
thod of investigation. This has been pointed out by Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, and 1 Martineau, and is reluctantly admitted by such tho¬ 
roughgoing admirers as Mr. G. H. Lowes and Mr. Brydges. 
Comte's dictum regarding psychology is familiar to most students 
of philosophy, He held that the human mind is debarred by what 
he called “an invincible necessity" from any profitable introspec¬ 
tion, because here the organ observed and the organ observing aro 
one and the same thing, and it is impossible for the thinking 
individual to divide himself in two. 

Mr. Geddes seems to admit that “metaphysics" are to 
form no part of Fositivist studies, so I need waste no time 
in proving this to he the case by extracts from the Philo¬ 
sophic Politique . Mr. Geddes’ third charge is that I have 
■wilfully misrepresented Dr. Congreve’s observations on travel, 
emigration and commerce, but as lie does not state in what 
manner I have done so, it is impossible for me to rebut this accu¬ 
sation. I certainly gave no other account of them than what f 
believed to be a correct one. 

Mr. Geddes is tlien angry with me for not having understood 
that when Dr. Congreve spoke of“ the rights” of the natives, he 
meant “our duties” towards them, and he affirms vehemently 
that Dr. Congreve did so in obedience to the exigencies of 
popular language—that people in fact, always speak of “rights” 
when they mean “ duties.” I can assure Mr. Geddes that I 
was quite unaware of this singular practice, and even now I feel 
doubtful if it exists anywhere except in the brains of a few Posi¬ 
tivists, who are more wholly possessed with hallucinations of till 
kinds than any other people 1 have ever seen or heard of. 

Mr. Geddes then tries to make out that Dr. Congreve's ridi¬ 
culous pioposals about the Sultan of Turkey and the “eminent 
Brahmin” were intended only for 1857, not for 1872; but Ido 
see that be makes this out. Dr. Congreve speaking of his 
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pamphlet says, “in its substance I see nothing I would wish to alter.” 
Qf cours it may he argued that these particular proposals did not 
constitute the “ substance ” of the pamphlet. lean only say that 
if you take them away there seems to me to be nothing left aft 
nil. I certainly understood Dr. Congreve to mean that he stood) 
by his old proposals, though he did not at the present time 
think- it expedient to discuss them. At any rate, had he been 
aware of their unspeakable'absurdity he would hardly have repro¬ 
duced them after they had passed out of the memory of all men. 

At this point M : r. Geddes leaves me, and passes to the more 
congenial task- of abusing the world in general; and the English 
in India in- particular. Here I do not propose to - follow him ; 
though T cannot refrain from expressing my wonder that Mr. Geddes 
does not separate himself from the unclean thing without further 
delay. If he finds it impossible to do so, and if be finds, as I 
suppose he must, that the fact of this impossibility quiets 
the stings of conscience, why is he always maligning and 
reviling other people for not doing that which he will not do 
himself? England cannot abandon India even if she wanted to do 
so ; and there is an end of the matter. Life is too short to be wasted 
in discussing the propriety of achieving the impossible. Not that 
I hold that it would- Ikj for the advantage of either people that she 
should do so. 1 leave such.opinions to the followers of.M. Comte, 
who ought, I think, to fit. out another Argo, and try to discover the 
kingdom of Laputa. They aud their ideas would liud congenial 
society there. 


R. D. OSBORN.] 
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Ratnavedikd N&taka. By Probodh Chandra Cbattopfidbydya. 
Calcutta: O. P. Boy and Ob’s Press. 1279. 

G AJAPATI BAY, the Rajah of Guzerat, had stolen away Rat- 
navedikd, the daughter of the Rajah of Con can, by tamper¬ 
ing with a servant-maid, to marry her to his ugly son. .. Now, this 
prince had long been suffering from consumption, and fell a victim 
to his dire disease just on the eve of his marriage. The childless 
Rajah now seeing no other means of justifying himself in keeping 
Ratnavedikd in his house any longer, took a fancy to her, and 
determined to make her his consort. One evening, seeing Ratna- 
vedika alone in the garden, he began to make overtures to her; 
but his addresses were received very coldly on the part of the 
virtuous maid. Unwilling to be baffled he was proceeding to 
questionable lengths, when he was hindered in his attempts by a 
severe and unexpected reprimand from some one without; The 
princess seized this opportunity to make her escape through a 
narrow pass leading to a temple of Siva; and while doing so, 
encountered a handsome looking youth who turned out to be her 
unknown deliverer, and instantly fell in love with him, though she 
had not then even a glimpse of -his face, on account of the dark¬ 
ness which enveloped the face of things. The youth was then 
seized and doomed to pay for his crime with his life; but the 
sentence was mitigated at the kind intercession of the Vazfr, and 
commuted to an imprisonment for a year. No sooner was he 
lodged in prison, than the daughter of the King, having nothing 
else to do, fell in love with him, and became instrumental 
in effecting his escape. In the meantime Ratnavedikd’s father, 
incensed at the insult offered him, declared war against Gajapati 
Ray, defeated his armies, and laid siege to his capital. By the 
wise counsels of the minister, a treaty was concluded between the 
two monarcbs ; but when the Rajah of Concan demanded the res¬ 
toration of his daughter, Ratnavedikd was nowhete to be seen. 
She had fled from the town, but meeting with unknown dangers 
near the banks of the N arm add (Nerbaddah), began crying aloud 
and cursing her malicious stars. Fortunately, her dear youth was 
near at hand to lend her his assistance. Then took place a scene 
Which had neither rhyme nor reason in it; but Which ended happily 
in a complete avowal of their mutual loves, dust at this moment, 
the King of Concan came in search of his daughter, sword in band. 
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and demanded of the youth an access to the adjacent cave where 
the princess had taken shelter; but the youth having refused, a 
fierce combat ensued, in which the monarch was severely wounded, 
and fell to the ground with the exclamation, “ Alas, my daugh¬ 
ter !” This discovered his person to the princess who began forth* 
with to rend the, skies with her piercing shrieks of woe. The 
woujid not proving fatal, the monarch recovered soon afterwards, 
and as a reward to the youth for his heroic defence of Ratnavedika, 
consented to give her to him in marriage, Gajapati Ray 
objected to the proposal, on the ground of the youth being of 
unknown origin, hut the inquiries that were instituted for that 
purpose ended in his turning out to be the long-lost son of the 
minister tff Gajapati Ray. This minister again was the real 
owner of the kingdom, but had f>y the force of adverse circum¬ 
stances been obliged to accept the humbler post of premier. The 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp, and Gajapati, unable 
any longer to suffer the pangs which his conscience was inflicting 
on him for his illegal usurpation of the kingdom, made it over t (4 
the youth and went to the forest. Amidst these scenes of exulta¬ 
tion, the daughter of Gajapati Ray, who had hopelessly fallen in 
love with the youth, seeing him lost to her for ever, prematurely 
put an end to her existence. 

This in plain words is the story contained in the hook. But 
the perusal of the works of the ancient Indian, Grecian, and 
Roman dramatists, and of Shakespeare and Goethe in modern 
times, has given other notions of a play than a series of 
dialogues divided into acts and scenes, and interrupted only 
by exits and entrances. No doubt some ultraradicals among 
the Bengali dramatists may denounce us as. the " nurse-childs 
of a severe optimism hut for all that, the dictum of the 
Stagyrite, that “ the drama must have a beginning, a middle 
and an end, and that the several incidents must all tend to hasten 
and enhance the catastrophe,” lias maintained its ground firm, 
against all the adverse criticisms which have been directed against 
it in all successive ages, and the truth of it is now, we believe, 
recognised by all reasonable art critics. The book before us is 
deficient in all the characteristics of a drama. Its tragic scenes 
move no tears, nor do the comic ones any laughter; indeed we can 
scarcely makg out whether it is a tragedy, or a comedy, or a 
tragi-comedy. Love at first sight is now so hopelessly obsolete, that 
scarcely any modern reader feels any interest in it. But our author, 
if he has failed in this and other points in the execution of his work, 
has certainly succeeded in sketching the character of the servant 
maid, and showing what amount of wickedness women of the 
low classes in India are prone to, when incited to it by gold. 
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Biravali Kavya. By Raja Upeudrandrayan Ray CTiaudhurl 
Calcutta: New Indian Press. Samvat 1928. 

S OME critics assert that when a poet takes the story of his poem . 

from some other works, and adds the graces of his own genius 
only to embellish it, half his credit ought to be subtracted. But, 
these critics ought to consider that it is no very difficult matter, 
for that poet to spin out a story, who is fortunate enough to extort 
a favourable verdict from the tribunal of criticism, by the melody 
of his versification and the sweetness of his diction, his beautiful 
imageries and his natural descriptions. Is Chaucer less a poet, be¬ 
cause he borrowed his “ Kuightes Tale ” from the T/teseida of 
Boccaccio ? Or is Shakespeare less origiual, beeause flie plot of 
almost all bis non-historical tragedies and comedies can be traced to, 
some ancient tale l Here is a poem that takes all its topics from 
some of the celebrated scenes of the Ramayaua and tbe Mahabha- 
rata ; but here though the reading public can, almost all of them, 
fully anticipate what the author has to say, they will no doubt be 
pleasantly disappointed, to find that the author has appareled bis 
stories in quite a different garb from that of Valmiki or Vyasa. 

Some among these borrowed topics are “ The Friendship of Rama 
and Sugriva,” “ The letter of Ravana to Rama,” “ The death of 
Kama,” “ The efforts of Jataya for the rescue of Sita&c. Splendid 
passages there are many; and the similes, with which the poem 
abounds, are for the most part very apt ones. The sorrow of 
Arjuna at the death of his son is truly pathetic, but the heroic 
scenes seem to breathe a spirit of timidity—the characteristic of a 
Bengali warrior—to which a harsher name even may be applied. 

But philological criticism can hardly fail to discover some blem¬ 
ishes in this book, which it would be unfair to pass over. The 
author has made use of many words which can scarcely be justified 
by reputable or national usage. The strange distortion of some, 
and the unnecessary amplification of others, present such an unnatu¬ 
ral appearance, when placed side by side with the sesquipedalia 
verba of Sanskrit extraction, that the student of language seems at 
a loss to make out whether these disguised words belong to the 
Aryan or the Allophylian families of speech. True, the variety of 
dialects may collectively form a greater number of authorities than 
national usage can boast ; but taken singly they are few—and 
those, to use Campbell's apposite similitude, who deviate from the 
beaten road may be incomparably more numerous than those wfyo 
travel in it, yet iuto whatever number of by-paths the former may 
be divided, there may not be fouud in any one of these tracks so 
many as travel in the king’s highway. “ The province of criticism/* 
jsays Dr. Crombie, “is not only jto remonstrate against the introduc¬ 
tion of any word or phraseology,, which may be either unnecessary 
or contrary to analogy, but also to extrude whatever is reprehen 
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sible, though ip general use.*' It is by this exercise of bar preroga¬ 
tive that languages are gradually refined and improved; and were 
this denied, language would soon become stationary, or more pro¬ 
bably would hasten to decline. In exercising this authority, she can 
not pretend to degrade instantly any phraseology, which she may 
-deem objectionable; but she may, by repeated remonstrances, gra¬ 
dually effect its dismission., One of the chief causes of a book being 
prized by foreigners, apart from its intrinsic merits, is its intelligibi¬ 
lity. Michael Madhu Sudan Datta, though incontestably the best 
of the Bengali poets of the present day, is not much read by 
foreigners simply on account of hie corrupt and unjustifiable termi¬ 
nology. J^ut our author, who has imitated Mr; Datta very closely, 
and has even borrowed whole liuefe from his works, has not proceed¬ 
ed to such lengths as his original in this work of dilapidation. 
On the whole he has shown considerable power in the poem under 
review; and should he go on exeicisiug his powers, we doubt 
not that he may some day or other prove no inconsiderable rival 
to the popular poets of the day. 


2.—General Literature 


Essays on Eastern Questions. By W. G. Palgrave, Author of 
“ Central and Eastern Arabia.” Loudon : Macmillan and Co. 
1872. 

M R. PALGRAVE possesses many qualifications necessary for 
a writer on Muhammadan subjects. Hitherto with few 
exceptions English Oiientalists have been men without much 
breadth of culture or philosophical training, who have becomo 
authors rather by the force of circumstance than any inner com¬ 
pulsion. They have had the antiquarian rather than the historical 
spirit. The creation of the antiquarian we hold to be a very 
striking illustration of the beneficent arrangements of Providence 
in the constitution of the universe—his work is so essential to a tight 
understanding of the Past, and yet to most people so intensely 
repulsive. The exact site of Cassar’s camp at a particular crisis— 
the exact distance from one half-forgotten locality to another half 
forgotten locality—the precise spot in which a certain man was 
buried—the precise number of men that were collected on a 
certain spot on a certain, occasion—it is from the accumula¬ 
tion of a multitude of such isolated and seemingly trifling facts 
that it is passible to deduce the general laws of human action 
—the great currents of thought and feeling that underlie 
the vicissitudes of history. Without them no verification would 
be possible; aqd~yet it may be accepted as a fact to which there 
rare or no exception* that the men who are capable of discern- 
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ipg these general laws would never submit to the drudgery re¬ 
quisite to collect the innumerable trifling details on which they 
depend. At this conjuncture a beneficent Providence steps in and 
creates the antiquarian,—a hewer of wood, and a drawer of water 
who takes a pride and finds a glory in his work. His mind is so 
constituted that he cares nothing for general laws, for broad sweeps 
of observation over centuries of history. The small aud the parti¬ 
cular are his chosen spheres of action. The antiquarian, accor¬ 
ding to the idea, should be a man destitute of imagination and 
careless of the graces of style. Both these capabilities are apt to 
interpose a distorting haze between him and the hard concrete 
fact it is his mission to bring before the world ; whilq his distin¬ 
guishing characteristics ought to be a. repulsive dryness, a grim 
matter of factness, an iusensibility to proportion which causes the 
“ iufiuitely little" to appear a thing of quite surpassing impor¬ 
tance. Now, this order of being is, perhaps, nowhere to be found 
in such great perfection as among English Orientalists. Except 
by a historian iu search of details it is quite impossible to read 
anything they write. This is just as it should be. But uuhappily 
for “ the geueral reader ”—that greedy and omnivorous being,— 
England has hitherto ooly produced this type of Orientalist. 
The Oriental Autiquarian we have in great perfection; the 
orieutal historian is still to come. The consequeuce is that 
though we rule over thirty millions of Muhammadans, though our 
interests are intertangled at uumerous points of coutact with those 
of Islam, we have not a single English work which gives an intelli¬ 
gible account of the growth of Muhammadanism, aud the 
nature of the forces, social, moral, and political that made 
it what it has been and what it is. Gibbon’s chapters in the 
Decline aud Fall, which treat of the Prophet and his suc¬ 


cessors are the nearest approach to such a work, but they 
are sneering and superficial, composed of the slenderest material 
and giving no insight to the secret springs of action. Vam- 
Wry’s History of Bokhara will do something towards filling up this 
void, but the writer is not an Englishman and his work cannot 
be brought to our credit. There was one Englishman—Claudius 
James Rich—who, had he lived, might, perhaps, have produced 
a history of the Muhammadan period which would have left no¬ 
thing to desire. He was a member of the Bo ml my Civil Service, 
and for many years Resident at Baghdad. He had a perfect 
knowledge of Persian aud Arabic; he was, according to the testi¬ 
mony of all who knew him, endowed with remarkable mental 

S owers, and during his stay at Baghdad he made a collection of 
ooks and manuscripts illustrating the history of Islam of quite 
unequalled value, ana which are at present deposited in the British. 
Museum, But he was carried off by cholera, at the early age of. 
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thirty-three, in the year 1821, and no one has since appeared to 
make good bis loss. 

Mr. Gifford Palgrave might do something. He has lived long 
in the East; is familiar with the natives, their habits and ways of 
thought; and speaks Arabic with as much ease and fluency as his 
own language He is, moreover, a man of culture and imagination, 
gifted with a free flowing and picturesque style, and apparently 
well read in oriental history. Unhappily he has one defect which 
goes far to mar all these excellent qualities. He is deeply tainted 
with the vice of sensationalism— that curse on modern historical 
treatises. History now-a-days, must not be only truthful and ins¬ 
tructive; it 'must, as the saying goes, be “ as interesting as a 
romance" or the public will have uoue of it. Consequently histo¬ 
ries are produced which do their best to combine the dignity of phi¬ 
losophy with the startling effects of the latest novel. Carlyle is, 
perhaps, the first author who suggested the possibility of effecting 
this change. Macaulay, it is true, was held at one time to be spe¬ 
cially great in portrait painting, but bis pictures did not in reality 
present the image of any man whatever. They were all painted 
after one model, in startling and violent contrasts of light and 
shade like the alternate blacks and whites of a chess-board. Every 
notable man who had left his mark upon history was intro¬ 
duced to the reader as the strangest compound of the best 
and worst qualities, which, seemingly, acted in perfect indepen¬ 
dence of each other. This was very soon discovered to be no¬ 
thing but the trick of a brilliant litterateur , and raised up 
few imitators. JBut Carlyle is a man of most subtle and original 
genius. A reaction from the cold unhuman style of writing history 
in the eighteenth century drove him to the opposite extreme of 
finding the solution of everything in the individual actiou of 
“heroes” and crediting nothing to the general tendencies of an 
age. u History, ” to quote the words of an eminent American critic, 
“ in the true sense, he does not and cannot write, for be looks on 
mankind as a herd, without volition, and without moral force: 
but such vivid pictures of 'events, such living conceptions of 
character, we find nowhere else in prose. The figures of most 
historians seem like dolls stuffed with bran, whose whole sub¬ 
stance runs out through any hole that criticism may tear in them; 
but Carlyle’s are so real in comparison that, if you prick them, they 
bleed.” This verdict, we think, would be accepted almost every¬ 
where as a just one. The “ heroical” interpretation of history, 
notwithstanding the menacing earnestness, and great genius of 
its preacher, is generally felt to be an inadequate one ; but it lias 
Ncreated a taste which grudges if it be not satisfied. “ The general 
\fcder ”—that vague but exacting entity—haying once read the 

inarch of the women to Versailles ” or the vWid delineations of 
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Fontenoy and Dettingen, or the quarrels between Frederick and 
Voltaire, is highly discontented if all historical nutriment is not 
administered to him in the same highly spiced and stimulat¬ 
ing form. But together with this word-painting he demauds 
also a due modicum of philosophy. He likes to have “ the 
spirit of the age" summed up in a few brief paragraphs, as 
having been this or that; this saves trouble, and prevents the 
mind distressing itself with unmanageable details. Just as Carlyle 
represents one extreme of historical thought, Comte may bo said to 
staud at the other—that, namely, which leaves no place for individual 
action, but sees in all history only a process of evolution from one 
state to another, and which sets down individual volition as a 
phantasm of the imagination. Comte, however, notwithstanding the 
remarkable fury and clamorous rhetoric of his disciples, is rapidly 
passing into the obscurity and indifference which his merits deserve ; 
but he like Carlyle, has aided powerfully in creating a taste. 
“ The general reader” demands a philosophy of history though 
not prepared to accept as final the “ law of the three states.” The 
truth, he believes, lies somewhere midway between Carlyle and 
Comte, and few will deny that “ the general reader "—who is a 
sagacious creature at bottom—-has arrived at a sound conclusion. 
The consequence is that all producers of popular literature are 
adapting themselves to his tastes ; and popular history may be sum¬ 
med up as “a series of states” interspersed here and there with a 
vividly drawn “ hero ” to give it a human interest. Mr. Gifford 
Palgiave is undoubtedly a popular writer and deserves to be so; 
and he conjures with these two instruments with great skill and suc¬ 
cess. The results, however, are not quite satisfactory. They fail to 
inspire confidence. We do not wish to depreciate his abilities, but 
the conditions under which oriental history has to be written do not 
allow, except to a very limited extent, of either portrait painting or 
sweeping generalisations ; and consequently when we find an author 
indulging largely in both, we are tempted to fear that he draws 
upon his imagination for his facts. Thus, by way of example, the 
principal essays in the volume before us, are devoted to showing 
that there is a grand Muhammadan “ Revival ” going on through 
the regions of Islam, “ a world movement, an epochal phenomenon 
that we can no more check or retard than we can hinder the tide 
from swelling in the English Channel when it has risen in the At¬ 
lantic.” This Revival Mr. Palgrave considers to be a very serious 
business, vaguely hinting at a coming time, not very far off, when 
Christendom will be again assaulted by countless armies of Muham¬ 
madans, every individual of which will be the subject of an 
invincible religious enthusiasm. He does not say this in so many 
words; like the gloomy gamekeeper on the probable consequences 
of Mr. Winkle being entrusted with a gun, he only hints at it i|\ 
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A dark way, which is exceedingly terrifying to those who have 
no meads of testing what he says. And as a matter of fact, his 
vaticinations have produced a very considerable sensation in 
England. But a moment s consideration is sufficient to convince 
a reflecting man that a sweeping statement of this kind is no better 
then pure guesswork. Take even a European country with all ita 
facilities of communication, with its newspaper and periodical 
press, with its various modes of discussing ail political and social 
questions, remember that even with all these aids it is simply 
impossible to lay down with confidence what is the general feeling 
on any one subject whatever, and then transfer in imagination the 
Scene to the East. Any general conclusions which a European 
draws regarding Eastern feeling must be the results of personal 
intercom&a Apart from this there is no medium of knowledge. 
The inhabitants, moreover, of each district can speak only for 
themselves ; intercommunication beyond a certain small distance 
is so dangerous and difficult owing to the badness and insecurity 
of the roads, that practically it does not go on at all. Whatever 
therefore a single traveller may glean in his personal experience 
must be aB nothing when compared with the vast terra incognita 
which lies outside of his observations. Take India for example ; 
is it possible for any one here to form the most distant conception 
of what is passing through the minds of the thirty millions of 
Muhammadans scattered from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin? 
And if this be impossible here, it is inconceivably more difficult else¬ 
where. With respect to the body of the people in Persia, in Central 
Asia, Arabia, in Central Africa, or even in Turkey, there are not 
data anywhere on which to form a single trustworthy judgment 
about the general drift or character of leligious feeling among them. 
Judging from the analogy of human nature everywhere else, we 
may be tolerably certain that the immense majority are too actively 
occupied with the simple struggle for existence to care about “world 
mo\ements” or “ epochal phenomena.” We do not, however, say 
that Mr. Palgia ve ie not right. He may be for aught we know to the 
contrary. What we do assert is, that if he is correct it is by accident. 
Neither he nor any one else has the means of ascertaining the truth 
by any inductive process. These are facts which, it appears to 
us, must strike eveiy one who thinks fora moment about the 
matter, and they spare us the necessity of any further inquiry. 
For if the knowledge be impossible •per 86, it is not worth while to 
advance a step further, and see if one part looks more or less pro¬ 
bable than another. • 

But this way of dismissing the subject will eettainiy not satisfy 
most people. When a writer of distinguished ability comes forward 
end gravely asserts in print that “ an epochal phenomenon H is going 
\ through the whole Muhammadan world, people are glad to 
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believe it. It wives them “ the creeps; ” and “ tlie creeps " are a plea¬ 
sant sensation as every one knows who remembers the effect of a 
ghost story on his infantine mind. There is a pleasant and dignifj’ing 
impression of mystery and sublimity imparted to one's insignificant 
existence when we are told on good authority that an “epochal 
phenomenon ” is actually in process of evolution under our very 
noses. We confess to yielding to this temptation ourselves. No one 
positively l>elieves in ghosts, but every one is always willing to 
listen to a ghost story; and we turned to Mr. Jftdgrave’s pages 
quite willing to give a half credence to his bodies, provided 
they were well got up, with plenty of blue fire, and novel of their 
kind, But we were disappointed. Mr. Pal grave’s bogies ate ton pal¬ 
pably impositions of the thealiical kind to excite any emotion beyond 
a certain mild amusement. The chief among them is in fact only 
our old friend "the Indian Mussulman” as depicted by Dr. Hunter. 
India's share in the “ epochal movement” depends altogether upon 
the aulheiiticiiy of “the Patna Caliphs,” “ the preachers nurtured 
in sedition,” “ the army of the Crcs&Mit,” and the other scenic decora¬ 
tions so well known to the Indian public. Mr. Palgrave evidently 
believes in them all vvilh quite umloubling faith—a circumstance 
which goes far to discredit, his lucubrations altogether. It shows 
at least that of Indian Muhammadanism he can know nothing 
whatever, and therefore, when Mr. Palgrave speaks of “mi 
epochal phenomenon ” in which ho expressly includes India, it will 
be safe Lo deduct considerably for the effects of a too fervid imam- 
nation, and to limit his conclusions to his own personal experience. 
The statement, is, in fact, an example of that vice of generalising 
from an imperfect induction of which we took Comte’s Law of the 
three states as atypical example. So much for Bogy No. I. 

Bogy No. II is described in 1 lie following passage, which is one 
out of several similar in the Ijook. 

“ We should accustom ourselves to Ifiok on our Indo-Mahomme- 
tan subjects, not as an isolated clique, girt in by our power, our 
institutions, and if need be, our bayonets, hut as part and parcel 
of a great brotherhood that, radiates, so lo speak, from Mecca as its 

centre, &c. &c. With more justice than the first converts 

of Christianity, the Muslim may boast that ‘the multitude of them 
that believe are of one .heart and of one soulloss and gain are 
reckoned among them in common, the giievaucc of one is the, 
grievance of all; and the enemy of one frontier is hated up to* 
and, where possible, assailed from the most distant other.” 

This picture of the unity of Islam is a favourite one of the Muham¬ 
madan alarmists. They are never weary of painting and repaint¬ 
ing it; and it shows the profound ignorance of the Knropean world 
regarding the life of Islam that it never fails to command admiration 
and assent. It is an audacious fiction contradicted at every step by 
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the whole tenor of Muhammadan history. Muhammad is tradition¬ 
ally reported to have said, that his faith would he sub-divided into 
seventy-two sects, ami that all these save one (which he did not 
indicate) were reserved for everlasting torments. The speech was 
of course concocted ong after the death of the Prophet, and mani¬ 
festly in order to account for the fierce internal schisms, which, 
commencing immediately after the death of Muhammad, never 
ceased to tear and rend asunder the unity of Islam till they 
left it the feeble and exhausted thing it is at present. All through 
the period of the Caliphate these religious dissensions never 
ceased for a moment; and they were carried on with a 
matchless crnelty and bloodthirstiness. The Caliph himself 
invited th£ fierce Mongol Tchenghiz Khan to ravage the dominions 
of the Muhammadan Kings of Kharcztn ; the Crusaders could never 
have maintained themselves in Palestine and Syria hut for the alli¬ 
ance of the Fatirnite Caliphs of Egypt ; at this present moment it 
is the disunion which prevents any co-operation between the poten¬ 
tates of Central Asia that is giving the Khanates into the hands of 
Russia; it is the bitter animosities that divide the Persian and the 
Turk, which place the existence of both in such imminent jeopardy; 
only thirty years ago, but for the interposition of the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Pasha of Egypt would have wrested his fairest provinces 
from the Sultan of Turkey ; and ever since their first aggressive 
movement there has been war between the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Wahahees of Arabia. The calamities—and they areas numerous 
as the sands of the sea—which have descended upon the countries 
of Islam have, almost without exception, been occasioned because 
there was no unity in Islam,—because not merely no two adjoining 
States could not forgot selfish interests in a common purpose, but 
because no two districts, no two cities could in times of peril be 
prevented from plotting each other’s destruction. If' Europe has 
nothing to fear until “the unity of Islam ” is an accomplished fact, 
we may rank that danger in the same category as those astrono- 
^mical possibilities which trouble some people—what would happen 
\if the supply were exhausted of fuel in the sun ; what would be tho 
•effect of a comet coming full tilt against the earth, or of a storm 
in the sun which should shoot out a tongue of flame sufficiently 
long to reach the earth. They are, wo suppose, all possible contin¬ 
gencies, but as the Frenchman remarked regarding the existence of 
the Deity, they “ want actuality." So much for Bogy No. II. 

Bogy No. III. is what purports to he an account of the present 
slate of Muhammadan feeling in India, and is a very finished 
piece of imaginative writing. Our readers will be at once struck 
with its remarkable truthfulness. 

\ u So strong, indeed, is the bond of union supplied by the very 
ame of Islam, even where that name covers the most divergent prin- 
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ciples and beliefs, that in presence of the “ infidel,” the deep cleft 
which divide Soonee and Sbe6ah are for a time and purpose obli¬ 
terated ; and the most heretical sects become awhile amalgamated 
with the most uncompromising orthodox, who in another cause, 
would naturally reject and disavow them. Very curious in this res¬ 
pect is the evidence afforded by Mr. Hunter.Ia 

India, and most notably on its North-Western Frontier, theSheeah 
superstitious of Imam and ‘ Mahdee’ with the secret associations 
and murderous practices of the Ismayeeleeh or Assassins, so long 
established in the neighbourhood of these very provinces (A.D. 
1000, 1200 circiter), and not improbably, as I have heard suggest¬ 
ed on excellent authority, still maintaining an underhand ex¬ 
istence there, have all combined together, aud been toughly weld¬ 
ed into one formidable weapon of attack on the common foe, 
the uncircumcised infidel of the land, governing or governed/’ 
We hardly kuow what to do with such a passage as this, except 
to admire the ealm confidence with which a series of blunders 
are set down as undoubted facts. It is not to be wondered at 
if the many, who have no means of discovering the truth, should 
start at every feather when writers like Mr. Gifford Palgrave 
make such startling statements as the above, ignorant or care¬ 
less whether or not they have a particle of truth in them. In India, 
we are told the deep clefts which divide Soonee and Sheeah 
are for a time and purpose obliterated”—the purpose being to 
overthrow the British Empire. The recent outbreak in Cashmere 
when the Soonees murdered and plundered the Sheeahs is 
sufficient to rebut this assertion ; but quite apart from this, every 
one who has conversed with Indian Muhammadans knows that the 
gulf between the two sects is as broad and deep as ever, though 
the power of British rule restrains them from a public exhibition 
of it. This is amoug the more orthodox and educated Muham¬ 
madans ; there is, however, a sense in which among the many 
“ the deep gulf” is obliterated, by both parties degenerating into 
Hindoo practices and superstitious, as for example, the ceremonies 
of the Mohurrum ; while amongst the lower orders of Muhammadans 
the difference ceases to exist because very few of them know whether* 
they be Soonees or Sheeahs. The present writer, for curiosity’s sake, 
has made a point of asking uneducated Muhammadans the sect to 
which they belong ; but does not remember to have met with one 
who could tell him. They referred him generally to some deceased 
relative who was supposed to have this knowledge once, but'the 
tradition bad ceased with him. But this “ obliteration ” is not of the 
nature spoken of by Mr. Palgrave, and is certainly not actuated by 
an ov< whelming desire to subordinate all minor matters to a holy 
war against the British Government. We are then told that " the 
sect of the Assassins ” was for a long time established close to our 
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North-Western Frontier—that they probably exist at the present 
tlay—and that owing to them, in India and along our North-West 
Frontier, “the Slieeah superstitions of Imam and ‘Malidee,’ 
"with the secret associations and murderous practices of the 
Ismadleeyeh have been toughly welded into one formidable weapon 
of attack on the common foe ”—to wit, we suppose, tlie British 
■Government. In reply we would state that the “sect of the 
. Assassins ” never came within a thousand miles of our frontier— 
their nearest establishment was in the neighbourhood of Ispahan. 
As for “ the excellent authority" who suggests they still exist 
there, we should like to know in what respect his excellence con¬ 
sists before we give any credence to bis suggestion. Again, to 
speak of the “Slieeah superstitions of Imam and Malidee ” com¬ 
bining with the “practices of the Ismadleeyeli ” as though they 
were the conjunction of two heterogeneous elements lu-ld together 
by hatred of the English, is absurd. They were in conjunction 
from the beginning ; the Grand Master maintained his supremacy 
over his subjects by means of the belief that he was preparing 
the way for the advent of the Malidee, and in direct commu¬ 
nication with him. But the whole passage is absurd from 
beginning to end. The teaching of Syud Ahmed as preserved 
*>y his disciples is full of denunciations against the Sheenh 
heretics; wliat^Mr. Palgravein another place terms‘* the organiz¬ 
ed practice of private assassination ” is unknown in India, either 
to the.North-West Frontier or anywhere else ; and to speak of that 
miserable colony ctf Sittana, as all the various sections of I shim in lu- 
4ia “ toughly welded into one formidable weapon of attack, ” is simply 
exhibiting ignorance and credulity—ignorance as to the real char¬ 
acter of “the Sittana host, ” and credulity in accepting Dr. Hun¬ 
ter's terrifying epithets without a liberal allowance of salt. 

Mr. Palgrave brings forward several oiher phantoms, but they 
as little bear examination as those we have discussed. In conclu¬ 
sion we can only repeat our regret that a writer in many ways so 
eminently qualified to instruct bis countrymen on matters of which 
they are dangerously ignorant, should max his usefulness by reck¬ 
less assertions. Thus he says, in his essay on “ The Mahometan 
Revival "—“a month after this essay was written, arrived tlie 
news of the assassination of Loid Mayo.” Now every one knows 
that the murder of Lord Mayo had no more to do with a “ Muham¬ 
madan Revival " than the death of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Mr. Palgrave hap therefore placed himself in this awkward predi¬ 
cament—either fie knew, this, in which case he is guilty of a eug- 
gestio falsi ; or he did not; in which case he stands convicted of 
. making statements which,if true, would be of the most serious and 
alarming character, without taking the trouble to ascertain if there 
any foundation for them or not. It is not a pleasant position. 








